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SOME 


MAXIMS OF NAPOLEON, 


“A well-proved rule of war is never to do what the enemy wishes, for the very good reason that 


he does wish it. 


So the field of battle which he has reconnoitred and studied, and especially that 
which he has fortified, ought to be the most carefully avoided. 


The corollary of this principle is 


that a position which can be turned should never be attacked in front.” 


Not the least remarkable 
feature of the present era is 
the extraordinary development 
of the deadly properties of 
warlike weapons. It is hardly 
too much to say that the 
battles of to-day differ as 
much from those of the Crimea 
as Alma and Inkerman from 
Flodden Field. 

The quick-firing field-gun, 
Sweeping the ground with a 
hail of 1500 shrapnel-bullets at 
the rate of five aimed rounds 
&@ minute, is as far superior 
to the smooth-bore cannon as 
the smooth-bore cannon to the 
catapult. Against the maga- 
zine rifle, Brown Bess and the 
Minis would be hardly more 
effective than the longbow. A 
few machine-guns would have 
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destroyed the massed batteries 
of Napoleon before even the 
limbers were unhooked. High- 
explosive shells, breaching the 
thickest masonry, and, by the 
mere force of concussion, crush- 
ing out all life within the area 
of explosion, have turned walled 
cities into veritable death-traps. 
The new powder has entirely 
altered the aspect of the battle- 
field. The assailant is shrouded 
by no friendly veil of smoke, and 
all open ground is covered by 
the fire of unseen defenders to 
a distance outside the limits of 
accurate vision. 

Nor have auxiliary appli- 
ances failed to make corre- 
sponding improvement. Bal- 
loons, become a component 
part of every army, have but 
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little in common with the 
clumsy machines used a cen- 
tury since at Fleurus. Sig- 
nalling, by flag and heliograph, 
supplies a means of communi- 
cation which renders tactical 
combinations far simpler than 
in the days of Wellington. 
The telegraph, annihilating dis- 
tance, has so altered the rela- 
tions between time and space, 
that principles of strategy which 
have held good since the cam- 
paigns of Alexander are no 
longer applicable; while rail- 
ways, pontoons, steamers, and 
compressed food - stuffs, have 
greatly lightened the difficul- 
ties of supply. 

And the activity of the 
inventors has been equalled 
by the industry of the soldiers. 
Training for war is the inces- 
sant occupation of the regular 
army. Barracks are no longer 
hives inhabited by drones. 
The Queen’s officers were once 
alluded to as gentlemen of 
leisure who wore red coats 
at public ceremonies; to-day 
they enjoy less leisure than 
many other servants of the 
Crown. The private of the 
line, the brawn of the army, 
fires more cartridges and 
marches more miles in a 
single year than the soldier 
of 1860 during the whole of 
his engagement. The staff, 
the brains of the army, re- 
ceives a special education, pro- 
tracted over a term of years; 
and in every branch of the 
service professional incapacity 
has been almost examined out 
of existence. 

In Continental armies, more- 
Over, universal service has in- 
troduced an element which it 
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would be foolish toignore. That 
in former days the military pro- 
fession was the refuge of “the 
fool of the family” is an ex- 
aggeration; but there can be 
no question that the standard of 
intellectual attainments among 
soldiers was far lower than in 
law or medicine, politics or the 
Church. It is not so to-day. 
The sword is held in such high 
honour that it has more at- 
tractions for the able and am- 
bitious than any other career. 
The staff of the German army, 
for instance, absorbs the cream 
of the nation. There is no com- 
petition with the learned pro- 
fessions, with commerce, or the 
civil service, for the very good 
reason that no clever man, un- 
less he is physically or morally 
unfit for the soldier’s trade, will 
deliberately forego the many ad- 
vantages, social and otherwise, 
which it confers. When we 
consider, too, that education 
has made vast progress; that 
it is more practical, more wide- 
ly diffused, and in many re- 
spects more responsive to the 
needs of an active life,—we may 
fairly conclude that the con- 
duct of campaigns will show a 
far higher average of both skill 
and science than heretofore. 
The improvements in armament 
and organisation, the readiness 
with which each fresh inven- 
tion is adopted, and both stra- 
tegy and tactics modified to 
meet them, is in itself a proof 
of a livelier intellectual activity. 
Under the old conditions, for 
instance, the rifle had proved 
its superiority to the musket 
for nearly a hundred years be- 
fore it became the weapon of 
the line, and it was not till 
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three hundred years after its 
discovery that the breechload- 
ing principle was turned to 
effective use. In the War of 
Secession, on the other hand, 
where the strongest heads in 
America were all of them em- 
ployed against the enemy, the 
art of war underwent more 
changes, and saw more inno- 
vations, than in the campaigns 
of centuries. It would be un- 
wise, however, to infer that 
generalship will be more skilful 
than of yore. But although 
the masterpieces of Wellington 
and Napoleon may remain un- 
surpassed, the ignorance of 
Mack and Melas, of Benedek 
and Bazaine, of the Allies at 
Austerlitz, or of the Prussians 
at Jena, is no longer to be 
counted on. Great generals 
will not be more numerous, 
for genius is not a _ product 
of education ; but there will be 
far fewer bad ones. Even the 
people of the United States are 
learning that an army in- 
trusted to amateurs is an army 
murdered ; while the Russians, 
taught by the bloody days of 
Plevna, have discarded the be- 
lief that a royal prince is a 
capable commander by right 
divine. 

Directed by thoroughly in- 
structed officers of marked abil- 
ity, with all the resources of me- 
chanical science at their com- 
mand, death - dealing weapons, 
in the hands of thoroughly 
trained soldiers, undoubtedly 
produce a terrible effect. There 
is hardly need to refer to the 
awful slaughter of Omdurman. 
It is little wonder, therefore, that 
there should be an unceasing 
endeavour to find some means 
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of escaping the annihilation 
which would seem to await 
every body of troops which is 
called on to face the quick- 
firmg cannon and the small- 
bore rifle. An expedient which 
finds much favour is to make 
use of cover, either natural or 
artificial, and to remain on the 
defensive until the enemy is so 
shattered that counterstroke is 
a comparatively bloodless oper- 
ation. We find it suggested, 
then, that in order to economise 
life, to develop the full power 
of the firearm, and to make 
victory certain, the first aim of 
the strategist should be to con- 
centrate superior numbers on 
ground favourable for resist- 
ance. 

This idea is by no means 
novel. It has enjoyed, however, 
a somewhat checkered existence. 
Coming into being with the 
rifled musket, and confirmed, to 


all appearance, by the many 
defensive victories of the Seces- 
sion War, it was very generally 


held until 1870. Discredited 
by the disasters of the French, 
who had been the first to adopt 
it, it had almost disappeared, 
when it was revived by the 
parapets of Plevna and the 
rocks of the Shipka Pass; and 
although weakened by the ulti- 
mate issue of the Russo-Turkish 
campaigns, of late years it has 
found many advocates. The 
fact that both in 1870 and 
1877-78 the army which fought 
on the defensive was decisively 
worsted by no means proves 
that the principle involved is in- 
applicable to civilised warfare. 
Tactics and strategy are so inti- 
mately connected that if stra- 
tegy is bad the soundest tactics 
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will not save the situation. And 
the strategy of both the French 
and the Turks was so infam- 
ous as to render every tactical 
expedient unavailing. It was 
not because they fought on the 
defensive that they were beaten, 
but because they invariably 
failed to assemble a superior or 
even equal force upon the battle- 
field. It is, therefore, perfectly 
fair to assume that a more in- 
telligent direction of operations 
may give this principle fair 
play. 

But while admitting that 
such concentration produces 
the strongest form of battle, 
we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that it is most diffi- 
cult to effect. To bring an 
army, or two armies, into 
the same position as those of 
Blucher and Wellington at 
Waterloo, where 118,000 allies 
opposed 72,000 French, may 
be the most consummate feat 
of strategy, but, as a very 
general rule, it is practicable 
only when the enemy blunders, 
and blunders badly. With the 
example of Napoleon before us, 
we can hardly declare it out- 
side the range of possibility 
that a good general may be 
induced to attack a formid- 
able position held in superior 
strength ; but we are fully jus- 
tified in assuming that such an 
operation will be of rare occur- 
rence. The Russians, indeed, at 
the three battles of Plevna dis- 
played a recklessness far greater 
than Napoleon when he hurled 
his legions against Welling- 
ton’s front; but the whole ten- 
dency of modern war is. to 
shun the costly process of 
taking the bull by the horns, 
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and it would be injudicious in 
the extreme to anticipate that 
such neglect of all ordinary pre- 
cautions as was exhibited both 
in Belgium and in Bulgaria is 
likely to recur. 

From the experience of mo- 
dern campaigns, we may rather 
conclude that, moral being 
equal, attack on strong po- 
sitions prepared for defence 
will be most carefully avoided. 
Operations such as Sherman’s 
in his Atlanta campaign, where 
Johnston’s intrenched positions 
were each of them turned, will 
be the rule; those of Grant’s 
Virginia campaign, where Lee’s 
intrenched positions were each 
of them attacked, the exception. 

The Metz campaign of 1870 
is a most significant example of 
the method of treating strong 
positions. Before the Germans 
even crossed the frontier their 
armies were so disposed as to 
bring an overwhelming force 
to bear against the right and 
rear of the French, wherever 
the battlefield might be, and 
to this fundamental idea Von 
Moltke consistently adhered. 
The results were remarkable. 
On August 7 the French main 
army concentrated at Saint 
Avold near the Saar. On the 
8th, finding its right threatened 
by the advance of the German 
left through the Vosges Moun- 
tains, it fell back towards the 
Moselle. On the 10th it de- 
ployed on the river Nied, nine 
miles east of Metz. The next 
day, in consequence of re- 
ports that the right was m 
danger of envelopment, the 
position was abandoned. On 
August 13 the army was 
strongly posted under the guns 
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of Metz, but Von Moltke, leav- 
ing a portion of his force before 
the fortress, threw forward his 
left and threatened Bazaine’s 
communications with the in- 
terior of France. On August 
16 the retreating army found 
its path blocked at Mars-la- 
Tour, and on August 18, fight- 
ing at Gravelotte with their 
faces towards Paris, Bazaine 
and his hapless troops were 
thrust back into Metz. 

The chief point to be noted, 
from the strategical point of 
view, is that the German line 
of communications during this 
period was deflected from the 
advanced supply - depot at 
Remilly in a south-westerly di- 
rection; and it is almost need- 
less to say that here, as else- 
where, Von Moltke conformed 
closely to the methods of his 
great model, the victor of Jena 
and of Ligny. It is very com- 
monly held that an army is 
bound to march by the roads 
on which it has established its 
magazines, keeping them al- 
ways in rear of the centre of its 
line, and thus making sure of 
protecting them. Napoleon, 
however, not only rejected this 
idea in practice, but, writing to 
Prince Eugéne in 1809, ex- 
pressed himself most decidedly 
in the opposite sense. “The 
line of operations” (or, as we 
should say to-day, the line of 
communications) “can never 
be that by which an army 
marches, for the reason that it 
marches in accordance with 
the situation. This last should 
be the first care of a general.” 
The full meaning of this 
Sentence is made clear by 
Napoleon’s most famous cam- 
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paigns. Advancing against 
the enemy, he selected a town 
—fortified if possible, but in 
any case large enough to 
furnish storehouses, hospitals, 
and barracks — where several 
roads met. This town, to use 
his own phraseology, served as 
“a pivot of operations.” 
Establishing his magazines 
within its walls, garrisoning 
it strongly, and loading his 
troops with several days’ 
provisions, he was as free to 
manceuvre in the most promis- 
ing direction as an admiral 
based on a great arsenal. In 
1815, for example, he had be- 
hind him the four frontier fort- 
resses, Philippeville, Maubeuge, 
Valenciennes, and Lille, each 
on a different route from Paris 
to Brussels, and he could have 
operated from any one of them 
with equal facility. It is little 
wonder that Wellington was 
undecided as to the point from 
which attack would come, for 
he knew well that the Emperor 
would take good care not to 
bind himself to a single road, 
but would establish fortified 
depots upon several. Sherman, 
too, in 1864, used much the 
same methods. His advanced 
depots were always strongly 
fortified, and even when the 
railway on which he depended 
for his supplies was cut by 
raiders, he was able to sub- 
sist his army until the track 
could be repaired. Soon after 
his arrival before Atlanta the 
Confederate army abandoned 
the city and moved out against 
his communications; but al- 
though a large portion of the 
railway was destroyed, the 
fortified depots beat off every 
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attack, and the main body of 
the invaders maintained its hold 
on the great fortress. In the 
campaign of Metz, again, while 
the German main body was 
swinging round to intercept 
Bazaine, the depots at Remilly 
and Courcelles were protected 
by a detached force, consisting 
of an army corps and a cavalry 
division. It must be admitted, 
however, that to treat the line 
of communications in the same 
manner as Sherman and Von 
Moltke is only possible for the 
superior numbers. 

But if both Sherman and Von 
Moltke, operating with the su- 
perior force, preferred shoulder- 
ing their adversary out of his 
strong positions to delivering a 
direct attack, it follows that an 
inferior force, if committed to 
the offensive, will be absolutely 
compelled to pursue the same 
course. It would be worse than 
madness to try conclusions with 
the concentrated masses of its 
adversary. On the contrary, 
it would rather endeavour to 
deal with its foes in detail, 
and to prevent their concentra- 
tion; or, if they were already 
concentrated, to force them 
to separate, and then crush 
the detachments in succession. 
Thus rapid manceuvres, fol- 


lowed by a sudden onslaught . 


on a portion of the hostile 
army, may be expected to 
characterise the action of the 
inferior force, and the resources 
of strategy, amongst the first of 
which is the manipulation of 
the lines of communication, will 
be called upon to redress the 
disparity of numbers. 

If these resources can be 
brought into play, a vigorous 
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offensive is always the more 
prudent course. lLee’s cam- 
paigns of 1862 and 1863 will 
serve as models. Although 
Virginia was invaded by 
armies which, taken  collec- 
tively, outnumbered his own 
forces by more than two to one, 
he not only never permitted 
them to unite, but he drew 
them farther asunder than when 
they first crossed the frontier. 
Not once, except when he had 
all the advantages of position 
and moral, did he allow them to 
concentrate against him a su- 
perior force; not once, even 
when he drove them into North- 
ern territory and became the 
invader, were they attacked on 
prepared ground which was 
favourable for resistance. In 
August and September 1862, 
he turned each one of Pope’s 
positions: the first behind the 
Rapidan ; the second behind the 
Rappahannock; the third on the 
intrenched heights of Centre- 
ville, behind Bull Run; the 
fourth under the guns of Wash- 
ington. Again, in June 1863, 
he turned Hooker’s position be- 
hind the Rappahannock, and 
forced the Northern army to 
fall back north of the Potomac. 
But Lee, although numerically 
the weaker, was not tied down 
to a single line of communica- 
tions. Fighting in his own 
country, he could change his 
line at will. Parallel to his rear 
ran a railway; and on that 
railway, which was connected 
with his main and secondary 
bases, Richmond, Gordonsville, 
and Staunton, were established 
intermediate supply-depots, en- 
abling him to operate in any 
direction he might select. One 
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morning he would be in front of 
a strong position; the next he 
would be twenty miles away, 
marching rapidly towards the 
enemy’s rear. On August 25, 
for instance, he faced Pope on 
the Rappahannock ; four days 
later, after a march of forty 
miles, he was concentrated 
within reach of the Federal 
communications, which his ad- 
vanced-guard had already cut. 
On September 1 he was op- 
posite Centreville, held by a far 
superior force ; on September 5 
he was crossing the Potomac, 
thirty-five miles beyond the 
Federal flank. 

Grant, too, in the campaign 
of 1864, proved himself equally 
expert in the art of changing 
his communications, although 
the Federals were operating in 
a hostile and exhausted country. 
In the march to Richmond he 
shifted his base of operations 
no less than four times in six 
weeks, turning each one of Lee’s 
positions, although not till he 
had lost heavily in assaulting 
them. 

On the other hand, Sherman 
in 1864, and Von Moltke in 
1870, were bound to a single 
line of supply, and yet the 
enemy was compelled to relin- 
quish stronghold after strong- 
hold without a fight. 

In several less notable cam- 
paigns the same tendency to 
make use of great turning 
movements may be observed ; 
and we may conclude, therefore, 
that rapid, far-reaching man- 
cuvres will be the ideal stra- 
tegy of the future, and that 
armies committed to the of- 
fensive, whatever be their 
Strength, will seek to avail 
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themselves of the advantages 
afforded by a double line of 
communications, by the estab- 
lishment of “pivots of opera- 
tions,” or by a change of base. 
In fact, the manipulation of the 
line of supply will be the most 
prominent feature of war. It 
will not be a new feature. The 
most remarkable, although gen- 
erally the least noticed, char- 
acteristic of great campaigns 
is the skill with which really 
able soldiers have dealt with the 
question of communications. In 
many campaigns strategy has 
been made wholly subservient to 
supply ; the means of replenish- 
ing food and forage have out- 
weighed all other considera- 
tions; and the army, “moving 
upon its belly,” has literally 
crawled forward upon the 
line where it could best be 
fed, as if the mere momentum 
of full stomachs was bound to be 
irresistible. Nowhere has this 
tendency found more forcible 
example than in the War of 
Secession. From 1861 to 1864 
the sole idea of the invaders of 
Virginia was to march by the 
easiest line of supply, regardless 
of the fact that such line was 
the easiest for the enemy to 
defend. ‘“ How shall we sub- 
sist?” not, “How shall we 
conquer?” was the problem 
which preoccupied the generals ; 
and not one of them, if we ex- 
cept M‘Clellan, when he effected 
his futile change of base in the 
Peninsula, made the slightest 
attempt to deal with the ques- 
tion of communications from 
the strategical point of view, to 
departfrom established methods, 
or to exercise his ingenuity in 
introducing innovations. 
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Lee and Jackson, on the other 
hand, put strategy first; and 
although the arrangements for 
supply were most carefully 
thought out, and most skilfully 
adapted to the situation, still 
the legs of their troops were the 
main factors of their success. 
The hardships that their armies 
were called upon to endure were 
undoubtedly great; but while 
the hardships of the Confederates 
were forgotten in the triumph 
of victory, the full stomachs of 
the Federals were a poor con- 
solation in the dark hours of 
disaster and retreat. 

But when a great leader, un- 
trammelled by precedent, fer- 
tile in strategical resources, and 
recognising difficulties only as 
obstacles to overcome, succeed- 
ed to the chief command of the 
Northern army, the whole char- 
acter of the war was changed. 
Instead of a slow forward 
movement, culminating in a 
halt before an intrenched posi- 
tion, in an attack on long lines 
of earthworks, or in a feeble de- 
fensive on unfavourable ground, 
came rapid marches to the flank, 
unexpected manceuvres, and 
successive changes of base; and 
had Grant’s tactics been as bril- 
liant as his strategy, no earth- 
works could have saved Lee’s 
army from destruction. 

But neither Lee nor Grant 
introduced new principles into 
the art of war. American sol- 
diers were not the first to be 
taught that it is sometimes 
necessary to cut loose from the 
supply-train, to move by night 
as well as by day, to cover 
distances in a single march 
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which would be excessive for 
an unencumbered pedestrian, to 
ford rivers which run breast- 
high, to live, while turning 
the enemy’s positions, upon 
the precarious produce of the 
fields and villages, and to 
bivouac without fire or shelter, 
Napoleon’s grenadiers were not 
long in learning that the road 
to victory is no _ primrose 
path; and no great captain, 
from Hannibal downwards, has 
hesitated to exact from his 
soldiers the utmost exertions of 
which the human frame is cap- 
able. The Corsican, said his 
enemies, broke every rule of 
war; and the same reproach 
might be made against almost 
every leader who has won 
a name in_ history. But 
Napoleon and his compeers 
never violated established prin- 
ciples—they only invented new 
methods of applying them. 
They were no slaves to prece- 
dent, but, rising superior to 
routine, they sought with all 
the power of their brains how 
their means might best be 
adapted to their ends; and 
they looked on every situation, 
not as a problem of which the 
solution lay in past history or 
theoretical teaching, but as one 
which must be worked out by 
the light of common-sense. And 
when common-sense is applied to 
the question of communications ; 
when supply, despite all diffi- 
culties, is made to dovetail into 
strategy instead of embarrass- 
ing it, the defence will find that 
the concentration of superior 
force on impregnable ground 
is a task beyond its powers.’ 





1 Hamley’s ‘ Operations of War.’ Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 
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Hamley’s illustration, in which 
he likens the situation of two 
opposing armies to that of two 
swordsmen on a narrow plank 
overhanging an abyss, finely 
exemplifies the susceptibility of 
a general with regard to his 
communications. But should 
one of the antagonists provide 
himself with a second plank, 
on to which he may step at 
will, and possibly unobserved, 
it is evident that it will give 
him little trouble to maintain 
his footing. 

It may be argued, however, 
that even if a position be 
turned, the army which holds 
it may conform to the adver- 
sary'Ss manceuvre, and, moving 
by the interior lines, place itself 
once more across his path. 
Lee, for instance, in 1864, al- 
though continually forced back, 
never allowed the Federals to 
catch him at a disadvantage. 


But Lee’s cavalry was excellent, 
and he was seldom without early 
warning of Grant’s movements. 
Moreover, the theatre of war was 
such that, wherever he halted, 
he found a strong position, to- 
gether with ample material for 


intrenchments, in the great 
forests of Virginia. In short, 
each line he took up was stronger 
than the last, and in more than 
one instance had been already 
fortified. Yet, as will be seen 
hereafter, his luck was better 
than his adversary’s. Nor is the 
consummate skill with which his 
army of 40,000 to 50,000 men 
was transferred by indifferent 
roads, at a moment’s notice, 
and often by night, to be over- 
looked. Johnston, too, opposed 
by Sherman, invariably fore- 
stalled, though he could not 
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prevent, the able manceuvres of 
his adversary, and his losses 
during the retreat on Atlanta 
were very few. Yet here, 
again, the Confederates had 
always ample information, and 
the handiness of Johnston’s 
army, trained by three years 
of incessant warfare, has seldom 
been excelled. 

In the campaign of Gettys- 
burg, moreover, Lee, after turn- 
ing Hooker’s position on the 
Rappahannock, marching into 
Northern territory, and men- 
acing the capital, encountered 
the Federal army on ground 
most favourable for defence, at- 
tacked it, and was defeated. 

k: Gettysburg, nevertheless, is 
not an encouraging example 
for those who pin their faith 
on strong positions and a wait- 
ing attitude. Strong the posi- 
tion undoubtedly was; but the 
difficulties of concentration, even 
for an army operating in its 
own country, with more than 
one line of supply, were amply 
illustrated. On the battle of 
the first day, the advanced 
guard of the Federals, although 
their army was numerically the 
stronger on the theatre of war, 
was outnumbered and defeated 
by a portion of the invading 
force. It succeeded, however, 
in falling back to a still stronger 
line, and the Confederate attack 
was not resumed until the fol- 
lowing morning, by which time 
the advanced-guard had been 
strongly reinforced. Fortunate- 
ly for the Union cause, Lee, 
whose cavalry had gone off on 
a useless raid, and who was 
consequently unaware of the 
enemy’s approach, had allowed 
his army corps to march at 
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wide intervals for convenience 
of supply. Had the Confeder- 
ates been concentrated on the 
night of June 30, or even of 
July 1, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt but that the 
position would have been 
stormed, and the Federals, in 
all probability, heavily de- 
feated. 

Again, the positions on which 
Bazaine had to accept battle 
after he had retreated through 
Metz were just as strong, so 
far as the lie of the ground 
was concerned, as those he had 
been compelled to abandon, and 
one of them—that at Gravelotte 
—he had time to prepare. Nor 
was he prevented from con- 
centrating his whole available 
force. But ground is not every- 
thing, nor is concentration. 
Moral counts for even more; 
and the moral of an army 
which is forced to fight with 
its face to its line of retreat, 
which knows that no mere 
holding its ground will save 
it, but that unless it breaks 
through the enemy’s lines it 
is doomed to destruction, can 
never be very high. In short, 
a position which is strategi- 
cally bad, however strong it 
may be tactically, exercises a 
most injurious effect on the 
troops which hold it. The 
general, at least, recognising 
that he has been utterly out- 
manceuvred, will probably be 
overwhelmed by the desperate 
nature of his situation. Such 
was certainly the case with 
both Mack and Bazaine. 

It is clear, then, that even 
when an army is awaiting -at- 
tack in its own country it will 
find many difficulties in the 
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way of concentrating on a 
strong position and there re- 
ceiving battle. In the first 
place, the line of the enemy’s 
advance, especially if he has 
established two lines of com- 
munication, will always be un- 
certain. In the second place, 
even if the enemy is bound to 
a single line, he may suddenly 
deflect it. In the third place, 
information may fail at the 
critical moment, especially if 
the enemy, like Grant in 1864, 
marches under cover of night. 
In this campaign Lee was twice 
indebted to fortune that he was 
able to head off his adversary, 
and concentrate in time to 
meet him : once, after the battle 
of the Wilderness, when one 
of the Confederate army corps, 
ordered to move at dawn, 
marched four hours earlier to 
avoid the burning woods, and 
arrived just in time to support 
the cavalry at Spotsylvania 
Court House and intrench a 
position; and again, after the 
battle of Cold Harbour, when 
Grant crossed the James river 
without Lee’s knowledge, and 
sending his advanced-guard to 
attack the earthworks of Peters- 
burg, failed only to secure 
them because his subordinates 
were over-cautious. In the 
fourth place, there may be no 
strong position, and few fa- 
cilities for intrenching, on the 
line by which the army is com- 
pelled to march. In the fifth 
place, troops making a hurried 
flank-march are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to attack ; and lastly, 
to move a large army at short 
warning to a new position, pos- 
sibly by night, requires a first- 
rate staff, well-disciplined troops, 
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an admirably managed system 
of supply and transport, and 
several roads. 

But, above all, it will be ex- 
ceedingly seldom that an army 
defending its own country will 
be able to concentrate in su- 
perior strength, for no enemy 
is likely to undertake invasion 
unless he be the stronger, 
morally, at least, if not nu- 
merically. 

It would probably be of 
interest to apply these lessons 
to the invasion and defence of 
the Boer Republics. We must 
content ourselves, however, with 
discussing their bearing on the 
defence of England. London, 
the objective of the invader, is 
to some extent protected by 
strong ground, particularly to 
the south and south-east ; but 
the invader would hardly fail 
to secure a double base of oper- 
ation. For instance, he might 
establish one base at Newhaven, 
another near Dover, and with 
those two points in his hands, 
his freedom of manoeuvre would 
be very large. And even if he 
limited himself to a single line 
he might easily form “a pivot 
of operations” on approaching 
the Surrey hills, from which he 
could manoeuvre in whatever 
direction he pleased, turning 
the English position either 
from east or west, and forcing 
a battle on ground more favour- 
able for himself. Nor would it 
be impossible for him, during 
his advance, to change his base 
by sea, as did the Allies in the 
Crimea. 

But, at the same time, neither 
can an invading army, save in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, afford 
to await attack in a selected 
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position. Napoleon, it is true, 
at Marengo, Ulm, and Auer- 
stadt, so menaced his enemies’ 
line of communications that 
they were compelled, as a last 
resource, to try to cut their 
way through. But while the 
strategy which led up to Mar- 
engo (involving a double line 
of communications) was the 
most marvellous conception of 
his fertile genius, it must be 
admitted that at both Ulm 
and Auerstadt the ineptitude 
of the opposing generals had 
much to do with his success ; 
and such ineptitude, in an age 
when strategy is so thoroughly 
studied, and studied, too, by the 
light of these very campaigns, 
is not likely to find a parallel. 
It has certainly been said that 
Lee would have done better in 
1863 if, instead of attacking at 
Gettysburg, he had moved off to 
the right, and, taking up a posi- 
tion, have stood on the defensive. 
But, notwithstanding the autho- 
rity of the chief exponent of this 
idea, it may be doubted whether 
such a course was feasible. The 
armies were already in such 
close contact, and the country 
so open, that the manceuvre 
could not have been concealed. 
The Federals would have at 
once retired, and it would have 
been impossible to have inter- 
vened between them and Wash- 
ington. And even if the Con- 
federates had been able to 
establish themselves on ground 
which menaced the enemy’s line 
of communications with the 
capital, would the Federals 
have risked an immediate at- 
tack? There was assuredly no 
necessity for them to do so. 
Washington was strongly forti- 
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fied; several lines of supply 
were available; and in a few 
days the army might have been 
increased by 10,000 or 20,000 
men. But before those few 
days had passed Lee, who had 
cut loose from his base, and was 
living on the country, must 
either have attacked or have 
retreated. To seize, as he did, 
the opportunity offered at Get- 
tysburg of dealing with the 
enemy in detail, appears to 
have been a far more promising 
course. 

It is apparent, therefore, that 
it is only when the adversary 
has been driven into his last 
stronghold, when every avenue 
of escape has been cut off, that 
the invader can afford to await 
attack. To do so before would 
be to act in defiance of sound 
strategical principles. To await 
attack is to permit the enemy 
to concentrate, and, as we have 
seen, the chief aim of strategy 
should be to deal with him 
in detail, to move swiftly 
and strike fiercely, crushing 
each detachment in turn, and 
spreading panic with each suc- 
cessive victory. Even when 
the invading army turns a 
strong position, and draws the 
defender on to unfavourable 
ground, it is still compelled to 
attack. If it remain inactive, 
it gives its enemy time—time 
to close up his straggling 
columns, time to intrench, time 
to open a new line of supply, 
time to raid the communica- 
tions, time to bring up fresh 
forces and frame new combina- 
tions. War, be it remembered, 
is the province of uncertainty. 
Knowledge of the enemy’s re- 
sources and dispositions is never 
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complete, and accidents, impos- 
sible to foresee, may easily 
reverse the most favourable 
situation. Take, for instance, 
the situation of the Germans 
on the day of Gravelotte. Ba- 
zaine, with 120,000 effectives, 
was standing fast in a strong 
position outside Metz. Mac- 
Mahon was collecting an army 
at Chalons, eighty-five miles 
west. Opposite Bazaine, inter- 
vening between him and France, 
was Von Moltke with 200,000 
Germans ; and forty miles south 
was the Crown Prince, with 
140,000, ready to march on 
Chalons and meet MacMahon. 
Could Von Moltke have held his 
hand, and, throwing up in- 
trenchments along his front, 
have simply watched Bazaine 
instead of delivering battle? 
The risk of such inaction was 
great. In the first place, the 


avenues of escape were not all 


closed. Passing through Metz, 
and dashing aside the single 
army corps on the right bank 
of the Moselle, Bazaine might 
have marched south-east, cross- 
ing the German lines of com- 
munication, destroying railways 
and supply-depots, and, passing 
in rear of the Crown Prince, 
have found a refuge in the 
southern provinces. The odds 
against the success of so desper- 
ate a venture were very great; 
but it was not impossible that 
Bazaine would try it. And, in 
any case, Von Moltke had to 
reckon with MacMahon. So 
long as Bazaine could march 
south-east the Crown Prince 
could not be permitted to march 
on Chalons; and it was always 
conceivable that MacMahon, 
marching swiftly and secretly 
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northwards, might throw him- 
self on Von Moltke’s rear. Then 
would be Bazaine’s chance to 
burst through the bonds that 
held him, whether by direct at- 
tack, or by crossing the Moselle 
and marching on Thionville. 
In either case it was possible 
that the two marshals might 
jom hands, and the Germans, 
even if the army before Metz 
escaped defeat, would be con- 
fronted by the whole strength 
of France. On the other hand, 
if Bazaine were attacked and de- 
feated at once, the Crown Prince, 
reinforced by a portion of Von 
Moltke’s troops, would be free to 
march against MacMahon, and 
so forestall all enterprises against 
the army investing Metz. 

Von Moltke, then, determined 
to seize the opportunity, not- 
withstanding the strength of 
Bazaine’s position; and those 
who realise the part that for- 


tune plays in war will hardly 
quarrel with his resolve. 

To sum up the discussion. 

a. To receive attack with a 
superior force on favourable 
ground is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, but very 


seldom attainable, for the 
following reasons :— 

1. In the campaigns of the 
future, attack on superior num- 
bers or on strong positions will 
be most carefully avoided. 

2. Great turning movements, 
facilitated by the establishment 
of alternative lines of communi- 
cations, will be the aim of the 
strategist. 

3. It will be difficult for the 
army whose position is turned 
to concentrate on a new one 
before its advanced-guards are 
attacked by superior numbers. 
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4, Anarmy defending its own 
country will but seldom have 
the opportunity of concentrat- 
ing in greater strength, be- 
cause the enemy is unlikely to 
undertake invasion unless he is 
morally, if not numerically, su- 
perior. 

b. An invading army, save in 
exceptional circumstances, will 
not be able to await attack in 
a chosen position, for the follow- 
ing reasons :— 

1. The enemy, unless he dis- 
plays great ineptitude, willnever 
permit himself to be caught in 
the same situation as Melas at 
Marengo, Mack at Ulm, or the 
Prussians at Auerstadt. 

2. To await attack, if the of- 
fensive is possible, is to defy the 
chapter of accidents. 

c. An inferior force will seek 
to gain its ends by preventing 
the enemy’s concentration, by 
compelling him to separate, and 
by crushing his detachments in 
succession, rather than by oc- 
cupying a defensive position 
and trying conclusions with his 
whole force. 

Time and opportunity are of 
paramount importance in war. 
Every hour given to the enemy 
increases the chances in his 
favour; and so dark is the 
future, that to neglect the 
chance of crushing him in de- 
tail is to reject the dictates of 
common-sense. For a superior 
force to remain inactive, and 
at such a distance from the 
enemy that the opportunities he 
may offer cannot be seized, is 
strategy of the most doubtful 
kind. In certain circumstances 
it may be inevitable, and it is 
easy to conceive situations where 
advance would be more danger- 
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ous than standing still. So, for 
instance, when beyond the fron- 
tier lies the sea, or the desert, 
or a roadless and inhospitable 
country. But in such case the 
defender, even if his cavalry is 
so superior that he can be cer- 
tain of receiving notice of a 
turning movement, cannot hope 
to meet attack on a selected 
position, and he will have to 
fight where his enemy wills. 
In ordinary circumstances, how- 
ever, the same rule holds good 
on land as on sea. The safest 
position for a superior or equal 
force is within reach of the 
enemy, the most effective atti- 
tude one of instant readiness to 
strike with the whole strength. 
If such position and attitude be 
assumed it may even be pos- 
sible to tempt the enemy to 
make a direct attack, or even, 
on the field of battle, to con- 
centrate against him as did 
Wellington and Blucher at 
Waterloo. But all idea of occu- 
pying an impregnable position 
is out of the question. Such 
ground as lies in the vicinity 
must be put to the best use, 
and this is all that can be done. 
As regards attitude, we may 
refer once more to Waterloo. 
On the day before the battle 
Wellington kept in the closest 
touch with the French. Soon 
after seven in the morning he 
was informed that the Prussians 
had been defeated at Ligny ; 
but it was not till the enemy 
advanced against him that he 
began his retreat, and we may 
surmise with what satisfaction 
he saw them halt that night in 
such near proximity to his posi- 
tion that the fires of the French 
bivouacs almost threw their 
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light into the English lines. 
Then, but not till then, was he 
assured that he had drawn Na- 
poleon to his doom. 

Again, it might be urged that 
the force whose position is in 
danger of being turned can re- 
lieve itself by marching against 
the enemy’s communications, 
provided he has not changed 
his base. To do so, how- 
ever, involves the evacuation 
of the selected and prepared 
ground, and, in all probability, 
an attack on that portion of 
his force which the enemy will 
have left to cover his supply- 
depots. The fact, moreover, 
that such a manceuvre has 
been so seldom attempted in 
the past makes it evident that 
it is seldom practicable. In 
theory it is perfectly feasible, 
and in discussing plans of cam- 
paign it is frequently brought 
forward as an irresistible argu- 
ment against great turning 
movements. It is to be ap- 
prehended, however, that the 
full truth and force of Ham- 
ley’s admirable maxim, “The 
army whose fianks or communi- 
cations are most immediately 
threatened will abandon the 
initiative to conform to the 
movement of its adversary,’ is 
too often overlooked. At the 
same time, the danger that the 
magazines and communications 
may be seriously threatened is 
not so remote that it can be 
altogether disregarded. The 
period, therefore, during which 
the force engaged in the turning 
movement is separated from the 
force covering the supply-depots 
should be reduced to so short 
a span that the enemy has 
neither space nor time for the 
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delivery of an effective counter- 
stroke. 

So, in the future as in the 
past, the tactical offensive will 
be far more often associated 
with victory than the tactical 
defensive ; and the latter must 
remain, as heretofore, the re- 
source of an inferior force 
against a concentrated foe. 
The doctrine that salvation 
is to be found in impregnable 
positions is most dangerous 
teaching, and, if history be any 
guide, the endeavour to give 
it practical application leads 
not only to the waste of time 
and the neglect of opportun- 
ity, but almost invites the 
assailant to manceuvre against 
flank and rear. 

Mack, at Ulm, congratulated 
himself that not even Napoleon 
could eject him from his chosen 
ground before the arrival of 
the Russians. In the campaign 
of Jena the Prussians lingered 
in the neighbourhood of the 
impregnable heights of Etters- 
berg until Napoleon stood be- 
tween them and Berlin; and 
such was the infatuation of 
the time that even after the 
lines of supply and retreat were 
threatened by superior forces, 
a staff officer of high rank and 
reputation still urged that the 
heights should be occupied, and, 
even after the battle had been 
lost, endeavoured to rally the 
débris of the army on his be- 
loved position. MacMahon, at 
Worth, exulting in the long 
Slopes of the Alsatian valley, 
dared to say, although he had 
but 40,000 men to oppose to 
130,000, “Messieurs les Prus- 
Slens, Je vous tiens!” Bazaine 
was undoubtedly seduced into 
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clinging to Metz by the tacti- 
cal strength of the Gravelotte 
ridge ; and even Lee, at Sharps- 
burg, appears, for once, to have 
thought more of ground than 
of manceuvring. Instead of 
fighting where he stood, with 
his back to the Potomac, and 
allowing his enemy to concen- 
trate, he would probably, as 
General Longstreet has sug- 
gested, have done better to 
withdraw into Virginia, and 
then, recrossing the river lower 
down, intervene between the 
Federals and Washington. 
But if attack be the decisive 
operation of war, it is not 
to be undertaken with a light 
heart. However admirable the 
strategy, success will escape 
unless the tactics be skilful ; and 
a repulse, although unaccom- 
panied by disaster, may ruin 
the whole plan of campaign. 
By the attack of the three 
arms in combination the strate- 
gist hopes to reap the reward 
of patient thought, laborious 
marches, and skilful manceuvres. 
The enemy may have been out- 
witted and deceived, his flank 
turned, his troops drawn into 
an unfavourable position, su- 
perior numbers concentrated 
against him, and yet, if the 
attack be ill-managed, if the 
essential preliminaries be ne- 
glected, if the three arms fail 
to act in concert, if the cavalry 
brings in no information, if the 
infantry advances before the 
artillery has prepared the way, 
if the artillery does not support 
the infantry at the decisive 
point,—the result may be fail- 
ure of the most disastrous 
kind. In three decisive battles 
of the century the army stand- 
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ing on the defensive has been 
victorious. Waterloo destroyed 
Napoleon. Inkerman. saved 
the Allies in the Crimea. 
Gettysburg saved the Union. 
But on each occasion the tac- 
tical mistakes of the assailant 
were so flagrant as to justify 
the maxim, “Quos Deus vult 
perdere, prius dementat.” It 
would be foolish to assert that 
if Napoleon’s cavalry had not 
charged prematurely, if Simon- 
ioff’s column had understood its 
orders, if Longstreet had at- 
tacked a few hours earlier on 
July 3, and Pickett had been 
supported as Lee intended, the 
defence would have yielded. 
Yet it was certainly well within 
the bounds of possibility. But 
the want of co-operation in the 
attacking armies was sufficient 
to destroy the fairest chances of 
success, 

The defender, moreover, al- 
harassed by  uncer- 


though 
tainty, bewildered by feints, 
and compelled to conform to 
his adversary’s movements, has 
in the cover, whether natural 


which protects 
his troops, a most power- 
ful ally. So, while it is un- 
doubtedly of the highest im- 
portance that the offensive ele- 
ment should be developed to 
the utmost, a reckless and pre- 
cipitate offensive cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. Such ac- 
tion is but too common in war. 
The same spirit which leads 
men forward with such wonder- 
ful effect—z.e., the consciousness 
of superiority conferred by a vig- 
orous advance, the elation of 
energetic action, the excitement 
of motion, and the longing for 
close quarters and a speedy 


or artificial, 
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triumph—if allowed to get out 
of hand, may render numbers 
and discipline of no avail. 

It can hardly be questioned 
but that at the outset of the 
1870 campaign the offensive 
spirit in the German army 
burned with too fierce a flame. 
Remembering their easy vic- 
tories over the ill-armed and 
ill-led Austrians in 1866, officers 
of all ranks failed to take into 
account the superior weapons 
and more skilful tactics of the 
French. Hurry and _ excite- 
ment, neglect of reconnaissance, 
absence of combination, and 
an impetuous rush forward, 
marked many of the earlier 
battles. Useless losses and half- 
won victories were the inevit- 
able consequences. 

Again, in the American 
campaign of 1864, Hood, who 
succeeded Johnston in command 
of the Western Confederate 
army, abandoning the cautious 
tactics of his predecessor, shat- 
tered his army to pieces against 
Sherman’s breastworks. Lee, 
on the other hand, resisting the 
traps that Grant so often laid 
for him, consistently declined 
to risk his troops in the attack 
of fortified positions; and, if 
Hood had been equally prudent, 
the two Confederate armies, 
using their interior lines, might 
have combined in_ superior 
strength against one or other 
of their adversaries. There 18 
a time to dare and a time to 
wait, and the really capable 
leader is he who knows as 
well when to refuse battle 
as how to deliver it. “Never 
fight,” says Napoleon, “ unless 
you have 70 per cent of the 
chances in your favour. 
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even say do not fight except 
when you are certain that your 
chances can never be greater, for, 
from its very nature, the result 
of a battle is always doubtful.” 

It may be argued, however, 
that Napoleon’s practice was 
hardly in consonance with 
Napoleon’s precepts. Some of 
those who have tried to pene- 
trate the secret of his success- 
ful strategy have arrived at 
the conclusion that his one ob- 
ject was to assemble superior 
numbers, to seek out his 
adversary’s army, and to crush 
it at a single blow. A pitched 
battle, they declare, was what 
he most desired. But while it 
may be conceded that Napoleon 
knew well that victories are 
not won without bloodshed, it 
may be shown from his own 
letters, written in the heat of a 
campaign, that he preferred to 
meet his enemies in detail 
rather than in mass. In the 
campaign of 1806, when every 
single chance was in his favour ; 
when his army was superior in 
numbers, in efficiency, and in 
moral; and when the Prus- 
sians had been completely out- 
manceuvred, he was anxious 
to destroy them piecemeal in 
the same way as he had de- 
stroyed the Austrians round 
Ulm. Two days before Jena 
he wrote to Murat: “ You have 
seen what I have done at Gera. 
Do the same. Attack boldly 
every column you encounter on 
the march. They are seeking to 
combine at a given rendezvous, 
and the rapidity of my move- 
ments prevents them from 
receiving counter-orders. Two 
or three successes will perhaps 
destroy the Prussian army with- 
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out our having recourse to a 
general action.” Such are the 
true means of sparing the 
effusion of blood. To stand 
on the defensive is to court 
a general action with the 
concentrated forces of the foe. 
To attack him before his troops 
are assembied, or, if they are 
already assembled, to compel 
them to separate, and then 
overwhelm them with superior 
numbers, is the least costly and 
the most fruitful strategy. 

Yet, at the same time, it 
should always be borne in mind 
that the physical strength of 
the defence is very great, and 
under certain conditions the 
adoption of a passive attitude, 
as that of Wellington at Torres 
Vedras or of Lee at Petersburg, 
may be not only judicious but 
compulsory. To compel an 
enemy numerically superior to 
divide his forces is not always 
easy ; and, in any case, it must 
often happen that part of even 
an invading army will have to 
stand for a time on the defen- 
sive. For instance, when one 
wing is making a great turning 
movement, the security of the 
supply-depots and the com- 
munications will be the business 
of the other, and a more or 
less passive attitude will be un- 
avoidable. We may accept, 
therefore, without reserve the 
wise words of a recent writer 
in the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ 
“Comparisons,” he says, “be- 
tween the offensive and defen- 
sive are tinged with pedantry, 
for the general who should, 
under all circumstances, bind 
himself by either, would be un- 
fit to command an army.” 

G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
28 
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BY JOHN 


BUCHAN. 


“Lady Alice, Lady Louise, 
Between the wash of the tumbling seas—” 


WHEN Bran the Blessed, as 
the story goes, followed the 
white bird on the Last Quest- 
ing, knowing that return was 
not for him, he gave gifts to 
his followers. To Heliodorus 
he gave the gift of winning 
speech, and straightway the 
man went south to the Italian 
seas, and, becoming a scholar, 
left many descendants who sat 
in the high places of the 
Church. To Raymond he gave 
his steel battle-axe, and bade 
him go out to the warrior’s 
path and hew his way to a 
throne ; which the man forth- 
with accomplished, and became 
an ancestor in the fourth de- 
gree of the first king of Scots. 
But to Colin, the youngest and 
the dearest, he gave no gift, 
whispering only a word in his 
ear and laying a finger on his 
eyelids. Yet Colin was satis- 
fied, and he alone of the three, 
after their master’s going, re- 
mained on that coast of rock 
and heather. 

In the third generation from 
Colin, as our elders counted 
years, came one Colin the Red, 
who built his keep on the cliffs 
of Acharra and was a mighty 
sea-rover in his day. Five 
times he sailed to the rich parts 
of France, and a good score of 


L 


times he carried his flag of 
three stars against the easterly 
vikings. A mere name in 
story, but a sounding piece of 
nomenclature well garnished 
with tales. A master-mind by 
all accounts, but cursed with a 
habit of fantasy ; for, hearing 
in his old age of a land to the 
westward, he forthwith sailed 
into the sunset, and three days 
later was washed up, a twist- 
ed body, on one of the outer 
isles. 

So far it is but legend, but 
with his grandson, Colin the 
Red, we fall into the safer 
hands of the chroniclers. To 
him God gave the unnumbered 
sorrows of story-telling, for he 
was a bard, cursed with a bard’s 
fervours, and none the less a 
mighty warrior among his own 
folk. He it was who wrote the 
lament called ‘The White 
Waters of Usna,’ and the ex- 
quisite chain of romances, 
‘Glede-red Gold and Grey Sil- 
ver.’ His tales were told by 
many fires, down to our grand- 
fathers’ time, and you will find 
them still pounded at by the 
folk-lorists. But his airs—they 
are eternal. On harp and pipe 
they have lived through the 
centuries ; twisted and tortured, 
they survive in many song- 
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books; and I declare that the 
other day I heard the most 
beautiful of them all murdered 
by a band at a German water- 
ing-place. This Colin led the 
wanderer’s life, for he disap- 
peared at middle-age, no one 
knew whither, and his return 
was long looked for by his 
people. Some thought that he 
became a Christian monk, the 
holy man living in the sea-girt 
isle of Cuna, who was found 
dead in extreme old age, kneel- 
ing on the beach, with his arms, 
contrary to the fashion of the 
Church, stretched to the west- 
ward. 

As history narrowed into 
bonds and forms the descen- 
dants of Colin took Raden for 
their surname, and settled more 
firmly on their lands in the 
long peninsula of crag and 
inlets which runs west to the 
Atlantic. Under Donald of 
they harried the 


the Isles 
Kings of Scots, or, on their 
own authority, made war on 
Macleans and Macranalds, till 
their flag of the three stars, 
their badge of the grey -goose 
feather, and their on-cry of 


“Cuna” were feared from 
Lochalsh to Cantire. Later 
they made a truce with the 
King, and entered into the 
royal councils. For years they 
warded the western coast, and 
as king’s lieutenants smoked 
out the inferior pirates of Eigg 
and Toronsay. A Raden was 
made a Lord of Sleat, another 
was given lands in the low 
country and the name Baron of 
trathyre, but their honours 
were transitory and short as 
their lives, Rarely one of the 
house saw middle age. A bold, 
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handsome, and stirring race, it 
was their fate to be cut off in 
the rude warfare of the times, 
or, if peace had them in its 
clutches, to man vessel and set 
off once more on those mad 
western voyages which were 
the weird of the family. Three 
of the name were found 
drowned on the far shore of 
Cuna; more than one sailed 
straight out of the ken of 
mortals. One rode with the 
Good Lord James on the pil- 
grimage of the Heart of Bruce, 
and died by his leader’s side in 
the Saracen battle. Long 
afterwards a Raden led the 
western men against the Che- 
shire archers at Flodden, and 
was slain himself in the steel 
circle around the king. 

But the years brought peace 
and a greater wealth, and soon 
the cold stone tower was left 
solitary on the headland, and 
the new house of Kinlochuna 
rose by the green links of the 
stream. The family changed 
its faith, and an Episcopal 
chaplain took the place of the 
old mass-priest in the tutoring 
of the sons. Radens were in 
the *15 and the *45. They rose 
with Bute to power, and they 
long disputed the pride of 
Dundas in the northern capital. 
They intermarried with great 
English houses till the sons of 
the family were Scots only in 
name, living much abroad or in 
London, many of them English 
landowners by virtue of a 
mother’s blood. Soon the race 
was of the common over- 
civilised type, graceful, well- 
mannered, with abundant good 
looks, but only once in a 
generation reverting to the 
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northern strength. 
and Oxford had in 
the family 


rugged 
Eton 
turn displaced 


chaplain, and the house by 
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the windy headland grew 
emptier and emptier save when 
grouse and deer brought home 
its fickle masters. 


II. 


A childish illness brought 
Colin to Kinlochuna when he 
had reached the mature age of 
five, and delicate health kept 
him there for the greater part 
of the next six years. During 
the winter he lived in London, 
but from the late northern 
spring through all the long 
bright summers he lived in the 
great tenantless place without 
company—for he was an only 
child. A French nurse had 
the charge of his doings, and 
when he had passed through 
the formality of lessons there 
were the long pinewoods at his 
disposal, the rough moor, the 
wonderful black holes with the 
rich black mud in them, and 
best of all the bay of Acharra, 
below the headland, with Cuna 
lying in the waves a mile to 
the west. At such times his 
father was busy elsewhere ; his 
mother was dead; the family 
had few near relatives; so he 
passed a solitary childhood in 
the company of seagulls and the 
birds of the moor. 

His time for the beach was 
the afternoon. On the left as 
you go down through the 
woods from the house there 
runs out the great headland 
of Acharra, red and grey with 
mosses, and with a nimbus 
always of screaming sea-fowl. 
To the right runs a low beach 
of sand, passing into -rough 
limestone boulders and_ then 
into the heather of the wood. 


This in turn is bounded by a 
reef of low rocks falling by 
gentle breaks to the water’s 
edge. It is crowned with a 
tangle of heath and fern, bright 
at most seasons with flowers, 
and dwarf pine-trees straggle 
on its crest till one sees the 
meaning of its Gaelic name, 
“The Ragged Cock’s-Comb.” 
This place was Colin’s play- 
ground in fine weather. When 
it blew rain or snow from the 
north he dwelt indoors among 
dogs and books, puzzling his 
way through great volumes 
from his father’s shelves. But 
when the mild _ west - wind 
weather fell on the sea, then 
he would lie on the hot sand 
—Amélie the nurse reading a 
novel on the nearest rock—and 
kick his small heels as he fol- 
lowed his fancy. He built 
great sand castles to the shape 
of Acharra old tower, and 
peopled them with preposterous 
knights and ladies; he drew 
great moats and rivers for the 
tide to fill; he fought battles 
innumerable with crackling 
seaweed, till Amélie, with her 
sharp cry of “Colin, Colin, 
would carry him houseward for 
tea. ; 
Two fancies remained in his 
mind through those boyish 
years. One was about the 
mysterious shining sea before 
him. In certain weathers it 
seemed to him a solid path- 
way. Cuna, the little ragged 
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isle, ceased to block the horizon, 
and his own white, road ran 
away down into the west, till 
suddenly it stopped and he saw 
no farther. He knew he ought 
to see more, but always at one 
place, just when his thoughts 
were pacing the white road most 
gallantly, there came a baffling 
mist to his sight, and he found 
himself looking at a common- 
place sea with Cuna lying very 
real and palpable in the offing. 
It was a vexatious limitation, 
for all his dreams were about 
this pathway. One day in 
June, when the waters slept 
in a deep heat, he came down 
the sands barefoot, and lo! 
there was his pathway. For 
one moment things seemed 
clear, the mist had not gathered 
on the road, and with a cry he 
ran down to the tide’s edge 
and waded in. The touch of 
water dispelled the illusion, 
and almost in tears he saw the 
cruel back of Cuna blotting out 
his own magic way. 

The other fancy was about 
the low ridge of rocks which 
bounded the bay on the right. 
His walks had never extended 
beyond it, either on the sands 
or inland, for that way lay a 
steep hillside and a perilous 
_ bog. But often on the sands 
he had come to its foot and 
wondered what country lay 

yond. He made many efforts 
to explore it, difficult efforts, 
for the vigilant Amélie had 
first to be avoided. Once he 
was almost at the top when 
Some seaweed to which he 
clung gave way, and he rolled 
ack again to the soft warm 
sand. By-and-by he found 
that he knew what was be- 
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yond. A clear picture had 
built itself up in his brain of 
a mile of reefs, with sand in 
bars between them, and beyond 
all a sea-wood of alders slipping 
from the hill’s skirts to the 
water’s edge. This was not 
what he wanted in his explora- 
tions, so he stopped till one 
day it struck him that the 
westward view might reveal 
something beyond the hog- 
backed Cuna. One day, pion- 
eering alone, he scaled the 
steepest heights of the sea- 
weed and pulled his chin over 
the crest of the ridge. There, 
sure enough, was his picture 
—a mile of reefs and the 
tattered sea-wood. He turned 
eagerly seawards. Cuna still 
lay humped on the waters, but 
beyond it he seemed to see his 
shining pathway running far 
to a speck which might be an 
island. Crazy with pleasure 
he stared at the vision, till 
slowly it melted into the waves, 
and Cuna the inexorable once 
more blocked the sky-line. He 
climbed down, his heart in a 
doubt between despondency 
and hope. 

It was the last day of such 
fancies, for on the morrow he 
had to face the new world of 
school. 


At Cecil’s Calin Sandi a now 
life and a thousand new in- 


terests. His early delicacy had 
been driven away by the sea- 
winds of Acharra, and he was 
rapidly growing up a tall, 
strong child, straight of limb 
like all his house, but sinewy 
and alert beyond his years. 
He learned new games with as- 
tonishing facility, became a fast 
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bowler with a genius for twists, 
and a Rugby three-quarters full 
of pluck and cunning. He soon 
attained to the modified popu- 
larity of a private school, and, 
being essentially clean, strong, 
and healthy, found himself a 
mark for his juniors’ worship 
and a favourite with masters. 
The homage did not spoil him, 
for no boy was ever less self- 
possessed. On the cricket- 
ground and the football-field 
he was a leader, but in private 
he had the nervous, sensitive 
manners of the would-be re- 
cluse. No one ever accused 
him of “side ”’—his polite, halt- 
ing address was the same to 
junior and senior; and the 
result was that wild affection 
which simplicity in the great is 
wont to inspire. He spoke 
with a pure accent, in which 
lurked no northern trace; in a 


little he had forgotten all about 
his birthplace and his origin. 
His name had at first acquired 


for him the _ sobriquet of 
“Scottie,” but the title was 
soon dropped from its manifest 
inaptness. 

In his second year at Cecil’s 
he caught a prevalent fever, 
and for days lay very near the 
brink of death. At his worst 
he was wildly delirious, crying 
ceaselessly for Acharra and the 
beach at Kinlochuna. But as 
he grew convalescent the ab- 
sorption remained, and for the 
moment he seemed to have for- 
gotten his southern life. He 
found himself playing on the 
sands, always with the bound- 
ary ridge before him, and the 
hump of Cuna rising in the 
sea. When dragged back to 
his environment by the inquiries 
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of Bellew, his special friend, 
who came to sit with him, he 
was so abstracted and forget- 
ful that the good Bellew was 
seriously grieved. ‘The chap’s 
a bit cracked, you know,” he 
announced in hall. “Didn't 
know me. Asked me what 
‘footer’ meant when I told him 
about the Bayswick match, and 
talked about nothing but a lot 
of heathen Scotch names.” 
One dream haunted Colin 
throughout the days of his re- 
covery. He was tormented with 
a furious thirst, poorly assuaged 
at long intervals by watered 
milk. So when he crossed the 
borders of dreamland his first 
search was always for a well. 
He tried the brushwood inland 
from the beach, but it was dry 
as stone. Then he climbed with 
difficulty the boundary ridge, 
and found little pools of salt 
water, while far on the other 
side gleamed the dark black 
bog-holes. Here was not what 
he sought, and he was in deep 
despair, till suddenly over the 
sea he caught a glimpse of his 
old path running beyond Cuna 
to a bank of mist. He rushed 
down to the tide’s edge, and 
to his amazement found solid 
ground. Now was the chance 
for which he had long looked, 
and he ran happily westwards, 
till of a sudden the solid earth 
seemed to sink with him, and 
he was in the waters struggling. 
But two curious things he noted. 
One was that the far bank of 
mist seemed to open for a pin- 
point of time, and he had a 
gleam of land. He saw noth- 
ing distinctly, only a line which 
was not mist and was not 
water. The second was that the 
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water was fresh, and as he was 
drinking from this curious new 
fresh sea he awoke. The dream 
was repeated three times before 
he left the sick-room. Always 
he wakened at the.same place, 
always he quenched his thirst 
in the fresh sea, but never again 
did the mist open for him and 
show him the strange country. 


From Cecil’s he went to the 
famous school which was the 
tradition in his family. The 
Head spoke to his house-master 
of his coming. ‘We are to 
have another Raden here,” he 
said, “and I am glad of it, if 
the young one turns out to be 
anything like the others. 
There’s a good deal of dry-rot 
among the boys just now. 
They are all too old for their 
years and too wise in the 
wrong way. They haven't 
anything like the enthusiasm in 


sports they had twenty years 
ago when [I first came here. I 
hopé this young Raden will stir 


them up.” The house-master 
agreed, and when he first 
caught sight of Colin’s slim, 
well-knit figure, looked into the 
handsome kindly eyes, and 
heard his curiously diffident 
speech, his doubts vanished. 
“We have got the right stuff 
now,” he told himself, and the 
senior for whom the new boy 
fagged made the same comment. 

From the anomalous insigni- 
ficance of fagdom Colin climbed 
up the School, leaving every- 
where a record of honest good- 
nature. He was allowed to 
forget his cricket and football, 
but in return he was initiated 
Into the mysteries of the river. 

ater had always been his 
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delight, so he went through the 
dreary preliminaries of being 
coached in a tub-pair till he 
learned to swing steadily and 
get his arms quickly forward. 
Then came the stages of scratch 
fours and scratch eights, till 
after a long apprenticeship he 
was promoted to the dignity of 
a thwart in the Eight itself. 
In his last year he was Captain 
of Boats, a position which joins 
the responsibility of a Cabinet 
Minister to the rapturous pop- 
ular applause of a successful 
warrior. Nor was he the least 
distinguished of a great band. 
With Colin at seven the School 
won the Ladies’ after the clos- 
est race on record. 

The Head’s prophecy fell true, 
for Colin was a born leader. 
For all his good-humour and 
diffidence of speech, he had a 
trick of shutting his teeth 
which all respected. As cap- 
tain he was the idol of the 
school, and he ruled it well and 
justly. For the rest, he was a 
curious boy with none of the 
ordinary young enthusiasms, 
reserved for all his kindliness. 
At house “shouters” his was 
not the voice which led the 
stirring strains of “Stroke it 
all you know,” though his 
position demanded it. He cared 
little about work, and the 
School-house scholar, who 
fancied him from his manner a 
devotee of things intellectual, 
found in Colin but an affected 
interest. He read a certain 
amount of modern poetry with 
considerable boredom; fiction 
he never opened. The truth 
was that he had a romance in 
his own brain which, willy 
nilly, would play itself out, and 
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which left him small relish for 
the pale second-hand inanities 
of art. Often, when with 
others he would lie in the deep 
meadows by the river on some 
hot summer’s day, his fancies 
would take a curious colour. 
He adored the soft English 
landscape, the lush grasses, the 
slow streams, the ancient secu- 
lar trees. But as he looked 
into the hazy green distance 
a colder air would blow on his 
cheek, a pungent smell of salt 
and pines would be for a 
moment in his nostrils, and he 
would be gazing at a line of 
waves on a beach, a ridge of 
low rocks, and a shining sea- 
path running out to—ah, that 
he could not tell! The envious 
Cuna would suddenly block all 
the vistas. He had constantly 
the vision before his eyes, and 
he strove to strain into the 
distance before Cuna_ should 
intervene. Once or twice he 
seemed almost to achieve it. 
He found that by keeping on 
the top of the low rock-ridge he 
could cheat Cuna by a second 
or two, and get a glimpse of a 
misty something out in the 
west. The vision took odd 
times for recurring,—once or 
‘ twice in lecture, once on the 
cricket-ground, many times in 
the fields of a Sunday, and 
once while he paddled down to 
the start in a Trials race. It 
gave him a keen pleasure: it 
was his private domain, where 
at any moment he might make 
some enchanting discovery. 

At this time he began to 
spend his vacations at Kin- 
lochuna. His father, an elderly 
ex-diplomat, had permanently 
taken up his abode there, and 
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was rapidly settling into the 
easy life of the Scotch laird. 
Colin returned to his native 
place without enthusiasm. His 
childhood there had been full 
of lonely hours, and he had 
come to like the warm south 
country. He found the house 
full of people, for his father 
entertained hugely, and the 
talk was of sport and sport 
alone. As a rule, your very 
great athlete is bored by 
Scotch shooting. Long hours 
of tramping and _ crouching 
among heather cramp  with- 
out fully exercising the body; 
and unless he has the love of 
the thing ingrained in him, 
the odds are that he will wish 
himself home. The father, in 
his new-found admiration for 
his lot, was content to face 
all weathers; the son found it 
an effort to keep pace with 
such vigour. He thought upon 
the sunlit fields and _ reedy 
watercourses with regret, and 
saw little in the hills but a 
rough waste scarred with rock 
and sour with mosses. 

He read widely throughout 
these days, for his father had 
a taste for modern letters, and 
new books lay littered about 
the rooms. He read queer 
Celtic tales which he thought 
“sickening rot,” and mild Cel- 
tic poetry which he failed 
to understand. Among the 
guests was a noted manu- 
facturer of fiction, whom the 
elder Raden had met some- 
where and bidden to Kinloch- 
una. He had heard the tale 
of Colin’s ancestors and the 
sea headland of Acharra, and 
one day he asked the boy to 
show him the place, as he 
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wished to make a story of it. 
Colin assented unwillingly, for 
he had been slow to visit this 
place of memories, and he did 
not care to make his first 
experiment in such company. 
But the gentleman would not 
be gainsaid, so the two scram- 
bled through the sea-wood and 
climbed the low ridge which 
looked over the bay. The 
weather was mist and drizzle; 
Cuna had wholly hidden her- 
self, and the bluff Acharra 
loomed hazy and far. Colin 
was oddly disappointed: this 
reality was a poor place com- 
pared with his fancies. His 
companion stroked his peaked 
beard, talked nonsense about 
Colin the Red and rhetoric 
about “the spirit of the misty 
grey weather having entered 
into the old tale.” “Think,” 
he cried; “to those old war- 
riors beyond that bank of mist 
was the whole desire of life, 
the Golden City, the Far Is- 
lands, whatever you care to 
call it.” Colin shivered, as if 
his holy places had been pro- 
faned, set down the man in 
his mind most unjustly as an 
“awful little cad,” and hurried 
him back to the house. 


Oxford received the boy with 
open arms, for his reputation 


had long preceded him. To 
the majority of men he was 
the one freshman of his year, 
and gossip was busy with his 
prospects. Nor was gossip dis- 
appointed. In his first year 
he rowed seven in the Eight. 
he next year he was captain 
of his college boats, and a year 
later the O.U.B.C. made ‘him 
Its president. For three years 
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he rowed in the winning Eight, 
and old coaches agreed that in 
him the perfect seven had been 
found. It was he who in the 
famous race of 18— caught up 
in the last three hundred yards 
the quickened stroke which 
gave Oxford victory. As he 
grew to his full strength he 
became a splendid figure of a 
man—tall, supple, deep-chested 
for all his elegance. His quick 
dark eyes and his kindly hesi- 
tating manners made people 
think his face extraordinarily 
handsome, when really it was 
in no way above the common. 
But his whole figure, as he stood 
in his shorts and sweater on the 
raft at Putney, was so full of 
youth and strength that people 
involuntarily smiled when they 
saw him—a smile of pleasure in 
so proper a piece of manhood. 
Colin enjoyed life hugely at 
Oxford, for to one so frank and 
well equipped the place gave of 
its best. He was the most dis- 
tinguished personage of his day 
there, but, save to school friends 
and the men he met officially on 
the river, he was little known. 
His diffidence and his very real 
exclusiveness kept him from be- 
ing the centre of a host of 
friends. His own countrymen 
in the place were utterly non- 
plussed by him. They claimed 
him eagerly as a fellow, but 
he had none of the ordinary 
characteristics of the race. 
There were Scots of every de- 
scription around him — pale- 
faced Scots who worked inces- 
santly, metaphysical Scots who 
talked in the Union, robustious 
Scots who played football. 
They were all men of hearty 
manners and many enthusiasms, 
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—who quoted Burns and dined 
to the immortal bard’s honour 
every 25th of January; who 
told interminable Scotch stories, 
and fell into fervours over na- 
tional sports, dishes, drinks, 
and religions. To the poor 
Colin it was all inexplicable. 
At the remote house of Kin- 
lochuna he had never heard 
of a Free Kirk or a haggis. 
He had never read a line of 
Burns, Scott bored him exceed- 
ingly, and in all honesty he 
thought Scots games inferior 
to southern sports. He had 
no great love for the bleak 
country, he cared nothing for 
the traditions of his house, so 
he was promptly set down by 
his compatriots as “denation- 
alised and degenerate.” 

He was idle, too, during 
these years as far as_ his 
“schools” were concerned, but 
he was always very intent 
upon his own private business. 
Whenever he sat down to read, 
when he sprawled on the grass 
at river picnics, in chapel, in 
lecture—in short, at any mo- 
ment when his body was at 
rest and his mind at leisure— 
his fancies were off on the 
same old path. Things had 
changed, however, in that coun- 
try. The boyish device of a 
hard road running over the 
waters had gone, and now it 
was invariably a boat which 
he saw beached on the shingle. 
It differed in shape. At first 
it was an ugly salmon -coble, 
such as the fishermen used for 
the nets at Kinlochuna. Then 
it passed, by rapid transitions, 
through a canvas skiff which 
it took good watermanship to 
sit, a whiff, an ordinary din- 
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ghey, till at last it settled itself 
into a long rough boat, pointed 
at both ends, with oar-holes in 
the sides instead of row-locks. 
It was the devil’s own business 
to launch it, and launch it 
anew he was compelled to for 
every journey; for though he 
left it bound in a little rock 
hollow below the ridge after 
landing, yet when he returned, 
lo! there was the clumsy thing 
high and dry upon the beach. 
The odd point about the new 
venture was that Cuna had 
ceased to trouble him. As 
soon as he had pulled his 
first stroke the island disap- 
peared, and nothing lay before 
him but the sea-fog. Yet, try 
as he might, he could come 
little nearer. The shores be- 
hind him might sink and lessen, 
but the impenetrable mist was 
still miles to the westward. 
Sometimes he rowed so far that 
the shore was a thin line upon 
the horizon, but when he turned 
the boat it seemed to ground 
in a second on the beach. 
The long laboured journey out 
and the instantaneous return 
puzzled him at first, but soon 
he became used to them. His 
one grief was the mist, which 
seemed to grow denser as he 
neared it. The sudden glimpse 
of land which he had got from 
the ridge of rock in the old 
boyish days was now denied 
him, and with the denial came 
a keener exultation in the quest. 
Somewhere in the west, he 
knew, must be land, and in 
this land a well of sweet water 
—for so he had interpreted his 
feverish dream. Sometimes, 
when the wind blew against 
him, he caught scents from it 
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—generally the scent of pines, 
as on the little ridge on the 
shore behind him. 

One day on his college barge, 
while he was waiting for a 
picnic party to start, he seemed 
to get nearer than before. Out 
on that western sea, as he saw 
it, it was fresh, blowing weather, 
with a clear hot sky above. It 
was hard work rowing, for the 
wind was against him, and the 
sun scorched his forehead. The 
air seemed full of scents—and 
sounds, too, sounds of far-away 
surf and wind in trees. He 
rested for a moment on his oars 
and turned his head. His heart 
beat quickly, for there was a 
rift in the mist, and far through 
a line of sand ringed with snow- 
white foam. 

Somebody shook him roughly, 
—“Come on, Colin, old man. 
They’re all waiting for you. 
Do you know you've been half 
asleep ?” 

Colin rose and _ followed 
silently, with drowsy eyes. 
His mind was curiously ex- 
cited. He had looked inside 
the veil of mist. Now he knew 
what was the land he sought. 


He made the voyage often, 
now that the spell was broken. 
It was short work to launch 
the boat, and, whereas it had 
been a long pull formerly, now 
it needed only a few strokes to 
bring him to the Rim of the 


Mist. There was no chance of 
getting farther, and he scarcely 
tried. He was content to rest 
there, in a world of curious 
scents and sounds, till the mist 
drew down and he was driven 
back to shore. 


The change in his environ- 
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ment troubled him little. For 
a man who has been an idol at 
the University to fall suddenly 
into the comparative insignifi- 
cance of town is often a bitter 
experience; but Colin, whose 
thoughts were not ambitious, 
scarcely noticed it. He found 
that he was less his own master 
than before, but he humbled 
himself to his new duties with- 
out complaint. Many of his 
old friends were about him ; he 
had plenty of acquaintances ; 
and, being “sufficient unto him- 
self,” he was unaccustomed to 
ennui. Invitations showered 
upon him thick and _ fast. 
Match-making mothers, know- 
ing his birth and his father’s 
income, and reflecting that he 
was the only child of his house, 
desired him as a son-in-law. 
He was bidden welcome every- 
where, and the young girls, for 
whose sake he was thus courted, 
found in him an attractive 
mystery. The tall good-looking 
athlete, with the kind eyes and 
the preposterously nervous man- 
ner, wakened their maidenly 
sympathies. As they danced 
with him or sat next to him 
at dinner, they talked fervently 
of Oxford, of the north, of the 
army, of his friends. “Stupid, 
but nice, my dear,” was Lady 
Afflint’s comment; and Miss 
Clarissa Herapath, the beauty 
of the year, declared to her 
friends that he was a “dear 
boy, but so awkward.” He was 
always forgetful, and ever apolo- 
getic; and when he forgot the 
Shandwicks’ theatre-party, the 
Herapaths’ dance, and at least 
a dozen minor matters, he began 
to acquire the reputation of a 
cynic and a recluse. 
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“You're a queer chap, Col,” 
Lieutenant Bellew said in ex- 
postulation. 

Colin shrugged his shoulders ; 
he was used to the description. 

“Do you know that Clara 
Herapath was trying all she 
knew to please you this after- 
noon, and you looked as if you 
weren't listening? Most men 
would have given their ears to 
be in your place.” 

“I’m awfully sorry, but I 
thought I was very polite to 
her.” 

“ And why weren’t you at the 
Marshams’ garden-party ? ” 

“Oh, I went to polo with 
Collinson and another man. 
And, I say, old chap, I’m not 
coming to the Logans_to- 
morrow. I’ve got a fence on 
with Adair at the school.” 

Little Bellew, who was a 
tremendous mirror of fashion 
and chevalier in general, looked 


up curiously at his tall friend. 

“Why don’t you like the 
women, Col, when they’re so 
fond of you?” 


“They aren’t,” said Colin, 
hotly, “and I don’t dislike ’em. 
But, Lord! they bore me. I 
might be doing twenty things 
when I talk nonsense to one of 
‘em for an hour. I come back 
as stupid as an owl, and besides 
there’s heaps of things better 
sport.” 

The truth was that, while 
among men he wasa leader and 
at his ease, among women his 
psychic balance was so oddly 
upset that he grew nervous and 
returned unhappy. The boat 
on the beach, ready in general 
to appear at the slightest- call, 
would delay long after such 
experiences, and its place would 
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be taken by some woman’s face 
for which he cared not a straw. 
For the boat, on the other 
hand, he cared a very great 
deal. In all his frank whole- 
some existence there was this 
enchanting background, this 
pleasure-garden which he cher- 
ished more than anything in 
life. He had come of late to 
look at it with somewhat dif- 
ferent eyes. The eager desire 
to search behind the mist was 
ever with him, but now he had 
also some curiosity about the 
details of the picture. As he 
pulled out to the Rim of the 
Mist sounds seemed to shape 
themselves on his lips, which 
by-and-by grew into actual 
wordsinhismemory. He wrote 
them down in scraps, and after 
some sorting they seemed to 
him a kind of Latin. He re- 
membered a college friend of 
his, one Medway, now reading 
for the Bar, who had been the 
foremost scholar of his acquaint- 
ance ; so with the scrap of paper 
in his pocket he climbed one 
evening to Medway’s rooms in 
the Temple. 

The man read the words 
curiously, and puzzled for a bit. 
“What’s made you take to 
Latin comps so late in life, 
Colin? It’s baddish, you know, 
even for you. I thought they'd 
have licked more into you at 
Eton.” 

Colin grinned with amuse- 
ment. “I'll tell you about it 
later,” he said. “Can you make 
out what it means?” 

“It seems to be a kind of 
dog-Latin or monkish Latin or 
something of the sort,” said 
Medway. “It reads like this: 
‘Soles occidere solent’ (that’s 
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cribbed from Catullus, and be- 
sides it’s the regular monkish 
pun)... qua... then blan- 
dula something. Then there’s 
a lot of Choctaw, and then ille 
insule dilectee in quas festinant 
somnia animule gaudia. That’s 
pretty fair rot. Hullo, by 
George! here’s something better 
—Insula pomorum insula vite. 
That’s Geoffrey of Monmouth.” 


He made a dive to a bookcase . 


and pulled out a battered little 
calf-bound duodecimo. ‘“ Here’s 
all about your Isle of Apple- 
trees. Listen. ‘Situate far 
out in the Western ocean, be- 
yond the Utmost Islands, be- 
yond even the little Isle of 
Sheep where the cairns of dead 
men are, lies the Island of 
Apple-trees where the heroes 
and princes of the nations live 
their second life.’” He closed 
the book and putit back. “It’s 
the old ancient story, the Greek 
Hesperides, the British Avilion, 
and this Apple-tree Island is 
the northern equivalent.” 

Colin sat entranced, his me- 
mory busy with a_ problem. 
Could he distinguish the scents 
of apple-trees among the per- 
fumes of the Rim of the Mist. 
For the moment he thought he 
could. He was roused by Med- 
way’s voice asking the story of 
the writing. 

“Oh, it’s just some nonsense 
that was running in my head, 
so I wrote it down to see what 
it was,” . 

“But you must have been 
reading. A new exercise for 
you, Colin?” 

“No, I wasn’t reading. Look 
here. You know the sort of 
pictures you make for yourself 
of places you like.” 
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“Rather! Mine is a Devon 
moor with a little red shooting- 
box in the heart of it.” 

“Well, mine is different. Mine 
is a sort of beach with a sea and 
a lot of islands somewhere far 
out. It is a jolly place, fresh, 
you know, and blowing, and 
smells good. ’*Pon my word, 
now I think of it, there’s always 
been a scent of apples.” 

“Sort of cider-press? Well, 
I must be off. You'd better 
come round to the club and see 
the telegrams about the war. 
You should be keen about it.” 

One evening, a week later, 
Medway met a friend called 
Tillotson at the club, and, being 
lonely, they dined together. 
Tillotson was a man of some 
note in science, a dabbler in 
psychology, an amateur histor- 
ian, a ripe genealogist. They 
talked of politics and the war, 
of a new book, of Mrs Runny- 
mede, and finally of their hob- 
bies.” 

“T am writing an article,” 
said Tillotson. “Craikes asked 
me to do it for the ‘Monthly.’ 
It’s on a nice point in psychics. 
I call it ‘The Transmission of 
Fallacies,’ but I do not mean 
the logical kind. The question 
is, Can a particular form of hal- 
lucination run in a family for 
generations. The proof must, of 
course, come from my genealogi- 
cal studies. I maintain it can. 
I instance the Douglas-Ernotts, 
not one of whom can see straight 
with the left eye. That is one 
side. In another class of ex- 
amples I take the Drapiers, who 
hate salt water and never go 
on board ship if they can help it. 
Then you remember the Dur- 
wards? Old Lady Balcrynie 
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used to tell me that no one of 
the lot could ever stand the 
sight of a green frock. There’s 
a chance for the romancer. The 
Manorwaters have the same 
madness, only their colour is 
red.”’ 

A vague remembrance haunt- 
ed Medway’s brain. 

“T know a man who might 
give you points from his own 
case. Did you ever meet a chap 
Raden—Colin Raden ?”’ 

Tillotson nodded. “ Long 
chap—in the Guards? ’Varsity 
oar, and used to be a crack 
bowler? No, I don’t know him. 
I know him well by sight, and I 
should like to meet him tre- 
mendously—as a genealogist, of 
course.” 
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“Why?” asked Medway. 

“Why? Because the man’s 
family is unique. You never 
hear much about them nowa- 
days, but away up in that 
north-west corner of Scotland 
they have ruled since the days 
of Noah. Why, man, they 
were aristocrats when our How- 
ards and Nevilles were green- 
grocers. I wish you would get 
this Raden to meet me some 
night.” 

“T am afraid there’s no 
chance of it just at present,” 
said Medway, taking up an 
evening paper. “I see that his 


regiment has been ordered to 
the front. But remind me when 
he comes back, and I'll be 
delighted.” 


ITT. 


And now there began for 
Colin a curious divided life,— 
without, a constant shifting of 
scene, days of heat and bustle 
and toil,—within, a slow, tan- 
talising, yet exquisite adven- 
ture. The Rim of the Mist 
was now no more the goal of 
his journeys, but the starting- 
point. Lying there, amid cool, 
fragrant sea-winds, his fanciful 
ear was subtly alert for the 
sounds of the dim land before 
him. Sleeping and waking the 
quest haunted him. As _ he 
flung himself on his bed the 
kerosene-filled air would change 
to an ocean freshness, the old 
boat would rock beneath him, 
and with clear eye and a boyish 
hope he would be waiting and 
watching. And then suddenly 
he would be back on shore, 
Cuna and the Acharra head- 
land shining grey in the morn- 


ing light, and with gritty mouth 
and sand-filled eyes he would 
awaken to the heat of the 
desert camp. 

He was kept busy, for his 
good-humour and energy made 
him a willing slave, and he was 
ready enough for volunteer 
work when others were weak 
with heat and despair. A 
thirty-mile ride left him un- 
tired; more, he followed the 
campaign with a sharp intelli- 
gence and found a new enthusi- 
asm for his profession. Dis- 
comforts there might be, but 
the days were happy; and then 
—the cool land, the bright 
land, which was his for the 
thinking of it. 

Soon they gave him recon- 
noitring work to do, and his 
wits were put to the trial. He 
came well out of the thing, 
and earned golden praise from 
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the silent colonel in command. 
He enjoyed it as he had en- 
joyed a hard race on the river 
or a good cricket match, and 
when his worried companions 
marvelled at his zeal he stam- 
mered and grew uncomfortable. 

“How the deuce do you keep 
it up, Colin?” the major asked 
him. “I’m an old hand at the 
job, and yet ve got a temper 
like devilled bones. You seem 
as chirpy as if you were going 
out to fish a chalk-stream on a 
June morning.” 

“Well, the fact is ” and 
Colin pulled himself up short, 
knowing that he could never 
explain. He felt miserably 
that he had an unfair advan- 
tage of the others. Poor Bel- 
lew, who groaned and swore 
in the heat at his side, knew 
nothing of the Rim of the Mist. 
It was really rough luck on the 
poor beggars, and who but him- 
self was the fortunate man ? 

As the days passed a curious 
thing happened. He found 
fragments of the Other world 
straying into his common life. 
The barriers of the two domains 
were falling, and more than 
once he caught himself looking 
at a steel-blue sea when his 
eyes should have found a mus- 
tard-coloured desert. One day, 
on a reconnoitring expedition, 
they stopped for a little on a 
hillock above a jungle of scrub, 
and, being hot and _ tired, 
scanned listlessly the endless 
yellow distances. 

“T suppose yon hill is about 
ten miles off,” said Bellew with 
dry lips. 

Colin looked vaguely. 
should say five.” 

“ And what’s that below it— 


“Ty 
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the black patch? Stones or 
scrub ?” 

Colin was in a day-dream. 
“Why do you call it black? 
It’s blue, quite blue.” 

“ Rot,” said the other. 
grey-black.” 

“ No, it’s water with the sun 
shining on it. It’s blue, but 
just at the edges it’s very near 
sea-green.”” 

Bellew rose excitedly. “ Hul- 
lo, Col, you’re seeing the mir- 
age! And you the fittest of 
the lot of us! You’ve got the 
sun in your head, old man!” 

“ Mirage!” Colin cried in con- 
tempt. He was awake now, 
but the thought of confusing 
his own bright western sea 
with a mirage gave him a 
curious pain. For a moment 
he felt the gulf of separation 
between his two worlds, but 
only for a moment. As the 
party remounted he gave his 
fancies the rein, and ere he 
reached camp he had felt the 
oars in his hand and sniffed 
the apple-tree blossom from the 
distant beaches. 

The major came to him after 
supper. 

“Bellew told me you saw 
the mirage to-day, Colin,” he 
said. “I expect your eyes are 
getting a bit bad. Better get 
your sand-spectacles out.” 

Colin laughed. “Thanks. 
It’s awfully good of you to 
bother, but I think Bellew took 
me up wrong. I never was 
fitter in my life.” 


“Tt’s 


By-and-by the turn came for 
pride to be humbled. A low 


desert fever took him, and 
though he went through the 
day as usual, it was with 
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dreary lassitude ; and at night, 
with hot hands clasped above 
his damp hair, he found sleep 
a hard goddess to conquer. 

It was the normal condition 
of the others, so he had small 
cause to complain, but it worked 
havoc with his fancies. He had 
never been ill since his childish 
days, and this little fever meant 
much to one whose nature was 
poised on a needle-point. He 
found himself confronted with 
a hard bare world, with the gilt 
rubbed from its corners. The 
Rim of the Mist seemed a place 
of vague horrors; when he 
reached it his soul was con- 
sumed with terror; he struggled 
impotently to advance ; behind 
him Cuna and the Acharra 
coast seemed a place of evil 
dreams. Again, as in his old 


fever, he was tormented with a 
devouring thirst, but the sea 


beside him was not fresh, but 
brackish as a rock-pool. He 
yearned for the apple - tree 
beaches in front; there, he 
knew, were cold springs of 
water; the fresh smell of it 
was blown towards him in his 
nightmare. 

But as the days passed and 
the misery for all grew more 
intense, an odd hope began to 
rise in his mind. It could not 
last, coolness and health were 
waiting near, and his reason 
for the hope came from the 
odd events at the Rim of the 
Mist. The haze was clearing 
from the foreground, the surf- 
lined coast seemed nearer, and 
though all was obscure save the 
milk-white sand and the foam, 
yet here was earnest enough 
for him. Once more he _ be- 
came cheerful ; weak and light- 
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headed he rode out again; and 
the major, who was recovering 
from sunstroke, found envy take 
the place of pity in his soul. 

The hope was near fulfil- 
ment. One evening when the 
heat was changing into the 
cooler twilight, Colin and 
Bellew were sent with a small 
picked body to scour the foot- 
hills above the river in case of 
a flank attack during the 
night-march. It was .work 
they had done regularly for 
weeks, and it is possible that 
precautions were relaxed. At 
any rate, as they turned a 
corner of hill, in a sandy pass 
where barren rocks looked down 
on more barren thorn thickets, 
a couple of rifle shots rang out 
from the scarp, and above them 
appeared a line of dark faces 
and white steel. A mere hand- 
ful, taken at a disadvantage, 
they could not hope to disperse 
numbers, so Colin gave the 
word to wheel about and return. 
Again shots rang out, and little 
Bellew had only time to catch 
at his friend’s arm to save 
him from falling from the 
saddle, 

The word of command had 
scarcely left Colin’s mouth when 
a sharp pain went through his 
chest, and his breath seemed to 
catch and stop. He felt as in 
a condensed moment of time 
the heat, the desert smell, the 
dust in his eyes and _ throat, 
while he leaned helplessly for- 
ward on his horse’s mane. 
Then the world vanished for 
him. . . . The boat was rock- 
ing under him, the oars in his 
hand. He pulled and it moved, 
straight, arrow-like towards the 
forbidden shore. As if under a 
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great wind the mist furled up 
and fled. Scents of pines, of 
apple-trees, of great fields of 
thyme and heather, hung about 
him; the sound of wind in a 
forest, of cool waters falling in 
showers, of old moorland music, 
came thin and faint with an 
exquisite clearness. A second 
and the boat was among the 
surf, its gunwale ringed with 
white foam, as it leaped to the 
still waters beyond. Clear and 
deep and still the water lay, 
and then the white beaches 
shelved downward, and_ the 
boat grated on the sand. He 
turned, every limb alert with 
a strange new life, crying out 
words which had shaped them- 
selves on his lips and which 
an echo seemed to catch and 
answer. There was the green 
forest before him, the hills of 
peace, the cold white waters. 
With a passionate joy he leaped 
on the beach, his arms out- 
stretched to this new earth, 
this light of the world, this 
old desire of the heart—youth, 
rapture, immortality. 


Bellew brought the body 
back to camp, himself half-dead 
with fatigue and whimpering 
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like a child. He almost fell 
from his horse, and when others 
took his burden from him and 
laid it reverently in his tent, 
he stood beside it, rubbing sand 
and sweat from his poor pur- 
blind eyes, his teeth chattering 
with fever. He was given 
something to drink, but he 
swallowed barely a mouthful. 

“It was some d-d-damned 
sharpshooter,” he said. “ Right 
through the breast, and he 
never spoke to me again. My 
poor old Col! He was the 
best chap God ever created, 
and I do-don’t care a dash 
what becomes of me now. I 
was at school with him, you 
know, you men.” 

“Was he killed outright?” 
asked the Major hoarsely. 

“N-no. He lived for about 
five minutes. But I think the 
sun had got into his head or 
he was mad with pain, for he 
d-d-didn’t know where he was. 
He kept crying out about the 
smell of pine-trees and heather 
and a lot of pure nonsense about 
water.” 

“Ht dulces reminiscitur Ar- 
gos,” somebody quoted mourn- 
fully, as they went out to the 
desert evening. 
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THE first three volumes of 
Byron’s ‘ Letters and Journals,’ 
which Mr Rowland Prothero is 
editing and Mr John Murray 
is publishing, take their readers 
to the end of the year 1816, 
and so include the brief period 
of his lionising in London, the 
lamentable business of his mar- 
riage, his separation from his 
wife, his persecution (for it 
amounted to that), and his 
virtual and virtuous expulsion 
from his country. A point has 
been reached, therefore, at 
which one may examine com- 
paratively the edition so far 
as it has gone—its merits, 
which are certain; and its 
demerits, such as they may 
be. And having done so, one 
may be permitted further to 
state an opinion or two, con- 
firmed by certain fresh evi- 


dences in these three books,, 


of one of the most remarkable 
Englishmen, putting him at 
his lowest, that ever lived, and 
of one of the strangest events 
in our social history. 

Mention, but the briefest 
mention only, must be made 
of the fact that circumstances 
and accidents have prevented 
the placing of Mr Murray’s 
mass of fresh material in the 
hands of the poet and critic 
whose gifts, knowledge, and 
distinction alike marked him 
patently as the writer best 
fitted to deal with it. It is a 
fact to which Mr Prothero 
himself has gracefully and ‘gen- 
erously alluded, and on which 
Mr Henley would not thank 


me for insisting. But it is too 
great a pity, too great a loss to 
the interest of contemporary 
letters, for one to do less than 
express regret. With this ex- 
ception, however, it would be 
difficult to think of an editor 
who would have been likely to 
do the work more effectively 
than Mr Prothero. He is pains- 
taking to an admirable degree ; 
his names and dates and quota- 
tions are noted all with schol- 
arly exactitude. In the matter 
of quotations, indeed, I am 
tempted to think him a trifle 
over-lavish of his care. Byron 
had a memory wonderfully 
quick and tenacious, but not 
verbally accurate: he quotes 
freely in his letters, and often 
makes a mistake, whereupon 
Mr Prothero inevitably puts 
him right—which is very well, 
but a little distracting to one’s 
attention, as also are the 
equally well-justified and in- 
evitable references to acts and 
scenes in Shakespeare and so 
forth. But this is the un- 
gracious grumble of the sur- 
feited. Mr Prothero’s other 
conspicuous excellence is clear- 
ness of statement ; his facts are 
unambiguously given, and when 
he gives an opinion (of which 
he is properly sparing) there is 
no doubt of it. Throughout, 
however, he has subordinated 
himself to his task, taking, it 
would seem, his part to be 
strictly that of an editor, not 
of a biographer. It would seem 
as though he had deliberately 
purposed not to supersede 
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Thomas Moore in his part of 
commentator. As a _ conse- 
quence, partly, of this attitude, 
while the edition, so far as the 
actual letters and journals are 
concerned, takes the place of 
Moore’s, by reason of fresh 
material, fulness, accuracy, 
Moore’s own part of the work 
is not superseded: it is still 
necessary for an amateur of 
the subject to read the Life. 
This I take to be by no 
means a demerit. We think 
nowadays that Tom Moore 
was overrated in his, but at 
least he was a considerable 
personage, more than repre- 
sentative of the best opinion 
current in English society, and 
one of Byron’s two or three 
most intimate friends to boot. 
His Life is more than worth 
reading for its own sake. Mr 


Prothero has perforce made sev- 


eral excerpts from it, but I 
fancy—one fancies inevitably — 
that he has left several signifi- 
cant passages out. For ex- 
ample, there is the little anec- 
dote of Byron’s early boyhood 
in Aberdeen, an anecdote which 
illustrates a persistent charac- 
teristic and is curious for the 
Scotch dialect, which is toler- 
ably foreign to our ideas of the 
later Byron: I mean the flash of 
temper and the “dinna speak 
of it!” to the lady who noticed 
his lameness. This is to be 
minute, but in personal studies 
one is minute or nothing. 
There is Moore’s story of the 
lobster and the brandy, which 
1s not given in the notes to the 
letter referring to it. There 
are Byron’s criticisms of his 
own “English Bards,” &c., 
Written on a copy of the poem 
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in 1818; and there are Byron’s 
notes on Isaac D’Israeli’s ‘ Lit- 
erary Character’— “When a 
boy I could never bear to read 
any poetry whatever without 
disgust and reluctance ” — but 
these may be found in some 
later volume. Byron’s saying 
“ Miss Millbanke, shall we go?” 
when his bride and he were 
setting out on their honeymoon, 
was significant enough—if only 
for his absence of mind on the 
occasion, elsewhere recorded— 
to be recalled. These are ex- 
amples of slight omissions 
(within the period) which one 
reader might regret and an- 
other not; but they help to 
bear out my contention that 
Moore’s Life must still be read. 

A more obvious omission, 
and one which I quite fail to 
understand, is that Mr Prothero 
never marks his fresh material, 
whether letters or passages in 
letters, as such. This is not 
perhaps important to the gen- 
eral reader, but is so obviously 
inconvenient to any one who 
wishes to compare editions, or 
who, having read the old, wishes 
to read only what is new, and 
it has saved such a very small 
amount of labour that one is 
perplexed by it. It is possible 
to guess roughly and in a 
roundabout way from what we 
are told of collation with the 
original MSS. that certain 
batches of letters are newly 
published, and of course it is 
possible to collate the editions 
letter by letter ; but this tedious 
and mechanical task might have 
been so easily obviated... . Any 
other objection? None, I think, 
unless it be that the design on 
the cover is not beautiful, the 
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coronets with which it is pep- 
pered reminding one of an 
unimportant and amusing but 
none the less rather petty foible 
of the poet, who was called 
“the old English baron” at 
Dr Glennie’s school, and was 
known at Harrow to speak of 
a “brother peer,” and _ prob- 
ably to be kicked therefor. 
After all, however, it is possible 
to have one’s copy rebound. 
The merits of the edition are 
progressive. The new material 
for the early years is large, but 
not very remarkable. It grows 
in interest with the “ Hours of 
Idleness”’ and “ English Bards ” 
period, at which Moore began 
to suppress names and delete 
passages as offensive to people 
alive at the time, which Mr 
Prothero has restored. With 
the third volume, which begins 
when Byron returned from his 
travels in the East, the fresh 
matter grows rapidly in im- 
portance, and is especially valu- 
able for the light on Byron’s 
connection with his charm- 
ing friends, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, Lady Oxford, and Lady 
Frances Webster. It is too late 
in the day to profess to regret 
thislight. Nobody detests and 
abhors more than I the un- 
necessary publication of private 
matters: there have been in- 
stances of late which I do not 
hesitate, especially since I need 
not name them, to call disgust- 
ing. But Byron’s loves and 
quarrels, completely interesting 
as they are for the psychology 
of passion and intrigue and clash 
of characters and for the social 
history of the period, were public 
property (used as public pro- 
perty is wont to be used) eighty 
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years ago, and his charming 
friends might be great-grand- 
mothers: the most fastidious of 
us need not blush to be curious 
about them. Finally (for this 
third volume) there is a corre- 
spondence anent the famous 
separation, not all of it newly 
published, it is true, but con- 
veniently collected from various 
sources, which makes the nature 
of that transaction and of its 
unhappy consequences for Byron 
plain to the most mystery-loving 
of theorists. It will be in future 
volumes, however, that the ad- 
vantages of this edition over its 
predecessors will be most ap- 
parent, for, as Mr Prothero has 
pointed out, the bulk of Byron’s 
correspondence from 1816 on- 
wards was with John Murray, 
whom he used as a convenient 
medium for communication with 
men of letters and with his men 
friends generally in England: a 
large part of this correspon- 
dence has not been published, 
and much of what has been pub- 
lished was very freely edited by 
Moore ; consequently, from this 
point onwards one will look for 
fresh matter greater in quantity 
and (since Byron had reached 
that period of his life most 
fruitful intellectually and least 
distracted by mere worries and 
unlucky accidents) better in 
quality as well; possibly also 
one may write about it. And so 
much for any general or formal 
comparison of editions : one may 
pass to a more particular con- 
sideration of the conclusions to 
be drawn (more firmly than be- 
fore) from the last—that is to 
say, to some estimate of Byron 
and his fortunes as he and they 
were up to the year 1816. 
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Without apology, for it is 
useless to deny that Byron is 
still an open question. Many 
of us have made up our minds 
about his place as a poet and 
his qualities as a man, but 
we can always find somebody 
—not necessarily an unintelli- 
gent body—to take the oppo- 
site view. It is not to the 
purpose of this essay to argue 
about his poetry. The extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm for his 
earlier poetry was largely a 
question of the needs of a 
given generation; it was not 
until “Don Juan” that he 
wrote for all time—until “ Don 
Juan,” which for sheer strength 
of intellect, expressed in hu- 
mour or irony or idea, for vari- 
ousness of humanity, and here 
and there for beauty of phrase 
and feeling, I take to be, with 
your leave or without it, one of 
the very greatest of the written 
achievements of our race. For 
the poetry up to 1816, bating 
parts of the first two cantos of 
“Childe Harold,” the first half- 
dozen stanzas or so of “ Pari- 
sina,” and certain songs, I am 
willng to give some ground 
to its assailants. There is, 
however, an order of adverse 
criticism of it for which I 
am glad to express my con- 
tempt. In so far as the con- 
temporary ideal of style is 
for simplicity and directness, 
I think it a better ideal than 
that of Byron’s day. His own 
letters are as good an example 
of direct simplicity as you 
may find anywhere: his earlier 
poems are not so. That is a 
pity, I admit: I admit that 
the convention of phrasing for 
poetry current in his time was 
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a bad convention. On this 
subject no greater a person 
than Leigh Hunt gave Byron 
some very sound advice, for 
which I can forgive the 
“puppy-dog” a good deal of 
his trivially abominable treat- 
ment of Byron’s memory. The 
passage is worth transcribing : 
“The plain matter is this: it 
appears to me that we often 
hurt the effect, in modern 
poetry, of very true feelings 
and descriptions by putting 
them in false language; that 
is to say, we accommodate 
ourselves to certain habitual, 
sophisticated phrases of written 
language, and thus take away 
from real feeling of any sort 
the only language it ever actu- 
ally uses, which is the spoken 
language.” That is a truth 
we have happily come to recog- 
nise, and sometimes even to 
remember, in practice: in By- 
ron’s time it was little under- 
stood. But because he was 
largely a victim of this “hab- 
itual sophisticated ” diction, 
certain critics are blind to the 
abundant evidence, internal 
and external, that his poetry 
was passionately individual and 
felt; that it was produced, as 
we know now, invariably as 
a result of some emotional dis- 
turbance of his own— and 
blandly condemn it as “insin- 
cere.” This is the criticism 
of critics who never grow up, 
—whose vision, in depth and 
breadth, is always that of the 
sixth-form boy. I am glad to 
say an unkind word for them ; 
but, as I stated, it is not my 
purpose to argue about Byron’s 
poetry. 

Of his character as a man 
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there will be always, of course, 
two opinions. Some of us ad- 
mire a great mind and a gener- 
ous heart; others admire a ret- 
icent manner, freedom from 
scandal, and the capacity of 
living within one’s income. 
These two sets of qualities are 
sometimes joined —heaven for- 
bid that I should deny it !—but 
when they are not there will al- 
ways be people who regard the 
absence of the latter rare set as 
more than counterbalancing the 
presence of the former: such 
people will always dislike the 
memory of Byron, and they 
must be left to their respectable, 
if not irresistibly attractive, 
point of view. But there are 
certain popular misconceptions 
of Byron on which it seems a 
commonplace to dwell, since the 
first publication of his letters 
should have dismissed them for 
ever, but which one may notice 
ina word. The idea of him as 
a saturnine, “affected,” glower- 
ing being, disdainful of ordinary 
life and plunged in melancholy 
and conceit, the idea which re- 
sulted in so many absurdities on 
the part of imitative idiots, is 
dissipated by the merest glance 
at his letters or the testimony 
of his friends. He was a lively 
and witty companion: Moore 
notes in his Diary this fact of 
him when he saw him in Venice 
after three years’ absence from 
England, and when he had 
cause enough for melancholy in 
the revival of memories such a 
meeting would cause. He was 
full of humour, enjoyed a joke 
and even a romp: who that has 
read it can forget that scene 
when he tried to read Thurlow’s 
poem to Moore and Rogers and 
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could not proceed for laughing? 
As for conceit, a man of Byron’s 
powers who professed a mean 
opinion of them would be an 
impostor ; but he never resented 
criticism from a friendly quarter, 
and would admit, even unrea- 
sonably, that another man had 
done better than he—e.g., his 
letter to Murray of April 26, 
1814: “After reading it” (a 
poem called “ Bonaparte” by 
Stratford Canning) “I really 
regret having written my own. 
I say that very sincerely, albeit 
unused to think humbly of my- 
self.” He was keenly interested 
in his friends’ affairs, and en- 
thusiastic about their achieve- 
ments. That he was bitter from 
time to time was _ inevitable. 
He had been brought up in 
exaggerated views of his im- 
portance, and especially of the 
importance of that unfortunate 
title of his, and when he went 
into the world after leaving 
Cambridge he found himself 
without a friend, except for a 
few college cronies, and with 
no resort but the places of vul- 
gar dissipation. Then, as now, 
a mere title was no sufficient 
passport to the best of London 
society, and Byron’s only con- 
nections of any social standing 
were the family of his guardian, 
Lord Carlisle, with whom he 
had quarrelled. Followed later 
his brief career as a hero of 
society, and then the crisis 
which drove him from his coun- 
try, and in which, if ever a man 
had cause to rail at the malev- 
olence and stupidity of his 
fellow - creatures, he was that 
man. He was only twenty- 
eight when it happened: no 
wonder he was bitter. 
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But this bitterness yielded 
always to the least approach of 
kindness and friendliness. And 
Byron’s great capacity for 
friendship and the warmth of 
his affections may well detain 
you for a while, since they are 
illustrated again and again, in 
ways most touching to follow, 
in the new letters. His devo- 
tion to his sister, though as a 
boy he hardly ever saw her, is 
shown in many affectionate 
letters, and as one reads them 
one thinks with nausea of the 
hideous story which his wife 
(whose own letters are a suffi- 
cient refutation of it, if a refuta- 
tion were needed) devised in her, 
let us hope, crazy old age, and 
which the egregious Mrs Stowe 
and many respectable people 
and periodicals disgraced them- 
selves by believing or pretending 
to believe. His boyish affection 
for his Harrow friends, whose 
letters he kept to the end of 
his life, and for his Cambridge 
friends; his continued kindness 
to his lawyer’s family, with 
whom he had stayed as a boy; 
his care for innumerable de- 
pendents—e.g., the old woman 
who followed him in all his 
changes of address until he left 
England; his enthusiasm for 
Tom Moore ; above all, perhaps, 
since money is unfortunately a 
real though a vulgar touchstone 
of friendship, his unbounded and 
delicate generosity,—all this is 
clear proof of a loyal and warm 
heart, and is very touching to 
observe. 

I say touching, for it is quite 
evident that Byron’s friendship 
was very ill requited. His best 
friend was Hobhouse, who de- 
fended him boldly in the worst 
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of his crisis, who did not scruple 
to tell him his faults, and who 
was the only one of his old 
friends who saw much of him 
when he left the country : Hob- 
house, who was always ready to 
speak with his enemies in the 
gate, with his wife, for example, 
and her terrible mother, or to 
support him by his presence 
(he saw him off from England, 
you remember, with Scrope 
Davies, the Regency Buck, who 
came to a bad end and deserved 
a better),—Hobhouse stands out 
as the one absolutely disinter- 
ested and constant friend. (I 
speak, you remember, of the 
period to 1816.) Ido not mean 
that the others were not disin- 
terested because Byron was of 
service to them, but with Hob- 
house there cannot be even a 
shadow of doubt: he had noth- 
ing to gain from Byron, and 
he braved social and _politi- 
cal drawbacks on his account. 
The Rev. Mr Hodgson, whose 
marriage was made possible by 
Byron’s gift of £1000, wrote 
feeling letters and shed a manly 
tear over his misfortunes. His 
sister, of course, did not fail him, 
though she was a little too much 
of a peacemaker at the time of 
his separation. Hanson his 
lawyer and Murray his pub- 
lisher—of course they remained 
on terms with him. Who else 
wasthere? There was Fletcher, 
his valet. . . . Most of Byron’s 
friends seemed to have taken 
his hospitality and his money 
and gone away to criticise his 
eccentricities. It is a little sig- 
nificant that before he left Eng- 
land Byron, who had given 
large sums of money to several 
personal friends and had sup- 
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ported poor authors, so to speak, 
all over the country, had to sell 
his library for £1500. 

I have not forgotten Tom 
Moore ; but his case is complex, 
and requires a paragraph to 
itself. Byron counted Moore 
and Hobhouse as his two most 
intimate friends. Moore stood 
before the world as his friend 
par excellence, his literary ex- 
ecutor, and so forth. He was 
unfortunately out of town when 
the town turned on Byron and 
rent him. His Life is full of 
appreciation, and no doubt he 
only did his duty in pointing 
out Byron’s faults. But have 
you ever read Moore’s Diary ? 
It is in eight volumes, I grant 
you, but it is worth reading as 
the revelation of a_ kindly, 
plucky, intelligent, independent 
little soul, and, moreover, as a 
mine of stories, many of which 


will bear quoting anywhere. 
The revelation is intimate, so in- 
timate that I sometimes wonder 
why our essayists do not men- 
tion it when they are writing 


about Pepys. (For example, 
when he hears of Walter Scott’s 
misfortunes the diarist regrets 
that he knew him so well, for 
otherwise he had been spared 
the pain of sympathy—surely 
an unusually frank touch.) 
Well, I find no great affection 
for Byron in this Diary, and I 
cannot help thinking it a better 
guide to his feelings than his 
Life of Byron, where every con- 
sideration induced him to dis- 
play his affection and admira- 
tion at their highest. Moore, 
I fancy, was one of those men 
who keep their real affections 
strictly for those near to them. 
He was devoted to his family : 
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he was an excellent son, hus- 
band, and father. But his 
friends in the world with whom 
he dined and stayed in the 
country, leaving his dear Bessy 
at home as a rule, these friends 
he regarded somewhat coldly 
and critically, and among them 
I think he placed his “noble 
friend” Byron. He is critical 
of the letters he receives or is 
shown; he shows little gratitude 
for their affection for himself. 
At the very moment when 
Byron gave him the Memoirs 
to do what he liked with them, 
he notes that Byron is growing 
careful about money and hoards 
sequins in a box. He admired 
Byron sincerely, I do not doubt: 
the evidences of his chagrin 
when people failed to place 
himself on Byron’s level are 
natural when we remember 
that audiences in the Edin- 
burgh and Dublin theatres 
cheered Tom Moore when he 
went to the play. But I can 
find no evidence that he re- 
turned the intimate personal 
liking and affection which Byron 
had for him. When he heard 
of Byron’s death, his first 
thought was the destination of 
the Memoirs. As for the de- 
struction of those Memoirs, I 
do not think we should blame 
Tom Moore very severely. He 
lost money by it at the time, 
and everybody—Mrs Leigh and 
Hobhouse included — advised 
their destruction. It was a 
thousand pities : it did not seem 
to occur to Moore and his ad- 
visers that there was a mean 
between publication and de- 
struction. So far as one can 
gather, moreover, from Lord 
John Russell and others who 
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read them, there was nothing 
worse than “coarseness” to be 
alleged against them. A thou- 
sand pities: but I am sure that 
Moore thought he was doing 
the best for Byron’s posthumous 
interests. Only, once more, he 
never returned Byron’s friend- 
ship in full measure. But Byron 
was content with him, it seems, 
and so no harm was done. 

In the case of men whom he 
simply met in the world on 
a basis of mutual interests and 
tastes he had nothing for com- 
plaint before 1816, and the best 
of them—Rogers, for example, 
and Walter Scott—stood by 
him, more or less, at that time. 
Men whom he knew more 


strictly as men of letters, as 
Gifford and Jeffrey (whom he 
never met in the flesh), were 
not frightened into renouncing 
him. But all this was not 
enough for Byron: his tem- 


perament needed a return of 
his warm affection, and that, 
save in very few instances, he 
never had. There is a curious 
proof that he himself was sin- 
cere in this matter. When the 
Duke of Dorset, who had been 
one of his boyhood’s closest 
friends, was killed in the hunt- 
ing-field in 1815, Byron con- 
fessed that he did not care. 
They had met only once in ten 
years, and “it would be a paltry 
affectation to pretend that I 
had any feeling for him worth 
the name.” (It was then that 
he wrote that sad and true 
poem, “There’s not a joy the 
world can give,” &c.) Such a 
confession would not be made 
by a trifler in friendship. 

It is this side of Byron’s 
nature which is best shown in 
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the letters up to 1816. Other 
qualities there are in abundance 
—keenness for life; humour, 
sometimes gay, sometimes bit- 
ing; whimsical flashes of tem- 
per—‘ the devil never created 
or perverted such a fiend as the 
fool of a printer”; cynicism, 
occasionally cheap, no doubt ; 
love of beautiful things most 
patently real. These qualities 
are confirmed afresh by the 
new letters, but they were well 
known of him before by all 
who preferred seeing the man 
himself to trusting popular con- 
ceptions of him. 

We come to the crash of 
1816, which the letters now 
printed or conveniently ar- 
ranged in this edition make 
more than ever, what I have 
called it, one of the strangest 
events in our social history. 
I do not mean the actual 
separation from his wife. That 
I take to be very little mys- 
terious. Miss Millbanke had 
been the idol of a little set, 
a prodigy of cultivation and 
goodness and so forth. She 
expected to be reverenced as 
a superior being, and to con- 
tinue in an attitude of tender 
pity for her husband’s imper- 
fections. As a lover—full of 
enthusiasm for a pure woman 
and weary of intrigue and 
the tempers of women less 
pure than pleasant — Byron 
used towards her, as his letters 
before marriage, now printed 
for the first time, show, as 
much deference as she could 
desire. But the réle of self- 
complacent angel in their wives 
is not commonly agreeable to 
husbands, and no doubt Byron 
found the cold superiority of 
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the spoilt paragon a thousand 
times worse than the tantrums 
of Lady Caroline Lamb. He 
was otherwise in an irritable 
frame of mind, living in an 
atmosphere of bailiffs and writs 
—an atmosphere which amuses 
comfortable people at a dis- 
tance, but is apt to get on 
the nerves of those who actu- 
ally experience it. And she, no 
doubt, experienced the irritation 
not uncommonly felt by perky 
little cleverness in the presence 
of a wider and deeper intellect. 
The sort of spirit, too, in which 
she regarded her husband and 
what was dear to him is 
significantly disclosed in her 
description of Mrs Musters 
(Mary Chaworth), the romantic 
and innocent love of his youth, 
as a “wicked -looking cat.” 
Byron had his reputation, and 
though at this time he seems 
to have been “faithful” to his 
wife,—for the Clairmont epi- 
sode is proved to have been 
subsequent to the separation,— 
his wife, with all her virtues 
and mathematics, was jealous. 
He came, we suppose, to derid- 
ing her perfections, and _ she, 
in a fury of outraged vanity, 
rushed to the conclusion (hon- 
estly, 1 do not doubt) that 
such a transgression could be 
explained only by madness. 
The doctors said he was not 
mad, and her vanity had no 
resource but to hit out. She 
was a cold-blooded woman, and 
vanity proved stronger than 
physical ties. She held Byron 
to his promise, incautiously 
given, of a separation when 
she should wish for it; she 
refused to go into court or 
make any definite charge 
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against him—though she told 
some story to her legal adviser, 
under a pledge of secrecy, to 
make him desist from attempts 
at reconciliation. Rather than 
express the petty nature of 
her quarrel, she preferred to 
ruin her husband’s reputation 
by her silence, and of course 
justified herself with ease. “I 
think it a great error to regard 
‘worldly disgrace’ as a serious 
evil compared to some that 
must ensue, with his character, 
from worldly prosperity. . . 
Not that I would voluntarily 
be the means of chastisement,” 
&c.: so she wrote, and so she 
wrote herself down an example 
of selfish canting cruelty for all 
time. And so much for Lady 
Byron, on whom one’s fancy can- 
not linger with much pleasure. 
It is not the separation, but 
the consequent conduct of the 
country —the word is not too 
large — which astonishes and 
perplexes me. For it is neither 
an unjust nor a_ cowardly 
country, and on this occasion 
its conduct was a miracle of 
cowardly injustice. Here was 
a famous poet, a young man 
of twenty-eight, an idol of 
society, of whom the worst 
that was known was that be- 
fore his marriage he had had 
certain connections with toler- 
ably well-known women in his 
set—connections to be regretted, 
but not unusual in such a set 
then, or now ; the country heard 
that he had separated from his 
wife, an occurrence of every- 
day ; immediately such a storm 
was raised against him im 
society and the newspapers 
that his acquaintances were 
afraid to know him, and his 
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friends required courage (which 
Lady Jersey, almost alone of 
them, had) to invite him to 
their houses, that he was ad- 
vised not to appear in public, 
to go to the House of Lords 
or the play (advice on which 
he did not act), and that at 
last his friends and he had to 
confess that it was idle to pro- 
test, and that England was im- 
possible for him: he left it, a 
veritable exile. Even then the 
rancour. followed him; people 
expressed indignation at the 
mere idea of his return (though 
not, of course, abstaining from 
intrusion on his privacy when 
they went abroad), silly calum- 
nies of all kinds about him 
were sent home —he was a 
cockshy for universal slander 
and hatred. 

Such is the bare fact, which 
we have to try to understand. 
A few aids to understanding 
of course exist. Without 
doubt there had been a great 
deal of latent hostility to Byron 
personally. He was not gener- 
ally popular with men. We 
know that he was frank and 
modest in conversation, but we 
know also that such an in- 
tellect as his could not endure 
empty chatter for ever, and 
sought solitude, and that such 
a quick and passionate tem- 
perament was not likely to 
suffer fools gladly. Now, in 
general society the average 
man is commonly a bit of a 
fool. Again, a sense that he had 
been unfairly treated rankled 
in him even in the time of his 
London vogue, and though he 
was modest he could be haughty 
with men, and that without 
the stolidity which was then, as 
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now, largely the national ideal 
of good-breeding. Again, he 
was known to have extra- 
ordinary success in attracting 
women. Again, his long 
periods of abstinence, his bis- 
cuits and soda-water, must 
have annoyed the Englishman 
of that period severely, though 
he atoned for it on occasion 
with his three bottles—“ a fair 
holiday drinker,” Scrope Davies 
called him. For more serious 
causes of unpopularity, there 
were many people who were 
honestly offended by his poetry, 
some perhaps who were hon- 
estly scandalised by the reports 
of his early dissipation, which 
he, in unhappy bravado, had 
countenanced, and there were 
many more who hated his poli- 
tics: he had praised Napoleon 
and offended the Regent, that 
miracle of chastity, and his 
Court. 

Now if Byron had been con- 
victed of some crime, it would 
have been natural that all this 
dislike and jealousy and dis- 
approval should have come to 
a head and sent up a prolonged 
howl: that is the way of the 
world. But the point is that 
not only was he not so con- 
victed, but that no definite 
charge was ever brought against 
him. I confess I used to think 
that there must have been such 
a charge; that it was known 
that he was afraid to face an 
accusation of something gener- 
ally abhorrent, which, if true, 
would have justified his ostra- 
cism. But it was clearly not 
so. Between the times of his 
separation and his leaving the 
country, he and his friends did 
their utmost to trace a definite 
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accusation to some man who 
could be called out. Hobhouse, 
on his behalf, insisted to the 
last with Lady Byron’s ad- 
visers that Byron was prepared 
to meet any charge publicly in 
a court of law. There was no 
question of his shirking inquiry ; 
he demanded it, and bitterly 
complained that it was not 
given him. It seems as though 
the whole country had entered 
into a conspiracy, none the less 
vile because it was but half 
conscious—a conspiracy of cow- 
ardly innuendo and _ silence 
under question. 

Speaking roughly, I take it 
to have been the case that the 
waxing conscience of the na- 
tion had grown impatient of 
notorious immorality in high 
places, and that Byron was a 
scapegoat. The hue and cry 
well started, some joined in it 
from private malignity, others 
from the mere contagion of a 
craze. It is a very poor ex- 
planation, and it leaves a stain 
of social injustice on the coun- 
try. Happily the injustice was 
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impotent to crush its victim, 
and happily we can afford to 
admit it, for it is unique in 
our social history. 

So we leave Byron in 1816, 
in the twenty-ninth year of his 
age, a man of many small faults 
and many commanding virtues ; 
a mass of contradictions, as are 
most men whom force of intel- 
lect and temperament throws 
into relief ; reckless and shrewd ; 
tempestuous and placable ; mod- 
est in regard to his intellect, 
vain of his good looks; an 
unselfish egotist; fickle in his 
realised passion, constant to 
an ideal. But the warmth 
and generosity of his friend- 
ships have no contrast in his 
character. 

After the year 1816, as his 
mind and his temperament 
deepened and _ broadened, his 
letters grow more and more 
pregnant with matter and de- 


lightful in expression: one will 
look for the new ones with 
interest both curious and _ pro- 
found. 


G. S. STREET. 
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On Service in the Uganda Protectorate. 


ON SERVICE IN THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 


BY CAPTAIN NEILL MALCOLM, D.S.O. 


I AM informed by those in 
the talking profession that 
there is no topic more popular 
upon a political platform at 
the present day than the ex- 
pansion of the British empire 
and the increase of British 
trade, more especially in regard 
to Africa. Upon the one side 
of politics “our civilising mis- 
sion” and “provision for pos- 
terity”’ form our theme; upon 
the other we declaim against 
“insane expenditure,’ “land 
hunger,” and the rest. 

By a merciful dispensation— 
afforded possibly by Providence, 
but certainly by the Queen’s 
Regulations—I am_ restrained 
from wandering along so 
thorny a path; my contribu- 
tion aiming solely at the fur- 
ther enlightenment of the many 
who form the listeners, and 
possibly of a few of those who 
speak, in the manner of our 
daily life in that portion of 
Africa in which I have spent 
the last two years, the Uganda 
Protectorate. Of course the 
more important events, which 
have formed the contents of 
more than one blue-book and 
of numerous paragraphs in the 
newspapers, are accessible to 
all; but these do not profess 
to acquaint our master, the 
taxpayer, with the story of 
those unconsidered trifles which 
fill up the intervals of fighting 
and fever, the two topics which 
claim almost the whole space 
devoted to Equatorial Africa 


in the afore-mentioned publica- 
tions. 

But it is in the matter of 
these very trifles that my per- 
sonal friends, in the smoking- 
room or round the dinner-table, 
have shown the greatest inter- 
est and, dare I say it, ignor- 
ance. Hence it is that I have 
been encouraged to write the 
following article, mere extracts 
from my _ veracious journal 
somewhat amplified, in the 
perhaps presumptuous hope 
that I may be able to enlist the 
sympathies of the readers of 
‘Maga,’ 

With this object I have 
chosen for my subject the ex- 
periences of a few days at the 
beginning of March 1898, when 
it fell to my lot to command a 
small party of Indian troops 
and armed Swahili porters who * 
were sent from Masindi by 
Lieutenant T. Scott, D.S.O., to 
relieve the Sudanese garrison 
at Fowera. 

It will doubtless be remem- 
bered that in the autumn of 
1897 an important expedition 
under Major J. R. L. Mac- 
Donald was brought to an 
abrupt stop, and the whole 
Uganda Protectorate thrown 
into confusion, by the outbreak 
of three companies of Sudanese 
soldiers who had been sent to 
form his escort. Since then 
our endeavours had mainly 
been directed to isolating these 
three companies and cutting 
them off from all communi- 
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cation with their comrades, 
many of whom were known to 
be disaffected. 

At last the mutineers had 
been driven across the Nile and 
out of the Protectorate by Cap- 
tain E. Harrison, after the battle 
at Kabagambi on the 24th of 
February; but they were by 
no means done with, and there 
was considerable danger of 
their re-entering at Fowera, 
which fort may justly be 
termed the northern gate of 
Unyoro, Mruli being the south- 
ernone. To guard against this 
danger Lieutenant Scott sent 
me on the 3rd of March, with 
one native officer and forty 
rifles from the Indian Contin- 
gent, to take over command of 
Fowera post, which had up to 
this moment been left in charge 
of a Sudanese native officer, in 
whose loyalty we had the ut- 
most confidence, but who would 
have been unable to resist the 
mutineers had they arrived in 
force, however willing he might 
have been to do so. 

I was accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant Dugmore of the Uganda 
Rifles, who had built the post 
we were going to relieve, and 
by Dr R. U. Moffat, principal 
medical officer in Uganda, 
whose great experience of the 
country, combined with his 
knowledge of the natives and 
their languages, made him an 
invaluable companion in any 
difficulties that might arise. 
The column consisted of the 
above - mentioned Europeans 
and Indians, twenty-five armed 
Swahili porters, who did not 
add much to our fighting power 
but were useful for odd jobs, 
and about 120 unarmed porters 
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of various nationalities, among 
them being a few Lendus, an 
interesting race whose home 
lies on the western shore of 
Lake Albert: they came to us 
originally when Lugard took 
over the Sudanese, whose slaves 
they had been, since when they 
have been in Government em- 
ploy as station-sweepers, gar- 
deners, porters, &c. The loads 
consisted for the most part of 
European kit, tents, Indian ra- 
tions, and spare ammunition ; 
we also had a Maxim gun. 
Attached to this small force 
were a Sudanese native officer 
and a few men of tried fidelity : 
they were to act as guides, and 
to pick up information about 
the mutineers en route, so that 
we should not march into Fow- 
era only to find it in the 
hands of the enemy, and then 
to have to beat a hasty retreat. 
Among them was an old wakil 
ombashi, or lance-corporal, who 
had belonged to Sir Samuel 
Baker’s picked body of the 
Forty Thieves, and a very fine 
specimen he was, a Dinka of 
the very best type, standing 
well over six feet high. 

We left Masindi at 3.30 P.M. 
on the 3rd of March, hoping 
to reach Fowera some time 
on the afternoon of the 5th. 
The distance was said to be 
about sixty miles, and as there 
was always a possibility of our 
coming across one or more of 
the bands of marauders known 
to be in the neighbourhood, it 
was by no means certain that 
we should arrive before the 6th ; 
but as every delay on our part 
increased the chances of being 
anticipated by the mutineers, 
we were determined to strain 
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every nerve to arrive early on 
the 5th. As will be shown, we 
were perfectly successful. I had 
only arrived at Masindi that 
morning after a short six-mile 
march, so had had a pretty busy 
morning ; but as Scott made all 
arrangements for the Indians 
himself, 1 had had some spare 
moments, of which I took ad- 
vantage to scribble a few lines 
home. The other two had been 
similarly occupied—Moffat with 
the hospital, and Dugmore with 
Sudanese, Lendus, &c. At last 
we were off, and when once 
started on safari—z.e., the line 
of march—in Africa, one never 
knows where it may lead to, 
nor does one very much care. 
Our chief hopes were that we 
might be successful in our mis- 
sion, of which there was not 
much doubt, and that we might 
drop in for a share of any ex- 
citement that was going. 

Our road ran in a north- 
easterly direction across fre- 
quent swamps, all of which had 
been bridged with great labour 
by Dugmore during the previous 
year; he had also cut a straight 
broad road from Masindi to 
Fowera, which has completely 
superseded the old native track 
by which Sir Samuel Baker 
retired from Unyoro when at- 
tacked by Kabarega during his 
second journey into Equatorial 
Africa. 

Of villages we saw nothing, 
but there was a fair sprinkling 
of banana - plantations, which 
become fewer and fewer as one 
travels north from the Victoria 

yanza. In Usoga, on the 
north-east shore of the lake, 
and in Uganda, the banana-tree 
supplies the people with every- 
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thing they want except clothes 
and tobacco: food, drink, soap, 
oil, rope, and even flour, are 
made out of this most prolific 
and quick-growing of all plants. 
To obtain the fruit, the tree is 
cut down about three feet above 
the ground; but a very few 
months suffice for it to grow up 
again and to produce a fresh 
harvest—a very phoenix among 
trees as well as a “universal 
provider.” But when one ar- 
rives in Unyoro it gradually 
gives way to the sweet-potato, 
perhaps the easiest of all roots 
in the world to cultivate, as 
crop after crop can be grown 
until the ground is completely 
worn out; for after removing 
the tubers, the tops and runners 
have merely to be replaced in 
the soil and a fresh lot of pota- 
toes will grow on. This method 
of agriculture is one eminently 
suited to the average African 
native, requiring little labour 
and no intelligence. But since 
they make no attempt to man- 
ure the soil or to alternate their 
crops, unlimited space is an ab- 
solute necessity: this they for- 
tunately have at their disposal. 
Farther north, in the Shuli and 
Madi country, the potato gives 
way to dhurra and other grain 
crops, the banana drops out 
altogether, semsem (or sesame) 
supplying the natives with oil, 
skins taking the place of cloth, 
whilst soap is no longer con- 
sidered either a necessity or a 
luxury. 

But to return to our march. 
We had intended to halt about 
7.30 P.M., but unfortunately on 
arriving at our proposed camp 
we found that there was no 
water, so we were obliged to 
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march on for another two 
hours. It was just the end of 
the dry season, which, though 
an advantage to us in many 
ways, as the grass was down 
and the road clear, caused us 
a good deal of trouble and 
anxiety about our water-sup- 
ply,—for the Swahili porter is 
a thirsty animal who loves to 
wet his whistle at least once 
every two hours, though it is 
wonderful what he can do at 
a pinch. 

However, there was no help 
for it: on we went to the next 
swamp, where we were lucky 
in finding a capital camp on 
the site of a deserted potato- 
field not far from the water. 
It was now 9.30 P.M, so I 
wasted as little time as possible 
in laying out camp, posting 
sentries, and setting up the 
Maxim gun. The Indian se- 


poys took the front and right 


faces of the camp, which was 
square in form ; the armed Swa- 
hilis took the rear face and the 
Sudanese the left. Officers’ 
tents and all unarmed porters, 
with a few Sudanese women 
and boys, were in the centre; 
the Maxim commanded the 
road. Each body of men piled 
their arms, as they came in, in 
rear of the position they occu- 
pied, and then settled them- 
selves down to cook or sleep 
as they felt inclined. 

Loads were deposited in front 
of the quarter- guard, which 
faced north-east, the direction 
in which we were marching. 
Poor Moffat, who in his capa- 
city of medical officer always 
marched with the rear - guard 
to look after any men who 
might fall sick on the road, 
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was not in till 10.30 PM, an 
hour after Dugmore and I had 
arrived. By that time the 
tents were up; our meagre 
supper, consisting of fried 
hunks of meat, dignified by 
the name of beef-steaks, washed 
down with cocoa, was soon 
swallowed; and after visiting 
the sentries we turned in 
without delay, as there was a 
long day before us. 

The average Swahili cook 
has a delightfully simple é- 
pertoire of dishes, comprising 
minshi (Anglicé, mince), beef- 
steaks, and cutlets; but as 
these can be made of any 
materials which may come to 
hand, there is always a variety 
about them. For instance, I 
remember hearing a man ask 
his chef what had become of 
the remains of a guinea-fowl, 
on which he was told that it 
had been made into beef-steaks! 
The border line between mince 
and cutlets is rather difficult to 
define, for both are chopped small 
with the cook’s girdle knife on 
the top of a box which has been 
carried all day on a porter’s 
head ; the cutlet, however, 
usually has some _ substitute 
for bread-crumbs _ sprinkled 
about it, and is of closer 
texture than the mince, for 
whose manufacture the more 
gristly portions of the animal 
are chosen. All three dishes 
should be thoroughly disguised 
with Worcester sauce before 
being attacked, even after a 
long march. 

Next morning we were up 
betimes, réveillé sounding at 
4.30 a.m. All loads were 
packed and laid out on the 
road soon after 5 A.M., a small 
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party of sepoys being posted 
in advance to see that none 
of the porters sneaked off ahead 
of the column; breakfast did 
not take many minutes, and 
by 5.20 we were again on the 
move. 

It was a very hot march, 
made rather more unpleasant 
by finding the river Titi—or 
Kiti, as it is often called—quite 
dry: even by digging we could 
get nothing but liquid mud. 
Luckily we did not have to 
go on much farther before we 
found a plentiful supply of 
good water at a place which 
the Sudanese called Little Kali- 
gera. Here I decided to halt 
during the heat of the day, as 
there was no more water for 
two hours, and it was already 
ten o'clock. The men soon 
found themselves shady spots 
in which to rest, while, for 
additional comfort, we elected 


to pitch the “fly” or outer 
covering of Moffat’s tent, under 
which we ate our lunch, chatted, 
and slept until 3 P.M., when the 
hospital bugle sounded to call 
up the sick men to be over- 
hauled by Moffat before start- 


ing. Several sepoys were 
suffering from that African 
pest the “jigger,” whose scien- 
tific name of Pulex penetrans 
describes him and his habits 
concisely and well. He is an 
exact reproduction in miniature 
of the common flea (Pulex 
irritans), but instead of merely 
inflicting a comparatively in- 
hocuous bite, he burrows under 
the skin, close to the toe-nails 
for preference, and then pro- 
ceeds to propagate the species. 
Unless he is very carefully re- 
Moved, the sores cause the most 
VOL, CLXVI.—NO, MIX. 
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intense irritation, and may lay 
a man up completely. The 
usual method of removing him 
is to widen the hole in which 
he has entered and then extract 
him, intact if possible, with a 
needle, care being taken that no 
eggs or young are left behind ; 
the place should then be dressed 
to prevent festering. It is not 
advisable to march much after 
removing jiggers, but unfortun- 
ately it is frequently unavoid- 
able. The Indians were new to 
this particular trouble, and not 
knowing how to meet it they 
suffered considerably. Moffat 
is of opinion that the jigger in 
Uganda has degenerated‘ con- 
siderably since first arrival from 
the West Coast, which is of 
quite recent date, as the worst 
cases are not nearly so bad as 
those that used to come before 
him five or six years ago. In 
support of this theory, I may 
mention Lieut.-Colonel Mac- 
donald once told me that during 
his first visit to Uganda some 
natives caught a leopard in one 
of the banana-plantations whose 
feet were so thoroughly diseased 
from jiggers that he was quite 
unable to move or to defend 
himself. 

It was at one time hoped 
that this curse of suffering 
humanity, which had already 
made its way from South 
America, would be stopped in 
its easterly march by the cold 
on the Mau plateau, but un- 
luckily it has surmounted all 
obstacles and arrived in Mom- 
basa. It now seems only a 
question of time when it will 
establish itself in Bombay, as 
the feet of numerous time- 
expired coolies returning to 
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India from working on _ the 
Uganda railway provide it 
with an excellent conveyance 
in which to travel: thus he 
makes his way eastward, re- 
newing his youthful vigour at 
each new place. It only re- 
mains to be seen how long it 
will take this persevering trav- 
eller to make the complete cir- 
cuit of the world. 

It certainly behoves the In- 
dian Government to take every 
precaution in their power to 
guard against this further cal- 
amity falling upon the over- 
crowded seaport towns, which 
already, with bubonic plague, 
famine, and money - lenders, 
have surely got their full share 
of the world’s misfortunes. So 
far, I am told, no preventive 
measures have been taken by 
the authorities ; but I sincerely 
hope that I am misinformed, 
otherwise they will undoubt- 
edly live to regret their neg- 
ligence. 

The sick having been attend- 
ed to, and one or two malinger- 
ers among the porters having 
been sent back to work with a 
word of warning, gentle though 
firm, we sounded the “dress 
for parade,” and moved off once 
more about 4 P.M. An hour 
and a half’s smart marching 
took us to Big Kaligera, where 
we found a couple of Swahili 
traders who had come from 
Fowera that day: from them 
we learned by judicious ques- 
tioning that everything was 
quiet and in good order, but 
inquiries on the all-important 
subject of water did not meet 
with such satisfactory answers. 
We learned that there was 
water in a swamp two hours 
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from where we now were, but 
that after that the road to 
Fowera was quite dry. Being 
determined to get to Fowera 
the next day, if possible by mid- 
day, to stay where we were 
was out of the question: if we 
halted for the night at the 
next water, we should have a 
long hot march of over twenty 
miles to our destination with- 
out a drop to drink en route, so 
the only feasible plan was to 
get on to the swamp as quickly 
as possible, fill all available 
vessels with water, and march 
on till we found a suitable 
camping-ground. This I de- 
cided to do, so just as the sun 
was setting we started again 
and got to the swamp in exact- 
ly two hours. Here we hada 
good long halt, longer indeed 
than I had intended, as one of 
the Swahilis got a severe go of 
colic, and Moffat had to ad- 
minister a morphia injection to 
relieve the pain. However, 
about a quarter before nine 
o'clock we started on the last 
stage of our long day’s journey, 
and shortly after two we found 
an excellent camping-ground, 
which we laid out as we had 
done the previous evening. 
We had covered twenty-three 
miles during the day, by no 
means a bad performance with 
so large a party; for it must 
not be forgotten that even on 
the best of these tracks the men 
must march in single file out of 
respect for their bare feet, which 
suffer terribly from roots and 
stones if they leave the beaten 
path, especially in the dark. 
We had not been long settled in 
our new camp before some men 
arrived from the chief at Kali- 
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gera with a small present of 
food—sweet-potatoes and a few 
bananas, with a pot of pombe, 
native beer made of the banana 
—which I distributed among 
the men. The bearers were 
then dismissed with a small 
return present of cloth for their 
master, after which all turned 
in as quickly as might be, with 
the not - altogether - pleasant 
knowledge that we had seven- 
teen hot waterless miles to 
march on the morrow. Owing 
to a mistake on the part of the 
non-commissioned officer in 
charge of the guard, réveillé 
sounded twenty minutes late 
next morning, but with a little 
additional bustling we were off 
by 5.30 A.M. Up to now our 
road had lain through low scrub 
and jungle, with every here and 
there a clump of really fine 
trees, which afforded a welcome 
shade. Among the smaller trees 
were a number of plums, which 
bear a small very acid fruit, 
exceedingly good when one is 
thirsty, but not very wholesome. 
Another fruit to be found in 
Unyoro and in many other parts 
of the Uganda Protectorate is 
called by the Sudanese abu 
kamir, and from its juice a very 
cooling drink can be made, not 
unlike a lemon squash: when 
ripe it is bright red in colour, 
about the size and shape of a 
hen’s egg, and grows half-buried 
in the ground. But, alas! 
neither of these luxuries was at 
present obtainable, owing to its 
being the dry season, when all 
the trees are bare and the 
shrubs are shrivelled up. 

But now, as we descend to- 
wards the Nile, the climate 
ecame distinctly warmer, the 
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plum-trees and other shrubs 
were replaced by the thorny 
mimosas, or umbrella-trees— 
gay deceivers, which look so 
very inviting, but give so little 
shade when you are once under 
them. After about three hours’ 
marching we halted for the 
caravan to close up, and then 
went on to a place about six 
miles short of our goal, where 
the road from Mruli to Fowera 
joins that along which we had 
come. Here there is a water- 
hole, but, as we had heard, it 
was now dry—a bitter disap- 
pointment to the porters, who 
had buoyed themselves up with 
the hope that our information 
might prove incorrect. They 
were pretty well beat, and it 
was not without some difficulty 
that we got the lazy ones to 
resume their loads. We had 
now only six miles left to go, 
and that we managed in well 
under two hours, the sepoys 
pulling themselves together and 
making quite an imposing entry 
into Fowera soon after mid- 
day. 

Here we found the Sudanese 
garrison drawn up ready to 
receive us under their native 
officer, Surur Effendi Yahani, 
and very smart they looked 
in their white clothing: they 
greeted us with a general salute 
and were then dismissed to their 
quarters. They had had a very 
hard responsible time lately, as, 
with the garrison reduced from 
a whole to half a company, but 
with no possible reduction of 
guard duties, they had had only 
every other night in bed. The 
sepoys immediately took over 
all posts inside the fort, and 
the relief of the last Sudanese 
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garrison in Unyoro had been 
successfully accomplished. 

We had marched, by my cal- 
culation, fifty-five miles in forty- 
five hours; in fact the distance 
had formerly been considered 
to be sixty miles, but, even at 
the lower estimate, I think we 
had reason to be proud of the 
performance, particularly as 
the last of the loads was not 
an hour behind the advanced- 
guard. 

There was now no danger of 
any of our posts, with men, 
rifles, and ammunition, falling 
into the hands of the enemy, 
and the last chance of an out- 
break among the soldiers in 
Unyoro was past. 

So much for a column on the 
march. 

Now let me try to sketch 
out one or two days’ work, 
which will, I hope, give a more 
or less correct idea of the varied 
duties which a military officer 
in the Uganda Protectorate may 
be called upon to perform. 

When alone in one of our 
military posts, as I frequently 
was for a month or two at a 
time, the entry in my diary 
after a quiet day would read 
very much as follows :— 

“At 6 A.M. my boy came in 
to call me and then began to 
prepare a cup of cocoa or tea, 
which I drank before going on 
to seven -o’clock parade, at 
which the whole company were 
present: this lasted an hour, 
when I returned to my house 
to wash, change my clothes, 
and breakfast. At nine o’clock 
the men all fell in for fatigue, 
which usually consisted of build- 
ing stores, sheds, or houses, and 
at times of working on Govern- 
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ment cultivation—this latter, 
to my mind, a very salutary oc- 
cupation, where continual com- 
pany drill with no variety is 
impossible ; indeed anything is 
better than letting them have 
too much time on their hands, 
As soon as the men were set to 
work I would make any neces- 
sary payments to the natives, 
for carrying mails, bringing in 
wood for building, or for any 
other services they might have 
rendered. These payments are 
made in cloth, beads, brass wire, 
or any available commodity for 
which the payee has a fancy. 
Then came the levée, when I 
used to interview any chiefs 
who had come to see me, and 
sometimes had to settle ex- 
tremely knotty points, the diffi- 
culty being to enforce my de- 
cisions, as one is always most 
averse to using force in a newly 
opened country. One particular 
case gave me a lot of trouble. 
A woman had married three 
husbands at different times and 
had had a son by one of them 
—the second. The father un- 
fortunately died, and the other 
two quarrelled about the pos- 
session of the son, who mean- 
while lived with his mother. 
As soon as he was old enough 
to take the law into his own 
hands the boy elected to live 
with the first husband, and left 
his mother to do so; thereupon 
the third husband raided the 
first, carrying off ten head of 
cattle; and as if to still further 
complicate the case, one of the 
cows calved on the road. It 
now fell to my lot to decide 
with whom the boy was to live, 
and what was to become of the 
cattle. So much evidence was 
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produced that I became utterly 
confused, especially when the 
mother crawled in on hands 
and knees to give evidence as 
to parentage, in which, by the 
way, she was flatly contradicted 
by her offspring. I finally de- 
cided that the boy was to live 
with the first husband, and 
that half the cows were to be 
returned to him, the remaining 
half with the calf being kept 
by No. 3. At this decision No. 
1 was delighted, but I could 
never make out why, as five 
cows, even without a calf, are 
usually valued far above any 
mere human body in Africa.” 

But to proceed. At 11 A.M. 
fatigue was dismissed, and the 
hospital bugle sounded to as- 
semble the sick at a small 
dispensary I had had _ built. 
The usual complaints were 
fever and ulcers, simple ail- 
ments requiring no great medi- 
cal knowledge: for more com- 
plicated or obscure pains and 
diseases I generally applied a 
mustard-plaster, and once I 
went so far as to pull out a 
woman’s tooth. Thank heaven, 
it came away easily. 

Soldiers were treated first, 
then porters, then the women, 
and lastly the natives, who 
came in a body or not at all. 
Hospital generally lasted’ an 
hour or so, giving me an ex- 
cellent appetite for luncheon at 
12.30, which almost invariably 
consisted of roast chicken and 
two fried eggs, which can al- 
ways be bought from the 
Sudanese women, who have a 
keen eye to business. At 2 P.M. 
the men fell in for work again, 
unless there was afternoon 
parade. When there was no- 
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thing pressing to be done I 
sent them down to work in 
their own gardens; in fact, as 
long as they were not idle I 
was not very particular about 
afternoon work. At _ times, 
indeed, as long as all the houses 
were in good repair, it was 
hard to find sufficient to occupy 
either myself or the men all day 
long. At five o’clock we broke 
off for the day; then I was 
free to visit my little vegetable- 
garden, where tomatoes, peas, 
radishes, carrots, brinjalls, &c., 
well repaid the foresight which 
included such luxuries in my 
African trousseau. Meions and 
cucumbers, however, were al- 
ways a failure with me —a 
constant disappointment, as, 
being of the gourd tribe, I had 
expected them to do extremely 
well. I am afraid nature never 
meant me for a _ gardener. 
Nevertheless, I started an 
avenue of papaye-trees, which 
flourished exceedingly; and, last 
but not least, I had six pet 
limes. At sunset the men fell 
in for roll-call; night guards 
were told off and orders for the 
morrow given out, reports were 
collected and brought in by the 
senior native officer. He was a 
splendid old Dinka, Surur 
Effendi by name, who had held 
a commission under the Egypt- 
ian Government in the old 
days. I never want to serve 
with a better man, punctilious 
to a degree, never smiling when 
he considered himself on duty. 
On one occasion he came up and 
gravely reported that he had 
made two goats prisoners for 
grazing in my garden. On 
another I asked him whether 
the next day was Thursday or 
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Friday. “It is as you may 
order,” was his solemn reply. 
The remainder of the day was 
occupied by dinner — chicken 
soup, roast chicken, an omelette, 
forming the menu about five 
days out of six, various form 
of goat being the usual alter- 
native. Without chickens and 
kerosene oil tins our Indian 
empire would crumble to pieces 
in a week, in proof of which 
you have only to gaze upon the 
glittering domes of the mosques 
in Srinagar, entirely formed of 
the latter. I look upon the 
introduction of kerosene oil into 
Uganda as one of the most 
important evidences of the 
gradual civilisation of the 
country. Chickens, fortun- 
ately, are indigenous. 

After dinner any letters that 
may have come during the day 
have to be answered, accounts 
have to be written up, and 
necessary entries to be made in 
the station diary. Bed about 
9 P.M. 


But now to change to more 
exciting scenes. The writer 
and Lieutenant C. St A. Wake 
of the East African Rifles had 
been marching for three days, 
and arrived in the then quite 
unknown Shuli country, some 
forty miles north of the Pro- 
tectorate. We had received 
reports, apparently reliable, of 
a body of mutineers advancing 
towards Fowera supported by 
a large number of natives, fol- 
lowers of Kabarega, the fugi- 
tive king of Unyoro. These 
we had gone out to meet with 
fifty trained soldiers -under 
Wake, and thirty armed port- 
ers, with a Maxim gun: not 
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a very formidable force, but 
enough, we hoped, if well sup- 
ported by the Shuli, for the 
work in hand, Of the enemy’s 
strength we were ignorant; 
but we were pretty sure that 
it could not exceed one hun- 
dred Sudanese, and in all prob- 
ability it did not exceed sixty: 
the natives would not be more 
formidable than our own allies, 

At 4.30 on the morning of 
the fourth day we were on the 
march. Most of us were too 
excited to talk much, but every 
half mile or so we were silently 
joined by numbers of naked 
savages, until I felt quite proud 
of the extent of my command, 
if not of their arms and ac- 
coutrements. In all, I suppose 
some five hundred men joined 
us. About a quarter of them 
had guns, of all sorts and de- 
scriptions — Remingtons, Win- 
chesters, Tower muskets, and 
trade muzzle-loaders; the re- 
mainder for the most part 
had spears and shields, a few 
only carrying bows and barbed 
arrows. Just at daybreak we 
arrived within a few hundred 
yards of a hill, behind the crest 
of which lay the village said to 
be held by the enemy. The 
exact position was just being 
pointed out by a native when 
a volley from the opposite rise 
set all doubts at rest. In a 
moment Wake had sounded the 
extend for his men, followed 
by the advance and double. 
The porters conformed to his 
movements, all but a few who 
didn’t care for fighting. The 
Shuli spread out on either side 
of us, and the fight had begun. 
The position we had to attack 
was skilfully chosen, for before 
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we could clear the village we 
had to cross a swamp and turn 
the enemy off the crest line. 
This was quickly and success- 
fully accomplished, but not 
without loss, the brunt of which 
fell on the Maxim squad. One 
man was killed and another 
wounded while coming into 
action; almost simultaneously 
the belt-box was shot through 
and the tripod hit. Once we 
had gained the crest the day 
was ours, though we still con- 
tinued to lose men, one of whom 
was shot while speaking to me: 
the bullet entered his left arm 
and came out between his 
shoulder - blades; he lived for 
four months, but succumbed at 
last. Wake, too, had one or 
two narrow escapes ; for, being 
mounted on a donkey—an un- 
fortunate necessity in his case 
owing to a former wound—he 
was very conspicuous. In the 
village we met with no resist- 
ance, but found a poor old 
Hindustani carpenter, who, 
through disregarding his orders, 
had been caught by the Sudan- 
ese at Lubas, and had had a 
roughish time since. Sudanese 
ideas on the subject of food, 
rest, and-other necessaries of 
life don’t at all suit the delicate 
Indian constitution. The pur- 
suit continued for about three 
miles, by which time our op- 
ponents had vanished as only 
natives can: moreover, as our 
own force was pretty well 
scattered in all directions, I 
thought it wiser to sound the 
assembly and to return to our 
last night’s camp. Wake now 
told me that he was afraid 
his native officer, an excellent 
Swahili, had been severely 


wounded. He had not had 
time to examine the injury, 
but as it was in the thigh, we 
feared the worst. Should it 
prove to be a flesh wound only, 
there would be no great harm 
done; but if the bone were 
broken or the artery touched, it 
was a different matter. As 
soon as the majority of our 
small force had assembled we 
returned to the enemy’s village, 
and halted there until joined 
by the remainder of our men, 
who had got separated from the 
main body in the pursuit. Our 
first care was to count our 
losses. The native officer, we 
were told, had been carried home 
after bandaging up his own leg, 
a piece of information which 
relieved our anxiety about the 
artery. One man was dead, 
five men wounded more or less 
seriously, and one was missing. 
Kight men hit out of eighty, a 
fairly heavy percentage. Care- 
ful inquiry elicited the informa- 
tion that five Sudanese had 
been found dead and a good 
many natives; it was probable 
that more were lying hidden in 
the long grass. Our prisoners 
were one man, fifty-eight women 
and children, in addition to 
whom we had captured seven- 
teen head of cattle. So far we 
were in good spirits; but the 
depressing part was to come on 
our return to camp, when the 
wounded had to be dressed. 
No medical aid was at hand, 
and very little medicine; but in 
Wake I had a companion whom 
bitter experience had made a 
very efficient amateur surgeon. 
Salim Effendi was our first 
case. He was suffering con- 
siderably, but bearing his pain 
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with great fortitude. While 
Wake prepared bandages, got 
water, &c., I made a few splints 
out of the trunks of banana- 
trees, of which there were one 
or two miserable specimens 
close by ; we then examined and 
washed the wound carefully, 
but as soon as I raised the leg 
for Wake to bandage, I felt 
that the bone was broken. At 
first we had hoped that it might 
not be so, but now I had no 
doubt, and our great anxiety 
was whether the shock and 
strain of being moved would 
not prove too great for a 
naturally weak constitution. 
Poor chap, he died uncomplain- 
ingly the next afternoon, add- 
ing a little to the debt that 
Britain owes to her black 
soldiers: even had there been a 
doctor at hand I feel sure he 
could not have been saved. 
There were two more severe 
wounds, and three others which 
required attention but were 
not serious. When these had 
all been washed, dressed, and 
bandaged, Wake and I were 
free to partake of a well-earned 
meal, to which we did ample 
justice while talking over the 
events of the day. In spite of 
our losses we could not help 
thinking we had done a good 
morning’s work. Lunch over, 
I wrote a short account of the 
fight to send off to Unyoro: it 
was followed by a fuller des- 
patch the next day. 

Meanwhile our Shuli allies 
had been assembling in large 
numbers: they were delighted 
with the result of the battle, 
and loud in praises of the white 
man. Their losses had been 
slight—one man killed and one 
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wounded, the latter having 
been in such a hurry to escape 
observation after firing his gun 
that he had run his own spear 
into his arm when _ bobbing 
down to hide in the long grass. 

They had all made quite sure 
that their country was about 
to be raided by Kabarega and 
the Sudanese, in which case 
their houses would be burnt 
and their cattle be carried off 
—a fate that overtook them 
later, greatly to my sorrow. 
For the present care was for- 
gotten and joy depicted upon 
every face. 

Among others, the head local 
chief, Alagoyn, brought three 
of his wives to see us; in fact, 
the whole afternoon was spent 
exchanging presents and _ re- 
ceiving visitors of more or less 
importance, alike only in their 
refreshing nakedness. 

In the evening the wounded 
had to be again visited, and a 
small dose of opium admin- 
istered in hopes of their getting 
a decent night’s rest to fortify 
them for the return journey 
on the morrow; stretchers had 
to be prepared, and all ex- 
pended ammunition to be re- 
placed from our reserve. It 
was possible, though not prob- 
able, that we should be attacked 
while making our way back 
through the uninhabited jungle 
which lay between us and 
Fowera,—for this we must be 
prepared. 

Night was now coming on, 
and still there was no trace of 
the missing man; but just as 
Wake and I were preparing 
for dinner, some Shuli who had 
been searching for him all the 
afternoon came in with his 
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head. They told us they had 
found him lying dead in the 
grass, and had brought in, for 
our satisfaction, this ghastly 
though silent witness to the 
truth of their statement. 
Simple fellows, they had done 
their best according to their 
lights, and were rewarded ac- 
cordingly ; but we thought it 
advisable to conceal their action 
from the dead man’s comrades, 
merely stating that he had been 
found dead. 

Before turning in each of us 
took a strong dose of quinine, 
as fever is always apt to come 
on after a long exciting day, 
much of which has necessarily 
been spent in the sun—a wise 
precaution, which I would re- 
commend to every one serving 
in Africa. Thus ended another 
day of my life in Equatoria. 


In the foregoing rough sketch 
I have striven to depict only 
the pleasant and interesting 
side of African life; but my 
readers, if such there be, must 
not run away with the idea 
that there is no other aspect 
from which service under the 
Foreign Office in that benighted 
country may be viewed. No 
possible object can be served, 
m my humble opinion, by de- 
scribing the weary hours of 
sickness, or even mere loneli- 
ness, which fall to the lot of 
all—not a white man within 
fifty miles, and the slender 
stock of literature read and 
re-read until the very adver- 
tisements have been almost 
committed to memory, while 
boredom reigns supreme. It is 
m such hours as these that 
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one’s thoughts turn longingly 
homewards, and one wonders 
why one ever left Great Britain’s 
shores. But although nothing 
is to be gained by dwelling on 
the gloomy side—for there are 
grumblers enough and to spare 
—it would be equally foolish to 
ignore its existence. 

Taken all round, as a train- 
ing-ground for young men, for 
it is not an old man’s country, 
Africa is unrivalled through- 
out the world. The man who 
does not learn self-reliance and 
adaptability to circumstances in 
Africa will do so nowhere; but 
whether he does so or not, he 
should strive to remember old 
Horace’s advice about preserv- 
ing an equal mind in adversity 
as in prosperity. With a dis- 
ordered liver and_ enlarged 
spleen it is not easy advice to 
follow, but it pays if you can 
manage it. 

There is, however, one more 
scene upon which I would 
lightly, very lightly, touch be- 
fore bringing my article to a 
close. 

Place yourself, dear reader, 
if you can, in the position of a 
young Briton, perhaps freshly 
out from home, watching by the 
bedside of the only other white 
man within several days’ jour- 
ney, who is already hovering be- 
tween life and death, no human 
aid at hand, and nothing but 
his own lack of experience on 
which to rely. Try to imagine 
his relief should his patient re- 
cover ; do your best to imagine 
the reverse,—I fancy you will 
fail. No uncommon African 
experience this, but one over 
which I prefer to draw a veil. 
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BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Ou yes. I attended the in- 
quiry,” he would say, “and to 
this day I haven't left off 
wondering why I went. I am 
willing to believe each of us has 
a guardian angel, if you fellows 
will concede to me that each of 
us has a familiar devil as well. 
I want you to own up, because 
I don’t like to feel exceptional 
in any way, and I know I have 
him— the devil, I mean. I 
haven’t seen him, of course, 
but I go upon circumstantial 
evidence. He is there right 
enough, and, being malicious, he 
lets me in for that kind of thing. 
What kind of thing, you ask? 
Why, the inquiry thing, the 
yellow-dog thing—you wouldn’t 
think a mangy, native tyke 
would be allowed to trip up 
people in the verandah of a 
magistrate’s court, would you? 
—the kind of thing that by 
devious, unexpected, truly dia- 
bolical ways causes me to run 
up against men with soft spots, 
with hard spots, with hidden 
plague spots, by Jove! and 
loosens their tongues at the 
sight of me for their infernal 
confidences; as though, for- 
sooth, I had no confidences 
to make to myself, as though 
—God help me !—I didn’t have 
enough confidential informa- 
tion about myself to harrow 
my own soul till the end of my 


appointed time. And what I 
have done to be thus favoured 
I want to know. I declare I 
am as full of my own concerns 
as the next man, and I have as 
much memory as the average 
pilgrim in this valley, so you 
see I am not particularly fit 
to be a receptacle of confessions. 
Then why? Can’t tell—unless 
it be to make time pass away 
after dinner. Charley, my dear 
chap, your dinner was extremely 
good, and in consequence these 
men here look upon a quiet 
rubber as a tumultuous occu- 
pation. They wallow in your 
good chairs and think to them- 
selves, ‘Hang exertion. Let 
that Marlow talk.’ 

“Talk! So be it. And it’s 
easy enough to talk of Master 
Jim, after a good spread, two 
hundred feet above the sea 
level, with a box of decent 
cigars handy, on a_ blessed 
evening of freshness and star- 
light that would make the 
best of us forget we are only 
on sufferance here and got to 
pick our way in cross lights, 
watching every precious minute 
and every irremediable step, 
trusting we shall manage yet 
to go out decently in the end— 
but not so sure of it after all— 
and with dashed little help to 
expect from those we touch 
elbows with right and left. Of 


—— 
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course there are men here and 
there to whom the whole of life 
is like an after-dinner hour 
with a cigar; easy, pleasant, 
empty, perhaps enlivened by 
some fable of strife to be for- 
gotten before the end is told— 
before the end is told—even if 
there happens to be any end 
to it. 

“My eyes met his for the 
first time at that inquiry. You 
must know that everybody con- 
nected in any way with the sea 
was there, because the affair 
had been notorious for days, 
ever since that mysterious cable 
message came from Aden to 
start us all cackling. I say 
mysterious, because it was so in 
a sense though it contained a 
naked fact, about as naked and 
ugly as a fact can well be. The 
whole waterside talked of noth- 
ing else. First thing in the 


morning as I was dressing in 


my state-room, I would hear 
through the bulkhead my Par- 
see Dubash jabbering about 
the Patna with the steward, 
while he drank a cup of tea, by 
favour, in the pantry. No 
sooner on shore I would meet 
some acquaintance, and the first 
remark would be, ‘Did you 
ever hear of anything to beat 
this?’ and according to his 
kind the man would smile 
cynically, or look sad, or let 
out a swear or two. Complete 
strangers would accost each 
other familiarly, just for the 
sake of easing their minds on 
the subject: every confounded 
loafer in the town came in for 
a harvest of drinks over this 
affair: you heard of it in the 
harbour office, at every ship- 
broker’s, at your agent’s, from 
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whites, from natives, from half- 
castes, from the very boatmen 
squatting half-naked on the 
stone steps as you went up— 
by Jove! There was some in- 
dignation, not a few jokes, and 
no end of discussions as to what 
had become of them, you know. 
This went on for a couple of 
weeks or more, and the opinion 
that whatever was mysterious 
in this affair would turn out 
to be tragic began to prevail, 
when one fine morning, as I was 
standing in the shade by the 
steps of the harbour office, I 
perceived four men walking 
towards me along the quay. 
I wondered for a while where 
that queer lot had sprung from, 
and suddenly, I may say, I 
shouted to myself, ‘Here they 
are!’ 

“There they were, sure 
enough, three of them as large 
as life, and one much larger 
of girth than any living man 
has a right to be, just landed 
with a good breakfast inside 
of them from an _ outward 
bound Dale Line steamer that 
had come in about an hour 
after. sunrise. There could be 
no mistake ; I spotted the jolly 
skipper of the Patna at the 
first glance: the fattest man in 
the whole blessed tropical belt 
clear round that good old earth 
of ours. Moreover, nine months 
or so before, I had come across 
him in Samarang. His steamer 
was loading in the Roads, and 
he was abusing the tyrannical 
institutions of the German em- 
pire, and soaking himself in 
beer all day long and day after 
day in De Jongh’s back-shop, 
till De Jongh, who charged a 
guilder for every bottle without 
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as much as the quiver of an 
eyelid, would beckon me aside, 
and, with his little leathery 
face all puckered up, declare 
confidentially, ‘ Business is busi- 
ness, but this man, captain, he 
make me very sick. Tfui!’ 

“T was looking at him from 
the shade. He was hurrying 
on a little in advance, and the 
sunlight beating on him brought 
out his bulk in a startling way. 
He made me think of a trained 
baby elephant walking on hind- 
legs. He was extravagantly 
gorgeous too—got up in a 
soiled sleeping suit, bright green 
and deep orange vertical stripes, 
with a pair of ragged straw 
slippers on his bare feet, and 
somebody’s cast-off pith hat, 
very dirty and two sizes too 
small for him, tied up with a 
manilla rope-yarn on the top of 
his big head. You understand 
a man like that hasn’t the ghost 
of a chance when it comes to 
borrowing clothes. Very well. 
On he came in hot haste, with- 
out a look right or left, passed 
within three feet of me, and in 
the innocence of his heart went 
on pelting up-stairs into the 
harbour-office to make his de- 
position, or report, or whatever 
you like to call it. 

“Tt appears he addressed him- 
self in the first instance to 
the principal shipping-master. 
Archie Ruthvel had just come 
in, and, as his story goes, was 
about to begin his arduous day 
by giving a dressing-down to 
his chief clerk. Some of you 
might have known him—an 
obliging little Portuguese half- 
caste with a miserably skinny 
neck, and always on the hop 
to get something from the ship- 
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masters in the way of eatables 
—a piece of salt pork, a bag of 
biscuits, a few potatoes, or what 
not. One voyage, I recollect, 
I tipped him a live sheep out 
of the remnant of my sea-stock : 
not that I wanted him to do 
anything for me—he couldn't, 
you know—but because his 
childlike belief in the sacred 
right to perquisites quite touch- 
ed my heart. It was so strong 
as to be almost beautiful. The 
race —the two races rather— 
and the climate . . . However, 
never mind. I know where I 
have a friend for life. 

“Well, Ruthvel says he was 
giving him a severe lecture— 
on official morality, I suppose 
—when he heard a kind of 
subdued commotion at his 
back, and turning round he saw, 
in his own words, something 
round and enormous, resembling 
a sixteen-hundredweight sugar- 
hogshead wrapped in striped 
flannelette, up-ended in the 
middle of the large floor space 
in the office. He declares he 
was so taken aback that for 
quite an appreciable time he did 
not realise the thing was alive, 
and sat still wondering for 
what purpose and by what 
means that object had been 
transported in front of his 
desk. The archway from the 
anteroom was crowded with 
punkah-pullers, sweepers, police 
peons, the coxswain and crew 
of the harbour steam-launch, 
all craning their necks and 
almost climbing on each other’s 
backs. Quite a riot. By that 
time the fellow had managed 
to tug and jerk his hat clear 
of his head, and advanced with 
slight bows at Ruthvel, who 
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told me the sight was so dis- 
composing that for some time 
he listened, quite unable to 
make out what that appar- 
ition wanted. It spoke in a 
voice harsh and lugubrious but 
intrepid, and little by little it 
dawned upon Archie that this 
was a development of the 
Patna case. He says that 
as soon as he understood who 
it was before him he felt quite 
unwell, — Archie is so sympa- 
thetic and easily upset,—but 
pulled himself together and 
shouted ‘Stop! I can’t listen 
to you. You must go to the 
Master Attendant. I can’t 
possibly listen to you. Captain 
Elliot is the man you want to 
see. This way, this way.’ He 
jumped up, ran round that long 
counter, pulled, shoved: the other 
let him, surprised but obedient 
at first, and only at the door of 
the private office some sort of 
animal instinct made him hang 
back and snort like a frightened 
bullock. ‘Look here! what’s 
up? Let go! Look here!’ 
Archie flung open the door 
without knocking. ‘The mas- 
ter of the Patna, sir,’ he 
shouts. ‘Go in, captain.’ He 
saw the old man lift his head 
from some writing so sharp 
that his nose-nippers fell off, 
banged the door to, and fled 
to his desk, where he had some 
papers waiting for his signa- 
ture: but he says the row 
that burst out in there was 
so awful that he couldn’t col- 
lect his senses sufficiently to 
remember the spelling of his 
own name. Archie’s the most 


sensitive shipping-master in the 


two hemispheres. He declares 
he felt as though he had thrown 
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a man to a hungry lion. No 
doubt the noise was great. I 
heard it down below, and I 
have every reason to believe 
it was heard clear across the 
Esplanade as far as the band- 
stand. Old father Elliot had 
a great stock of words and 
could shout—and didn’t mind 
who he shouted at either. He 
would have shouted at the Vice- 
roy himself. As he used to tell 
me: ‘I am as high as I can 
get, my pension is safe! Oh, 
I’ve a few pounds laid by, and 
if they don’t like my notions of 
duty I would just as soon go 
home as not. Iam an old man, 
and I have always spoken my 
mind. All I care for now is to 
see my girls married before I die.’ 
He was a little crazy on that 
point. His three daughters were 
awfully nice, though they re- 
sembled him amazingly, and on 
the mornings he woke up with 
a gloomy view of their matri- 
monial prospects the office 
would read it in his eye and 
tremble, because, they said, he 
was sure to have somebody 
for breakfast. However, that 
morning he did not eat the 
renegade, but, if I may be 
allowed to carry on the met- 
aphor, chewed him up very 
small, so to speak, and—ah! 
ejected him again. 

“Thus in a very few mo- 
ments I saw his monstrous 
bulk descend in haste and 
stand still on the outer steps, 
He had stopped close to me 
for the purpose of profound 
meditation: his large purple 
cheeks quivered. He was biting 
his thumb, and after a while 
noticed me with a sidelong 
vexed look. The other three 
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chaps that had landed with him 
made a little group waiting at 
some distance. There was a 
sallow-faced, mean little chap 
with his arm in a sling; a long 
individual in a blue flannel coat, 
as dry as a chip and no stouter 
than a broomstick, with droop- 
ing grey moustaches, and looking 
about him with an air of jaunty 
imbecility. The third was an 
upstanding, broad - shouldered 
youth, with his hands in his 
pockets, turning his back on the 
other two who appeared to be 
talking together earnestly. He 
stared across the empty Esplan- 
ade. A ramshackle gharry, all 
dust and venetian blinds, pulled 
up short opposite the group, 
and the driver, throwing up his 
right foot over his knee, gave 
himself up to the critical ex- 
amination of his toes, The 
young chap, making no move- 


ment, not even stirring his 
head, just stared into the sun- 


shine. This was my first view 
of Jim. He looked as uncon- 
cerned and unapproachable as 
only the young can look. There 
he stood, clean-limbed, clean- 
faced, firm on his feet, as prom- 
ising a boy as the sun ever shone 
on ; and, looking at him, know- 
ing all he knew and a little 
more too, I was as angry as 
though I had detected him try- 
ing to get something out of me 
by false pretences. He had no 
business to look so sound. I 
thought to myself—well, if this 
sort can go wrong like that . . . 
and I felt as though I could 
fling down my hat and dance 
on it from sheer mortification, 
as I once saw the skipper of 
an Italian barque do because 
his duffer of a mate got into 
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a mess with his anchors when 
making a flying moor in a 
roadstead full of ships. I asked 
myself, seeing him there appar- 
ently so much at ease—is he 
silly? is he callous? He seemed 
ready to start whistling a tune. 
And note, I did not care a 
rap about the behaviour of the 
other two. Their persons some- 
how fitted the tale that was 
public property, and was going 
to be the subject of an official 
inquiry. ‘That old mad rogue 
up-stairs called me a hound,’ 
said the captain of the Patna. 
I can’t tell whether he recog- 
nised me—I rather think he 
did ; but at any rate our glances 
met. He glared —I smiled; 
hound was the very mildest 
epithet that had reached me 
through the open window. ‘Did 
he?’ I said from some strange 
inability to hold my tongue. 
He nodded, bit his thumb again, 
swore under his breath: then 
lifting his head and looking at 
me with sullen and passionate 
impudence—‘ Bah! the Pacific 
is big, my friendt. You damned 
Englishmen can do your worst ; 
I know where there’s plenty 
room for a man like me: [am 
well aguaindt in Apia, in 
Honolulu, in...’ He paused 
reflectively, while without effort 
I could depict to myself the 
sort of people he was ‘aguaindt’ 
with in those places. I won't 
make a secret of it that I had 
been ‘ aguaindt’ with not a few 
of that sort myself. There are 
times when a man must act as 
though life were equally sweet 
in any company. I’ve known 
such a time, and, what’s more, I 
shan’t now pretend to pull a 
long face of regret over my 
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necessity, because a good many 
of that bad company from want 
of moral—moral—what shall I 
say ?—posture, or from some 
other equally profound cause, 
were twice as instructive and 
twenty times more amusing 
than the usual respectable thief 
of commerce you fellows ask to 
sit at your table without any 
real necessity — from habit, 
from cowardice, from good- 
nature, from a hundred sneak- 
ing and inadequate reasons. 
“You Englishmen are all 
rogues, went on my patriotic 
Flensborg or Stettin Austra- 
lian. I really don’t recollect 
now what decent little port on 
the shores of the Baltic was 
defiled by being the nest of that 
precious bird. ‘What are you 
toshout? Eh? You tell me? 


You no better than other people, 
and that old rogue he make 


Gottam fuss with me.’ His 
thick carcass trembled on its 
legs that were like a pair of 
pillars ; it trembled from head 
to foot. ‘That’s what you 
English always make—make a 
tam’ fuss—for any little thing, 
because I was not born in your 
tam’ country. Take away my 
certificate. Take it. I don’t 
want the certificate. A man 
like me don’t want your ver- 
fluchte certificate. I shpit on 
it’ He spat. ‘I vill an Ameri- 
gan citizen begome,’ he cried, 
fretting and fuming and shuf- 
fling his feet as if to free his 
ankles from some invisible and 
mysterious grasp that would 
not let him get away from 
that spot. He made himself 
8o warm that the top of his 
bullet head positively smoked. 
Nothing mysterious prevented 
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me from going away: curiosity 
is the most obvious of senti- 
ments, and it held me there to 
see the effect of a full informa- 
tion upon that young fellow 
who, hands in pockets, and turn- 
ing his back upon the sidewalk, 
gazed across the grass plots 
of the Esplanade at the yellow 
portico of the Malabar Hotel 


with the air of a man about to 


go for a walk as soon as his 
friend is ready. That’s how he 
looked, and it was odious. I 
waited to see him overwhelmed, 
confounded, pierced through 
and through, squirming like an 
impaled beetle—and I was half- 
afraid to see it too—if you 
understand what I mean. 
Nothing more awful than to 
watch a man who has been 
found out, not in a crime but 
in a more than criminal weak- 
ness. The commonest sort of 
fortitude prevents us from 
becoming criminals in a legal 
sense ; it is from weakness un- 
known, but perhaps suspected, 
as in some parts of the world 
you suspect a deadly snake in 
every bush,—from weakness 
that may lie hidden, watched 
or unwatched, prayed against 
or manfully scorned, repressed 
or maybe ignored more than 
half a lifetime, not one of us 
is safe. We get snared into 
doing things for which we get 
called names, and things for 
which we get hanged, and yet 
the spirit may well survive,— 
survive the condemnation, sur- 
vive the halter, by Jove! And 
there are things—they look 
small enough sometimes too— 
by which some of us are totally 
and completely undone. I 
watched the youngster there. 
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I liked his appearance ; I knew 
his appearance; he came from 
the right place; he was one 
of us. He stood there for 
all the parentage of his kind, 
for men and women by no 
means clever or amusing, but 
whose very existence is based 
upon honest faith, and upon 
the instinct of courage. I 
don’t mean military courage, 
or civil courage, or any special 
kind of courage. I mean just 
that inborn ability to look 
temptations straight in the 
face,—a readiness unintellectual 
enough, goodness knows, but 
without a pose,—a power of 
resistance, don’t you see, un- 
gracious if you like, but price- 
less—an unthinking and blessed 
stiffness before the outward 
and inward terrors, before the 
might of nature and the se- 
ductive corruption of men— 


backed by a faith invulnerable 
to the strength of facts, to the 
contagion of example, to the 


solicitation of ideas. Hang 
ideas! They are tramps, vaga- 
bonds, knocking at the back- 
door of your mind, each taking 
a little of your substance, each 
carrying away some crumb of 
that belief in a few simple 
notions you must cling to if you 
want to live decently and would 
like to die easy ! 

“This has nothing to do with 
Jim, directly ; only he was out- 
wardly so typical of that good 
stupid kind we like to feel 
marching right and left of us 
in life, of the kind that is not 
disturbed by the vagaries of 
intelligence and the perversions 
of—of nerves, let us say. He 
was the kind of fellow you 
would, on the strength of his 
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looks, leave in charge of the 
deck — figuratively and _pro- 
fessionally speaking. I say I 
would, and I ought to know. 
Haven’t I turned out youngsters 
enough in my time, for the 
service of the Red Rag, to the 
craft of the sea, to the craft 
whose whole secret could be 
expressed in one short sentence, 
and yet must be driven afresh 
every day into young heads till 
it becomes the component part 
of every waking thought—till 
it is present in every dream 
of their young sleep! The sea 
has been good to me, but when 
I remember all these boys that 
passed through my hands, 
some grown up now and some 
drowned by this time, but all 
good stuff for the sea, I don’t 
think I have done badly by it 
either. Were I to go home 
to-morrow, I bet that before 
two days passed over my head 
some sunburnt young chief 
mate would overtake me at 
some dock gateway or other, 
and a fresh deep voice speak- 
ing above my hat would ask: 
‘Don’t you remember me, sir? 
Why! little So-and-so. Such 
and such a ship. It was my 
first voyage.’ And I would 
remember a bewildered little 
shaver, no higher than the back 
of this chair, with a mother 
and perhaps a big sister on 
the quay, very quiet but too 
upset to wave their handker- 
chiefs at the ship that glides out 
gently between the pier-heads: 
or perhaps some decent middle- 
aged father who had come 
early with his boy to see him 
off, and stays all the morning, 
because he is interested in the 
windlass apparently, and stays 
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too long, and has got to 
scramble ashore at last with 
no time at all to say good-bye. 
The mud pilot on the poop sings 
out to me in a drawl, ‘ Hold 
her with the check line for a 
moment, Mister Mate. There’s 
a gentleman wants to get 
ashore... . Up with you, sir. 
Nearly got carried off to Tal- 
cahuano, didn’t you? Now’s 
our time; easy does it... . 
All right. Slack away again 
forward there. The _ tugs, 
smoking like the pit of per- 
dition, get hold and churn the 
old river into fury; the gentle- 
man ashore is dusting his 
knees—the benevolent steward 
had shied his umbrella after 
him. All very proper. He 
has offered his bit of sacrifice 
to the sea, and now he may 
go home pretending he thinks 
nothing of it; and the little 


willing victim shall be very 
sea-sick before next morning. 


By-and-by, when he has 
learned all the little mysteries 
and the one great secret of the 
craft, he shall be fit to live or die 
as the sea may decree; and the 
man who had taken a hand in 
this fool game, in which the sea 
wins every toss, will be pleased 
to have his back slapped by a 
heavy young hand, and to hear 
a cheery sea-puppy voice: ‘Do 
you remember me, sir? The 
little So-and-so.’ 

“T tell you this is good; it 
tells you that once in your life 
at least you had gone the 
right way to work. I have 
been thus slapped, and I have 
winced, for the slap was heavy, 
and I have glowed all day long 
and gone to bed feeling less 
lonely in the world by virtue 
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of that hearty thump. Don’t 
I remember the little So-and- 
so’s! I tell you I ought to 
know the right kind of looks. 
I would have trusted the deck to 
that youngster on the strength 
of a single glance, and gone to 
sleep with both eyes—and, by 
Jove! it wouldn't have been 
safe. There are depths of 
horror in that thought. He 
looked as genuine as a new sov- 
ereign, but there was some in- 
fernal alloy in his metal. How 
much? The least thing — the 
least drop of something rare 
and accursed; the least drop ! 
—but he made you—stand- 
ing there with his don’t-care- 
hang air—he made you won- 
der whether perchance he were 
nothing more rare than brass. 
“T couldn’t believe it. I tell 
you I wanted to see him squirm 
for the honour of the craft. 
The other two no-account chaps 
spotted their captain, and be- 
gan to move slowly towards us. 
They chatted together as they 
strolled, and I did not care any 
more than if they had not been 
visible to the naked eye. They 
grinned at each other—might 
have been exchanging jokes, for 
all I know. I saw that with 
one of them it was a case of 
a broken arm; and as to the 
long individual with grey mous- 
taches he was the chief engin- 
eer, and in various ways a 
pretty notorious personality. 
They were nobodies. They ap- 
proached. The skipper gazed 
in an inanimate way between 
his feet: he seemed to be 
swollen to an unnatural size 
by some awful disease, by the 
mysterious action of an un- 
known poison. He lifted his 
2x 
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head, saw the two before him 
waiting, opened his mouth with 
an extraordinary, sneering con- 
tortion of his puffed face—to 
speak to them, I suppose—and 
then a thought seemed to strike 
him. His thick, purplish lips 
came together without a sound, 
he went off in a _ resolute 
waddle to the gharry and be- 
gan to jerk at the door-handle 
with such a blind brutality of 
impatience that I expected to 
see the whole concern over- 
turned on its side, pony and 
all. The driver, shaken out 
of his meditation over the 
sole of his foot, displayed at 
once all the signs of intense 
terror, and held with both 
hands, looking round from his 
box at this vast carcass forcing 
its way into his conveyance. 
The little machine shook and 
rocked tumultuously, and the 
crimson nape of that lowered 
neck, the size of these strain- 
ing thighs, the immense heav- 
ing of that dingy, striped 
green-and-orange back, the 
whole burrowing effort of that 
gaudy and sordid mass, troubled 
one’s sense of probability with 
an effect of fearsome drollery, 
like one of the grotesque and 
distinct visions that scare and 
fascinate you in a fever. He 
disappeared. I half expected 
the roof would split in two, 
that the little box on wheels 
would burst open in the man- 
ner of a ripe cotton-pod—but 
it only sank with a click of 
flattened springs, and sudden- 
ly one venetian blind rattled 
down. His shoulders reap- 
peared, jammed in the small 
opening; his head hung out, 
distended and tossing like a 
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captive balloon, perspiring, furi- 
ous, spluttering. He reached 
for the gharry - wallah with 
vicious flourishes of a fist as 
dumpy and red as a lump of 
raw meat. He roared at him 
to be off, to go on. Where? 
Into the Pacific, perhaps. The 
driver lashed ; the pony, snort- 
ing, reared once, and darted 
off at a gallop. Where? To 
Apia? to Honolulu? He had 
6000 miles of tropical belt to 
disport himself in, and I did 
not hear the precise’ address, 
A snorting pony snatched him 
into ‘ewigkeit’ in the twinkling 
of an eye, and I never saw him 
again ; and, what’s more, I don’t 
know of anybody that ever 
had a glimpse of him after he 
departed from my knowledge 
sitting inside a ramshackle 
little gharry that fled round 
the corner in a white smother 
of dust. He departed, dis- 
appeared, vanished, absconded ; 
and absurdly enough it looked 
as though he had taken that 
gharry with him, for never 
again did I come across a 
sorrel pony with a slit ear 
and a lackadaisical Tamil driver 
afflicted by a sore foot. The 
Pacific is indeed big; but 
whether he found a place for 
a display of his talents in it 
or not, the fact remains he had 
flown into space like a witch 
on a broomstick. The little 
chap with his arm in a sling 
started to run after the car- 
riage, bleating, ‘Captain! I 
say, Captain! I sa-a-ay!’— 
but after a few steps stopped 
short, hung his head, and 
walked back slowly. At the 
sharp rattle of the wheels the 
young fellow spun round where 
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he stood. He made no other 
movement, no gesture, no sign, 
and remained facing in the new 
direction after the gharry had 
swung out of sight. 

“ All this happened in much 
less time than it takes to tell, 
since I am trying to interpret 
for you into slow speech the 
instantaneous effect of visual 
impressions. Next moment the 
half-caste clerk, sent by Archie 
to look a little after the poor 
castaways of the Patna, came 
upon the scene. He ran out 
eager and bareheaded, looking 
right and left, and very full of 
his mission. It was doomed 
to be a failure as far as the 
principal person was concerned, 
but he approached the others 
with fussy importance, and, al- 
most immediately, found him- 
self involved in a violent alter- 
cation with the chap that 


carried his arm in a sling, and 
who turned out to be extremely 
anxious for a row. He wasn’t 
going to be ordered about—‘ not 


he, b’gosh.’ He wouldn’t be 
terrified with a pack of lies by 
a cocky half-bred little quill- 
driver. He was not going to 
be bullied by ‘no object of that 
sort, if the story were true 
‘ever so’! He bawled his wish, 
his desire, his determination to 
go to bed. ‘If you weren’t a 
God-forsaken Portugee,’ I heard 
him yell, ‘you would know that 
the hospital is the right place 
for me.’ He pushed the fist of 
his sound arm under the other’s 
nose ; a crowd began to collect ; 
the half-caste, flustered, but 
doing his best to appear digni- 
led, tried to explain his inten- 
tions. I went away without 
Waiting to see the end. 
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“But it so happened that 
I had a man in the hospital 
at the time, and going there 
to see about him the day before 
the opening of the Inquiry, I 
saw in the white men’s ward 
that little chap tossing on his 
back, with his arm in splints, 
and quite light-headed. To my 
great surprise the other one, 
the long individual with droop- 
ing white moustache, had also 
found his way there. I remem- 
bered I had seen him slinking 
away during the quarrel, in a 
half prance, half shuffle, and try- 
ing very hard not to look scared. 
He was no stranger to the port, 
it seems, and in his distress 
was able to make tracks straight 
for Mariani’s billiard-room and 
grog -shop near the bazaar. 
That unspeakable vagabond, 
Mariani, who had known the 
man and had ministered to his 
vices in one or two other 
places, kissed the ground, in 
a manner of speaking, before 
him, and shut him up with a 
supply of bottles in an up-stairs 
room of his infamous hovel. 
It appears he was under some 
hazy apprehension as to his 
personal safety, and wished to 
be concealed. However, Mari- 
ani told me a long time after 
(when he came on board one 
day to dun my steward for 
the price of some cigars) that 
he would have done more for 
him without asking any ques- 
tions, from gratitude for some 
unholy favour received very 
many years ago—as far as I 
could make out. He thumped 
twice his brawny chest, rolled 
enormous black and white eyes 
glistening with tears: ‘An- 
tonio never forget — Antonio 
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never forget!’ What was the 
precise nature of the immoral 
obligation I never learned, but 
be it what it may, he had 
every facility given him to re- 
main under lock and key, with 
a chair, a table, a mattress in 
a corner, and a litter of fallen 
plaster on the floor, in an 
irrational state of funk, and 
keeping up his pecker with 
such tonics as Mariani dis- 
pensed. This lasted till the 
evening of the third day, when, 
after letting out a few horrible 
screams, he found himself com- 
pelled to seek safety in flight 
from a legion of centipedes. He 
burst the door open, made one 
leap for dear life down the crazy 
little stairway, landed bodily on 
Mariani’s stomach, picked him- 
self up, and bolted like a rabbit 
into the streets. The police 
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plucked him off a garbage- 


heap in the early morning. 
At first he had a notion they 
were carrying him off to be 
hanged, and fought for liberty 
like a hero, but when I sat 
down by his bed he had been 
very quiet for two days. His 
lean bronzed head, with white 
moustaches, looked fine and 
calm on the pillow, like the 
head of a war-worn soldier 
with a child-like soul, had it 
not been for a hint of spectral 
alarm that lurked in the blank 
glitter of his glance, resembling 
a nondescript form of a terror 
crouching silently behind a 
pane of glass. He was so ex- 
tremely calm, that I began to 
indulge in the eccentric hope 
of hearing something explana- 
tory of the famous affair from 
his point of view. Why I 
longed to go grubbing into 
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the deplorable details of an 
occurrence which, after all, con- 
cerned me no more than as 
a member of an obscure body 
of men held together by a 
community of inglorious toil 
and by fidelity to a certain 
standard of conduct, I can’t 
explain. You may call it an 
unhealthy curiosity if you like; 
but I have a distinct notion 
I wished to find something, 
Perhaps, unconsciously, I hoped 
I would find that something, 
some profound and redeeming 
cause, some merciful explan- 
ation, some convincing shadow 
of an excuse. I see well enough 
now that I hoped for the im- 
possible—for the laying of what 
is the most obstinate ghost of 
man’s creation, of the uneasy 
doubt uprising like a _ mist, 
secret and gnawing like a 
worm, and more chilling than 
the certitude of death — the 
doubt of the sovereign power 
enthroned in a fixed standard 
of conduct. It is the hardest 
thing to stumble against; it 
is the thing that breeds yelling 
panics and good little quiet 
villainies; it’s the true sha- 
dow of calamity. Did I be- 
lieve in a miracle? and why 
did I desire it so ardently? 
Was it for my own sake that 
I wished to find some shadow of 
an excuse for that young fellow 
whom I had never seen before, 
but whose appearance alone 
added a touch of personal con- 
cern to the thoughts suggested 
by the knowledge of his weak- 
ness—made it a thing of mys- 
tery and terror—like a hint 
of a destructive fate ready for 
us all whose youth—in its day 
—had resembled his youth? 
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fear that such was the secret 
motive of my prying. I was, 
and no mistake, looking for a 
miracle. The only thing that 
at this distance of time strikes 
me as miraculous is the extent 
of my imbecility. I positively 
hoped to obtain from that bat- 
tered and shady invalid some 
exorcism against the uprisen 
ghost of doubt. I must have 
been pretty desperate too, for, 
without loss of time, after a 
few indifferent and friendly 
sentences which he answered 
with languid readiness, just as 
any decent sick man would do, 
I produced the word Patna 
wrapped up in a delicate ques- 
tion as in a wisp of floss silk. 
I was delicate selfishly ; I did 
not want to startle him; I had 
no solicitude for him; I was 
not furious with him and sorry 
for him: his experience was of 
no importance, his redemption 
would have had no point for me. 
He had grown old in minor 
iniquities, and could no longer 
inspire aversion or pity. He 
repeated Patna? interrogat- 
ively, seemed to make a short 
effort of memory, and said: 
‘Quite right. I am an old 
stager out here. I saw her go 
down.’ I made ready to vent 
my indignation at such a stupid 
lie, when he added smoothly, 
‘She was full of reptiles.’ 
“This made me _ pause. 
What did he mean? The 
unsteady phantom of terror 
behind his glassy eyes seemed 
to stand still and look into 
mine wistfully. ‘They turned 
me out of my bunk in the 
middle watch to look at her 
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sounded alarmingly strong all 
at once. I was sorry for my 
folly. There was no snowy- 
winged coiff of a nursing sis- 
ter to be seen flitting in the 
perspective of the ward; but 
away in the middle of a long 
row of empty iron bedsteads 
an accident case from some 
ship in the Roads sat up 
brown and gaunt with a white 
bandage set rakishly on the 
forehead. Suddenly my in- 
teresting invalid shot out an 
arm thin like a_ tentacle 
and clawed my __ shoulder. 
‘Only my eyes were good 
enough to see. I am famous 
for my eyesight. That’s why 
they called me, I expect. None 
of them was quick enough to 
see her go, but they saw that 
she was gone right enough, and 
sang out together—like this.’ 
. . . A wolfish howl searched 
the very recesses of my soul. 
‘Oh! make ’im dry up,’ whined 
the accident case irritably. ‘You 
don’t believe me, I suppose,’ 
went on the other, with an 
air of ineffable conceit. ‘I tell 
you there are no such eyes as 
mine this side of the Persian 
Gulf. Look under the bed.’ 
“Of course I stooped in- 
stantly. I defy anybody not 
to have done so. ‘What can 
you see?’ he asked. ‘Nothing,’ 
I said, feeling awfully ashamed 
of myself. He scrutinised my 
face with wild and withering 
contempt. ‘Just so,’ he said, 
‘but if I were to look I could 
see—there’s no eyes like mine, 
I tell you.’ Again he clawed, 
pulling at me downwards in 
his eagerness to relieve himself 
by a confidential communica- 
‘Millions of pink toads. 
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There’s no eyes like mine. 
Millions of pink toads. It’s 
worse than seeing a ship sink. 
I could look at sinking ships 
and smoke my pipe all day 
long. Why don’t they give me 
back my pipe? I would smoke 
it while 1 watched these toads. 
The ship was full of them. 
They’ve got to be watched, you 
know.’ He winked facetiously. 
The perspiration dripped on 
him off my head, my drill coat 
clung to my wet back: the 
afternoon breeze swept im- 
petuously over the row of bed- 
steads, the stiff folds of curtains 
stirred perpendicularly, rattling 
on brass rods, the covers of 
empty beds blew about noise- 
lessly near the bare floor all 
along the line, and I shivered 
to the very marrow. The soft 
wind of the tropics played in 
that naked ward as bleak as 
a winter’s gale in an old barn 
at home. ‘Don’t you let him 
start his hollering, mister,’ 
hailed from afar the accident 
case in a distressed angry 
shout that came ringing be- 
tween the walls like a quaver- 
ing call down the tube of a tun- 
nel. The clawing hand hauled 
at my shoulders; he leered at 
me knowingly. ‘The ship was 
full of them, you know, and we 
had to clear out on the strict 
Q.T.,’ he whispered with ex- 
treme rapidity. ‘All pink. All 
pink—as big as mastiffs, with 
an eye on the top of the head 
and claws all round their ugly 
mouths. Ough! Ough! Quick 
jerks as of galvanic shocks dis- 
closed under the flat coverlet 
the outlines of meagre’ and 
agitated legs; he let go my 
shoulder and reached after 
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something in the air; his body 
trembled tensely like a released 
harp-string ; and while I looked 
down, the spectral horror in him 
broke through his glassy gaze, 
Instantly his face of an old 
soldier, with its noble and calm 
outlines, became decomposed 
before my eyes by the corrup- 
tion of stealthy cunning, of an 
abominable caution and of des- 
perate fear. He restrained a 
cry—‘Ssh; what are they do- 
ing now down there?’ he asked, 
pointing to the floor with fan- 
tastic precautions of voice and 
gesture, whose meaning, borne 
upon my mind in a lurid flash, 
made me very sick of my clever- 
ness. ‘They are all asleep,’ I 
answered, watching him nar- 
rowly. That was it. That's 
what he wanted to hear; these 
were the exact words that could 
calm him. He drew a long 
breath. ‘Ssh! Quiet, steady. 
I am an old stager out here. 
I know them brutes. Bash 
in the head of the first that 
stirs. There’s too many of 
them, and she won’t swim more 
than ten minutes.’ He panted 
again. ‘Hurry up,’ he yelled 
suddenly, and thereupon went 
on in a steady scream: ‘They 
are all awake — millions of 
them. They are trampling 
on me! Wait! Oh, wait! 
I'll smash them in heaps like 
flies. Wait for me! Help! 
H-e-elp!’ An interminable and 
sustained howl completed my 
discomfiture. I saw in the dis- 
tance the accident case raise 
deplorably both his hands to 
his bandaged head; a dresser, 
aproned to the chin, showed 
himself in the vista of the ward, 
as if seen in the small end of @ 
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telescope. I confessed myself 
fairly routed, and without more 
ado, stepping out through one 
of the long windows, escaped 
into the outside gallery. The 
howl pursued me like a ven- 
geance. I turned into a deserted 
landing, and suddenly all be- 
came very still and quiet around 
me, and I descended the bare 
and shiny staircase in a silence 
that was sweeter than balm to 
my lacerated thoughts. Down 
below I met one of the resident 
surgeons who was crossing the 
courtyard and stopped me. 
‘Been to see your man, Captain ? 
I think we may let him go to- 
morrow. These fools have no 
notion of taking care of them- 
selves, though. I say, we've 
got the chief engineer of that 
pilgrim ship here. A curious 
ease. D.T.’s of the worst kind. 
He has been drinking hard in 
that Greek’s or Italian’s grog- 
shop for three days. What 
can you expect? Seven bottles 
of that kind of brandy a-day, I 
am told. Wonderful, if true. 
Sheeted with boiler-iron inside, 
I should think. The head, ah! 
the head, of course, gone, but 
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the curious part is there’s some 
sort of method in his raving. 
I am trying to find out. Most 
unusual—that thread of logic 
in such a delirium. Tradition- 
ally he ought to see snakes, but 
he doesn’t. Good old tradition’s 
at a discount nowadays. Eh!’ 
His —er—visions are batra- 
chian. Ha! ha! No, seriously, 
I never remember being so 
interested in a case of jim-jams 
before. He ought to be dead, 
don’t you know, after such a 
festive experiment. Oh! he is a 
tough object. Four-and-twenty 
years of the tropics too. You 
ought really to take a peep at 
him. Noble-looking old boozer. 
Most extraordinary man I ever 
met — medically, of course. 
Won't you?’ 

“T had been all along ex- 
hibiting the usual polite signs 
of interest, but now assuming 
an air of regret I murmured 
of want of time, and shook 
hands in a hurry. ‘I say,’ he 
cried after me, ‘he can’t attend 
that inquiry. Is his evidence 
material, you think?’ 

“Not in the least,’ I called 
back from the gateway.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A NEW CARRIAGE ON AN OLD ROAD. 


THE morning is brilliant, the 
sun fiercely hot, as we mount 
our autocar in a now deserted 
West-End Square, and make 
our way at a sober pace through 
the ceaseless traffic to Hyde 
Park Corner. Here, where in 
old coaching days London once 
ended, we strike into the old 
Bath Road—a nearly straight 
run of 107 miles, which we 
shall accomplish easily before 
evening. Our carriage is of 
French make —a Panhard of 
eight -horse power, perfect at 
all points; its driver, too, is 
French—an intelligent, highly 
trained young man, who holds 
the highest certificates of effici- 
ency ; he is, moreover, a prac- 
tical machinist, steady, self-re- 
liant, level-headed, with an 
intuitive flair for country, some- 
thing of the instinct of the Red 
Indian in picking up a trail or 
remembering a road he has once 
travelled. His way now is plain 
before him—through Knights- 
bridge, Hammersmith, Turnham 
Green, and Brentford, on to 
Hounslow Heath—and we sail 
along without interruption or 
contretemps. In and near Lon- 
don our novel conveyance is now 
treated with the tolerance born 
of intimacy; it has ceased to 
be an object of terrified loath- 
ing, an evil - smelling, noisy 
monster, let loose to carry 
havoc among quiet folk con- 
tented with old-world methods 
of locomotion. So we pursue 
our even path, unvexed by 
constables suffering from an 
optical illusion as to pace; no 


drivers of restive horses raise 
their hands in protest—a fair 
promise that ere long, when 
better acquainted, the modern 
horse will recognise the autocar 
as a harmless road companion 
like the now accepted bicycle. 

Hounslow is nowadays dis- 
tinctly suburban, adorned with 
modern villas, yet it has mem- 
ories of former importance when 
it was the starting - point of 
three roads—those to Windsor, 
Bath, and Exeter; when two 
thousand post-horses filled its 
stables, and there was an end- 
less procession of carriages and 
coaches through its long and 
busy main street. Just beyond 
is the once ill-famed heath—a 
wild, desolate stretch of furze- 
covered land, where worked the 
gentleman rider who might, 
perchance, had he _ survived, 
have held even an automobile 
to ransom. This is the scene 
of Claude Duval’s chief exploits, 
where “Swift Nick” and “Gal- 
loping Dick,” and Hawkins, and 
Parsons, and Captain Macheath, 
and all the fraternity of high- 
waymen, “ worked ” unchecked, 
until the establishment of the 
horse patrol. We too are 
“stopped” about the Heath, 
between it and Colnbrook, by 
the misadventure that all wheel- 
men dread—a “puncture,’— 
and are reminded that he who 
will invent a tyre that can- 
not puncture has a fortune 
ready to his hand. Our driver 
quickly realising the mischief in 
the jar of the hitherto smooth- 
running vehicle, deals with it 
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promptly. A halt is called, he 
drops down to examine and 
verify the accident, then, doff- 
ing his green and gold tunic, 
he extracts a new pneumatic 
tube from his stores and sub- 
stitutes it for the damaged tyre. 
Half an hour suffices for the 
job, and we once more take our 
way across the Coln and enter 
Bucks. Colnbrook is full of 
faded glories — vast coaching 
inns that find scant custom 
nowadays: like Salt Hill far- 
ther on, it was ruined by the 
railway, which made its sure 
advances, despite the preju- 
diced local opposition of Wind- 
sor and Eton, and the Great 
Western drove its line through 
Slough to Maidenhead, and on. 

Now we halt for one moment 
to pick up a passenger who 
awaits us on the rise to Maiden- 
head Bridge—the bridge for 
centuries no more than a 
wooden structure that attracted 
traffic, and gave this “midway 
hithe” or “middle wharf” be- 
tween Windsor and Marlow 
its chief importance. The 
ancient borough, incorporated 
by Edward III, has another 
more romantic derivation—the 
maiden’s head preserved here, a 
relic of one of the eleven thou- 
sand virgins. The prosperous 
picturesque old place has not 
yet learnt to love our new 
carriages, as is shown by the 
notices at the street corners, 
warning motor-cars to abate 
speed and be most circumspect 
m passing through the town. 
We respect the rules of the 
somewhat nervous local author- 
ity, and soon emerge upon the 
“Thicket,” another place of ill- 
Tepute, a wide expanse cut up 
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with hollows and chalk pits and 
close-growing copses, affording 
good covert for the many 
thieves and robbers that once 
infested it. Local records tell 
how the vicar of Hurley, higher 
up the stream where then stood 
a noble priory, received an addi- 
tion of £50 to his annual sti- 
pend to compensate him for the 
risks incurred in “doing duty” 
at Maidenhead Church. To- 
day we meet with no more 
harm than the evil glances 
of one of the Berkshire police, 
who would like to summon 
us but can find no reason, or 
the strong language of the 
butcher’s boy, who has left 
his pony untended while he 
gossips at a cottage door, and 
is surprised that it takes alarm. 
All persons are not hostile, 
however : children mount fences 
to cheer us in amazed delight ; 
the good wife rushes out with 
the soap-suds on her bare 
arms; the wayworn tramp, 
whose name is legion in this 
great thoroughfare of rural 
England, and who has done 
his many miles afoot, looks 
after us wistfully as he ex- 
amines his broken boots by 
the ditch-side. 

Past Knowl Hill and the 
cottage where Mortimer Col- 
lins wrote some pretty verses 
and many more than passable 
novels, through Kiln Green, 
and Hare Hatch by Bear 
Hill and Bear Place to Twy- 
ford, the “double ford” across 
the Loddon,— 


“The Loddon slow, with verdant alders 
crowned,” — 


and we open up on the right 
the whole valley of the Thames 
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between Wargrave and Maple- 
durham, an extensive pano- 
rama of hanging woods and 
rolling corn - fields, yellowing 
for the sickle,—one of the most 
beautiful views of England. 
This Berkshire country has 
suffered much in the agricul- 
tural depression; it does not 
pay to grow much corn, and 
meadow-land predominates in 
the county. We shall see 
plenty of it in the low-lying 
vale of the Kennet, which we 
shall soon enter—a swift stream 
famous for its eels, and yet 
more for the fertility of its 
banks, where fat cattle feed 
in the lush herbage, and good 
hay crops are harvested. 

At Reading we cross the 
Kennet half a mile above its 
junction with the Thames. 
We have but a brief glimpse of 
the busy city, whose many use- 
ful products—biscuits, sauces, 
seeds—will appeal more strong- 
ly to the practical mind than 
the traditions of its grand old 
monastic foundation, the splen- 
did Benedictine abbey with a 
church consecrated by Thomas 
& Becket, in which royal mar- 
riages were solemnised, councils 
and synods sat. This abbey, 
which had been endowed by 
Henry I. with many rights, 
owned also “the incorrupt 
hand” of St James the apostle, 
a relic with the reputed power 
of working miracles, and a rev- 
enue of £2000 a-year at the 
time of the dissolution, a sum 
equivalent to £20,000 to-day. 
Its last abbot, resisting the 
profane interference of Henry 
VIII, was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered at the abbey gates. 
Reading stood high in favour 
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with reigning monarchs: it 
was the rallying-place for 
armies starting on foreign 
expeditions; Parliament sat 
here when London was plague- 
infected; kings and queens 
paid state visits—among others 
Mary and Philip, Elizabeth, 
and Charles I. ; it was a centre 
of conflict in the Civil War, 
held alternately by Royalists 
and Roundheads, besieged, bom- 
barded, ill-used by both sides. 
Now it has grown very pros- 
perous, and we see many signs 
of wealth and comfort in the 
long suburb that leads us 
westward into the purely 
agricultural district of the 
Kennet. 

All around are homesteads 
and handsome country seats. 
First Calcot Park, by Calcot 
Green, the home of that spirited 
‘Berkshire lady,” the sole 
heiress of the Kendricks of Cal- 
cot, who, having fallen in love 
with one Benjamin Child, a 
young barrister in Reading, 
challenged him, anonymously, 
to fight or marry her. He 
chose the latter and safer course, 
settling down into a country 
squire, devoted to good living, 
especially oysters; but a de- 
voted husband also, for at his 
wife’s death he sold the place, 
but could not be persuaded to 
leave it until the purchaser 
rendered it untenantable by re- 
moving the roof. Farther on, 
near Theale, is Englefield House, 
a magnificent modern mansion, 
the seat now of the Benyons, 
but once owned by the Paulets, 
and before them by the Engle- 
fields. It is very characteristic 
of Berkshire that its lands have 
often changed hands: as Fuller 
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puts it, “the lands are very 
skittish and apt to change their 
owners,” so much so that none 
have remained for three hundred 
years in direct male descent. 
The old order constantly chang- 
eth; Hungerfords, Fettiplaces, 
Besils, De la Béches, Engle- 
fields, all are gone. The Puseys 
have been succeeded by the 
Bouveries, only the Eystons can 
claim to be long seated on the 
land, and after them come the 
noble family of Craven. 

There are no very marked 
features in the landscape, which 
is one of tranquil, pastoral 
beauty. The road, a century 
back instinct with life, when all 
the rank and fashion of England 
used it in private carriage, post- 
chaise, and mail-coach, is now 
lonely and little frequented. 
The few vehicles we meet and 
pass in a flash, as we do the 
milestones indeed like a swiftly 
drawn-out white ribbon, are 
rustic carts and lumbering 
waggons, laden with farm pro- 
duce, a brewer’s dray, a char- 
a-banc crowded with jeering 
and uproarious bean-feasters, 
waggonettes and pony - traps, 
and the carriages of the gentle- 
folk. None of them seem to 
love us greatly, although it is 
surely an exaggerated alarm 
that we inspire. Often enough 
the driver lets his reins drop 
to stare open-mouthed with in- 
dignation or amazement, but 
with generally the same result, 
an abandonment of control over 
his horse. This may in a meas- 
ure explain the accidents that 
have occurred, and the rather 
unreasoning dislike entertained 
by the owners of “pleasure 
horses” for the autocar. 
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More hamlets, more country 
houses, more wayside inns. 
Theale; Woolhampton with 
its old signs of the Angel and 
the Rising Sun; Thatcham, a 
decayed town, beaten out of the 
field by the competition of New- 
bury hard by. Lord Falmouth 
has a place at Woolhampton ; 
Mr Higford at Aldermaston, 
once owned by the Congreves ; 
the Hunters are seated at 
Mortimer Hill; and to the 
right above Newbury as we ap- 
proach it stands Shaw House, 
built by the noted cloth-worker, 
John Dolman, towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, whose 
descendant, a staunch Royalist, 
held it for the king, and Charles 
lay there the night before the 
second battle of Newbury in 
1644. From the earliest times 
this busy town was noted for 
its cloth-weavers, the most 
prominent being that famous 
Jack of Newbury, otherwise 
“ John Smalwode the elder, alias 
John Wynchcombe,” who was 
the prototype of Hogarth’s In- 
dustrious Apprentice,—“ a man 
of merrie disposition,” who won 
the good graces of his master’s 
widow, married her, and by his 
intelligent energy rose to great 
wealth and honour. Jack did 
good service to the State. 
Through his good offices, and 
despite the opposition of Cardinal 
Wolsey, he secured a commercial 
treaty with France and the 
Low Country; at the time of 
Flodden field he furnished a 
hundred men-at-arms at his 
own charges; and afterwards 
Henry VIII. visited him in 
Newbury, where the rooms were 
carpeted with good broadcloth 
instead of rushes. Another 
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vestige of honest “Jack” is to 
be seen in Jack’s Booth, a way- 
side hostelry, which we have 
already passed, a dozen miles 
back towards Theale, where the 
joyous clothier, who “could no 
sooner get a crown but straight- 
way found means to spend it,” 
lived in good fellowship. Lord 
Bolingbroke, who had a place 
at Bucklebury, north of New- 
bury, married a descendant 
of Jack Wynchcombe, and 
Swift saw Jack’s portrait in 
the house. 

The western road leaves the 
quaint old town by a steep 
incline, which climbs the Speen 
Hill, the high ridge on which 
the Romans held a fortified 
post called the Spine. We 
touch here upon the Roman 
road which connected Bath 


with Silchester, the city of 
Aquez Solis with Calleva, and 


farther on shall travel by the 
Via Badonica, which led to Lon- 
don from the healing “waters 
of the sun.” Great houses of 
historical interest stand around: 
Shaw House, the fine Eliza- 
bethan mansion already men- 
tioned; the ruins of ancient 
Donnington Castle, once a for- 
tified place of commanding im- 
portance on the western road 
around which the tide of battle 
surged, owned, it has been said, 
but erroneously, by Geoffrey 
Chaucer, who had it from John 
of Gaunt—the truth being that 
Thomas Chaucer, supposed to 
be the poet’s son, and really the 
butler of Richard IL, bought it 
and planted it with the fine 
oaks of which Evelyn speaks 
in his ‘ Discourse upon Forest 
Trees’; Hampstead Marshall, 
now the property of Earl 
Craven, once the seat held by 
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the Earl Marshal of England 
by the tenure of the Rod of the 
Marshalsea; farther on, four 
miles off the road, past Hunger- 
ford, is Littlecote in its gloomy 
park, still shadowed by the 
memory of the atrocious crime 
attributed to “Wild Darell,” 
and told by Sir Walter Scott 
in a note to ‘ Rokeby,’ the still 
doubtful story of a new-born 
infant thrown to burn alive 
upon the blazing hearth. 

We are still in the valley of 
the Kennet, and the river runs 
between the road and the rail; 
its waters, “famous for its 
troutes,” the “good and great 
troutes” of Fuller, flow under 
Hungerford Bridge. John of 
Gaunt gave the town the rights 
of fishing free from “ Eldven 
Stub” to “Trish Stil,” and the 
grant was inscribed upon a brass 
horn to be blown at Hock Tide, 
a local festival, the chief feature 
of which is still a “macaroni” 
supper and punch-bowl. At 
Hungerford we cross the Wilt- 
shire boundary, and leave the 
Kennet for a space, only to meet 
it again at Marlborough and 
follow it almost to its source. 
This is a beautiful stretch of 
varied country in the very heart 
and centre of the shires. Now 
we traverse open grass land or 
ripe corn-fields; now the lone, 
straggling, but brightly pictur- 
esque village of Froxfield, with 
its weather-stained red brick 
buildings, the Retreat, founded 
by Sarah, Duchess of Somerset, 
for the widows of clergy and 
laity, and then journey for miles 
under the shadow of primeval 
trees. This is the outermost 
edge of Savernake Forest, where 
grand old oaks and beeches of 
immemorial age gather close 
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above the sylvan glades, but 
we are at some distance from 
the mansion, Tottenham House. 
We get but one glimpse of the 
grand avenue, we see nothing 
of the King Oak, otherwise the 
Duke’s Vaunt, so named after 
the Lord Protector Somerset, or 
the Eight Walks, or the Green 
Drive, or the many woodland 
glories of this enchanting spot. 

Early in the fifteenth century 
Savernake came into the posses- 
sion of the Seymours (or St 
Maurs), a family out of Wales, 
and a descendant, Sir John, was 
the father of Jane Seymour, 
mother of Edward VI., also of 
Edward Seymour, Ear! of Hert- 
ford, who created himself Duke 
of Somerset and became Pro- 
tector. The Castle of Marl- 
borough and lands adjoining, 
which had been forfeited by his 
attainder and execution, had 
been restored to his son, Lord 
Hertford, whose heirs retained 
it after Savernake passed to 
the Bruces, and they regained, 
eventually, the dukedom of 
Somerset. Marlborough has 
had an eventful history. Posted 
on the edge of wide down-land, 
its military value was recognised 
by its various occupiers, Iberi- 
ans and Celts, the builders of 
the huge barrows and mounds 
and camps, the plain traces of 
which still survive; the Romans, 
with their earthworks and ever- 
lasting streets, who called the 
city Cunetio; the obscure race 
which constructed the Wans- 
dyke, the huge extensive barrier 
twenty miles broad, stretching 
from Bath to Marlborough. 
After the Norman Conquest 
William built a stronghold at 
Marlborough, and this was 
presently enlarged into a castle 
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by Bishop Roger of Salisbury, 
the castle which stood with very 
varying fortunes till it was dis- 
mantled and became the private 
residence of the Seymours. 
The chief feature in the castle 
grounds was the Mound, still 
extant, and the rebuilt man- 
sion, with its rococo surround- 
ings, the florid gardens laid 
out by Frances, Countess of 
Hertford, who entertained Doc- 
tor Watts, and Thomson, the 
poet of the ‘Seasons,’ and 
stretched forth a hand in friend- 
ly succour to Richard Savage. 

When the Seymours were 
merged into the Percys, the 
family neglected Marlborough, 
and their castle degenerated into 
the “Castle Inn,” recently cele- 
brated by Mr Stanley Weyman, 
a famous hostelry where patients 
and great train of folk broke the 
journey on their way to Bath. 
At that time, and till the new- 
fangled railways came to revolu- 
tionise the traffic, forty - two 
public conveyances passed 
through Marlborough daily. 
Now, our autocar, dashing 
down the steep hill into the pic- 
turesque High Street, with its 
rows and gable ends and dormer 
windows, is perchance the pre- 
cursor of new change. Marl- 
borough has, however, already 
greatly recovered from the blow 
struck at its prosperity: it is an 
industrious place, and it rejoices 
in the establishment of a col- 
lege which has grown up around 
the Castle Inn, to be rightly 
esteemed one of the best of Eng- 
lish public schools. 

After Marlborough, the road 
strikes upward, climbing the 
slopes of a wide table-land, the 
Marlborough Downs. Below, 
on the left, flows our old friend 
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the Kennet, noted now for its 
brew-houses and the far-famed 
West Kennet ales. The land- 
scape has ceased to be pastoral ; 
we are in a wild, treeless waste 
land of chalk upheaval, the 
hollows filled with flints and 
sarsen-stones or Druid sand- 
stone of the kind that gave 
material for the Avebury Druid- 
ical remains, hard by, and the 
more remote Stonehenge on 
Salisbury Plain. This is the 
home of a prehistoric race who 
have left their marks in the 
tunnels and cromlechs and un- 
explained colossal mounds. Ave- 
bury is off our road a mile to 
the northward, an extraordinary 
megalithic monument, which, 
according to Aubrey, “doth as 
much surpass Stonehenge as a 
cathedral doth a parish church” ; 
an earth rampart forty feet 
high, enclosing a great circle 
filled with sarsen-stones, the 
whole intended for sepulture, 
and belonging to a period an- 
terior to the British, and long 
before the Roman conquest of 
Britain. Avebury we do not 
see, but Silbury Hill rises above 
our path, here exactly coinci- 
dent with the Roman road. 
The mound, no doubt, formed 
an admirable landmark for the 
Roman engineers working from 
Aquez Solis to Cunetio. Sil- 
bury is said to be the largest 
artificial mound in Europe; it 
is a truncated cone covering five 
acres, with a base diameter of 
552 feet, a height of 170 feet, 
and having a cubical content of 
half a million solid yards of 
earth. It is generally accounted 
asepulchral mound, built, like the 
Pyramids, as a mighty monu- 
ment to some forgotten hero of 
the remote past. It has been 


cut into, but not deep enough to 
penetrate its mysteries. 

We have not yet crossed the 
Downs when we reach the Beck- 
hampton Inn, where the road 
onward bifurcates, one branch 
leading through Devizes to 
Melksham and Bath; the other, 
to the left, at first more direct, 
traversing Cherhill, Calne, and 
Chippenham, thence deflecting 
by Corsham and Box. We 
take the latter route, giving 
more than a passing thought 
to this inn, for here, at the sign 
of the Waggon and Horses, 
the travellers dined before they 
went on by one or other road; 
and here Dickens’s “ Bagman” 
met the adventure which he 
had told in the ‘Pickwick 
Papers.’ It is worth noting 
that the immortal name of 
Pickwick, by no means uncom- 
mon in the west, and especially 
at Bath, is probably derived 
from the two villages—Upper 
and Lower Pickwick — which 
we shall presently pass between 
Chippenham and Box. Beck- 
hampton is now a training- 
stable, and the grooms and 
helpers grin at us from over the 
hedge, little thinking, perhaps, 
that the automobile may some 
day supplant the horse-race. 

After Cherhill it is all down 
hill, descending the steep west- 
ern escarpment of the downs; 
and now with nothing to check 
us, and not a soul in sight, we 
drive along full speed—thirty 
miles an hour—with an exhil- 
arating sense of excitement that 
surpasses a cavalry charge or 
the pursuit of hounds in full 
ery. Looking back from the 
hamlet with the quaint name— 
“Labour in Vain ”—we have m 
view the two most prominent 
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objects in these parts — the 
Lansdowne Column, erected 
within the Danish entrench- 
ment of Oldbury Castle, and 
the White Trotting Horse of 
Cherhill, a comparatively mod- 
ern work, cut into the chalk by 
order of Dr Alsop, a physician 
of Calne, the clean inoffensive 
town we enter next, and find 
almost asleep. It is the 
Chicago of western England, 
where pigs are slaughtered in 
thousands, for a great pork- 
butcher and bacon-curing is 
the principal business of the 
place. Calne, which sent many 
eminent members to Parlia- 
ment, including Macaulay and 
Robert Lowe, is overshadowed 
nowadays by the Pettys; and 
the boundary of Bowood Park, 
the seat of Lord Lansdowne, 
runs for a mile or more by the 
border of the road. Through 
Chippenham, a market town 
of great antiquity, much given 
to modern manufactures, and 
across the clear running Avon 
by a handsome stone-bridge, a 
sharp turn to the left takes us 
down Rowden Hill, and so past 
the cedar- planted park of 
Corsham Court, built by ‘“Cus- 
tomer Smythe,” who farmed 
the king’s customs, bought 
from him by the Hungerfords, 
and lastly by Paul Methuen, 
ancestor of the present peer of 
that name. 

We are now nearing Bath. 
Its neighbourhood is  fore- 
shadowed by the quarries of 
Corsham and Box, which have 
made Bath stone famous all the 
world over, and, with the quarries 
opened up on Combe Down by 
Ralph Allen, of Post Office fame, 
one of Bath’s greatest bene- 
factors, have constituted Bath 


a city of palaces. At Box we 
are at close quarters with the 
railway which superseded the 
coach, and with which an auto- 
car may soon seriously compete ; 
we run side by side with the 
line of the river Avon until we 
enter the legendary city of 
Prince Bladud, the undoubted 
Aque Solis of the Romans, the 
Saxon Akemanceaster, “ the 
Bath” of last century, a fav- 
ourite modern health resort, 
and the end of our journey 
to-day. 

It would be supererogatory, 
even if space permitted, to 
chronicle the oft-sung glories 
of Bath; nor, as we drive our 
newfangled vehicle, impelled by 
petroleum, and eyed askance 
by those still unconverted to its 
merits, need we pause to com- 
pare it with those splendid four- 
horsed fast coaches which once 
kept up communication between 
east and west by the mar- 
vellous road we have just tra- 
velled. At least we equal them 
in speed, even at the lowest 
limits imposed by the present 
law. The highest pace attained 
by the York House coach, start- 
ing from Bath in the early 
decades of the dying century, 
was eleven miles an hour ; while 
the Beaufort Hunt coach, start- 
ing from the White Lion (the 
site of the present Pump Room 
Hotel), was about a mile better. 
We have maintained an easy 
thirteen miles, and could have 
doubled the record, if allowed. 
The means of access is, however, 
but an item in the long array 
of facts closely connecting Bath 
with the domestic history of the 
nation. All that was great and 
good, much that was mean and 
bad, have centred in the city 
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of healing waters. Prominent 
people of all categories fre- 
quented “the Bath.” Royal 
personages, from Queen Anne 
to Louis Napoleon; famous 
statesmen, like the two Pitts 
and Edmund Burke; aristocrat 
and plutocrat, Horace Walpole 
and Lord Chesterfield, and Va- 
thek Beckford, long of Font- 
hill; distinguished soldiers and 
sailors; Marshal Wade, M.P. 
for Bath, and its strenuous 
friend, Sir John Ligonier, his 
successor ; General Wolfe, Lord 
Nelson, Sir Charles and Sir 
William Napier; science was 
represented by Herschel the 
Astronomer-Royal, who began 
as a Bath musician; art by 
Gainsborough and Wedgwood, 
and the two eminent Bath archi- 
tects, John Wood the elder, and 
John Wood the younger ; and 
above all, many of the leading 
literary celebrities of the age: 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, Dr John- 
son (on a visit to Mrs Thrale), 
Southey, Anstey, Tom Moore, 
Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, 
Jane Austen,and WalterSavage 
Landor, whoentertained Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Social life at Bath last cen- 
tury saw two great “revivals,” 
one at least of which has had 
far-reaching effects. The pre- 
vailing looseness of manners 
supported Beau Nash in his 
endeavour to secure outward 
decorum. He rather disci- 
plined vice than cured it, for 
Bath was still a hot-bed of 
gambling and immorality even 
when most obedient to the 
Beau’s dictates as to dress and 
deportment. A higher purpose 
inspired Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon, to regenerate the 





place by religious influences, 
It was in her drawing-room that 
such men as Wesley and White- 
field prayed for and preached 
to the aristocrats, who too often 
turned a deaf ear to their 
impassioned eloquence. _It 
was not easy to convert the 
Duchesses, Marlborough, Buck- 
ingham, and Queensberry. The 
notorious Countess of Suffolk 
was greatly offended by an 
allusion in one of Whitefield’s 
sermons which she took to her- 
self ; Lords Bolingbroke, Bath, 
Chesterfield were untouched; 
but the Methodist connection 
owed much to Lady Hunting- 
don,—some of its most shining 
lights belonged to her “con- 
nection”; and to this day her 
chapel stands in the “ Vine- 
yards,” on the outskirts of 
Bath, visible to all who arrive 
by the western road. 

Bath did not terminate our 
travels by the autocar, but 
we may leave it to continue 
its further successful progress 
while we reflect for a moment 
the future of this latest method 
of locomotion. Although many 
concurrent causes seem to have 
so far checked its more general 
adoption, with us its usefulness 
is so incontestable that it is 
certain ere long to conquer all 
prejudice. In the first place, 
the machine has never been 
properly taken up in this 
country; the earliest models 
were generally unsatisfactory, 
and English production has 
lagged far behind the French. 
The best cars constructed, say 
by Panhard, exhibit few if any 
of the defects that have led to 
the condemnation of so many 
of our English machines. That 
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which conveyed us on our de- 
lightful pilgrimage neither smelt 
offensively, nor shook abomin- 
ably, nor became in the least de- 
gree unmanageable. There was 
no dust, no glare or discomfort to 
normally good eyes; the brake 
power was so ample that way 
could be stopped almost instan- 
taneously. As to the dangers 
incurred by the drivers of 
horses, surely such terrors are 
exaggerated, and horses them- 
selves, so soon as they become 
acquainted with the monstrous 
things they have not under- 
stood, would be the first to 
admit it. At no remote date 
they will be generally as much 
accustomed to them as they are 
already in the London streets. 
Two other obstacles still stand 
in the way of development: 
one is expense, the other the 
scarcity of practised drivers. 
Possibly the cost of the first 
specimens of the autocar will be 
always somewhat prohibitive ; 
in private life the use of the 
vehicle may be restricted to 
those who can afford to yacht 
if fond of the sea. But as public 
conveyances, or for commercial 
and agriculturai purposes where 
co-operation, so to speak, com- 
bats expense, they will assuredly 
gain ground, and we shall see 
them very generally used within 
the next few years. 

At this moment, when the 
general interest in things mili- 
tary is quickened by war, the 
application of the autocar to 
military purposes might be con- 
sidered with advantage. One 
of the cardinal necessities of any 
advance upon Pretoria—natur- 
ally the ultimate aim or “ objec- 
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tive” of the campaign—will be 
the provision of vast transport 
trains. This has already led 
to extensive purchases of bag- 
gage animals at all centres of 
supply at home and abroad. 
The immense assistance to be 
obtained from the employment 
of road engines, traction engines, 
and the lighter, more manage- 
able autocars, must be plain to 
every thoughtful mind. Strange 
to say, the latest method of 
traction and locomotion has 
never yet been properly appre- 
ciated by our War Office; and 
while we read that in France, 
Germany, and Italy auto- 
mobiles have been tried with 
marked success at their great 
manceuvres, they have hardly 
as yet been experimented upon 
here. 

There remains the question 
of control, and here we should 
do well to imitate our neigh- 
bours by establishing schools of 
instruction in motor-car driv- 
ing. It is understood that the 
motor cabs recently introduced 
upon the London streets are 
already disappearing for want 
of drivers, and the supply is 
likely to run still further short 
of the demand. In those days, 
when every avenue of employ- 
ment is so thickly crowded, the 
opening of fresh outlets is to 
be commended and encouraged. 
The mere fact that the best 
drivers to be had in England 
to-day are foreign born and 
foreign taught, is no more 
creditable to our national char- 
acter than that foreign builders 
should beat us in the field of 
mechanical construction. 

ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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THE s.s. Tavuini steadily 
ploughed her way through the 
indigo- hued waters of the 
Southern Pacific, and the long 
hot hours wore by. Early in 
the day the passage-money had 
been collected —an exceeding- 
ly long operation, necessitating 
the exercise of wellnigh super- 
human patience and resource 
on the part of both the purser 
and his assistant. The collec- 
tion of fares on a crowded ship 
is at no time an easy matter. 
But it requires especial judg- 
ment to deal with the voyager 
who, after swearing by all he 
holds sacred that the eight 
shillings he tenders represents 
his entire stock of coin, will, 
the powers proving adamant, 
calmly produce from his mouth 
the florin needed to complete 
the correct sum. Passengers, 
too, who conceal themselves 
under heaps of grass mats, and 
engage their friends to sit upon 
the pile, exhibit an ingenuity 
almost worthy of success. And 
when to mere cunning the 
traveller adds an _ acrobatic 
facility which enables him to 
slip over the vessel’s side, and 
there adhere, limpet-like, until 
the ordeal of collection is over, 
the post of purser demands 
more than any ordinary man’s 
stock of forbearance. 

The excitement attendant on 
the enforced taxation over, the 
company relapsed into its cus- 
tomary lethargy. A refreshing 
absence of self - consciousness 
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distinguishes the Polynesian. 
You may draw your chair to 
within a foot of the corner of 
deck whereon he is camped and 
openly set yourself to observe 
his actions, and he is not one 
whit abashed. Is he hungry? 
your scrutiny does not lessen 
the enjoyment of his yam. Is 
he sleepy? your vicinity does 
not cause him to hesitate before 
laying his neck on his wooden 
pillow and closing his eyes in 
tranquil slumber. 

The older men, having drunk 
the kava distilled unceremoni- 
ously in an old zine pail, curled 
themselves up in close proximity 
to the engine-room and lapsed 
into oblivion. Around _ the 
hatchway the women lay 
clustered, languidly smoking 
cigarettes, or soundly sleeping: 
while the saucer-eyed babes 
crawled about amongst the 
prostrate forms of their pro- 
tectors, cutting their teeth upon 
lengths of woody sugar-cane— 
which as an edible. resembles @ 
dilapidated tooth-brush dipped 
in eau sucré—and staring at 
the foreigners who watched 
their movements so curiously. 
Towards the close of the after- 
noon an unwonted energy began 
to actuate ourfellow-passengers. 
Vavau was near. 

The ceremony of dressing 38 
simple when one’s garments 
number one or at most two, 
and when neither soap nd 
water is an available com 
modity. Under shelter of the 
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grass mat which has formed 
bed and blanket, the worn tapa 
vala was exchanged for a fresh 
one of gaudy cotton print. A 
loose bodice, so short as to leave 
a large stretch of warm, sherry- 
coloured flesh visible above the 
waist, replaced the  travel- 
stained one. A little cocoa- 
nut oil rubbed over the face 
and glistening shoulders, and 
madam’s state toilette was com- 
plete. The Royal Princess, it 
is true, was possessed of all the 
luxuries of a dressing-case, in 
the shape of half a ragged 
comb and a strip of looking- 
glass; and with these rudi- 
mentary implements she passed 
half an hour arranging her 
curly locks. 

The quaint infant with the 
shaven poll and hazardous dis- 
position, the necessity for frus- 
trating whose desire to explore, 
on all fours, the furthermost 
parts of the ship had rendered 
the repose of his maternal aunt 
a mockery, was seized and 
thrust into a garment which, 
beginning at the shoulders and 
ending abruptly under the arm- 
pits, made one question the 
reason of its existence. 

The lady who had come so 
far under the influence of mis- 
sionary civilisation as to wear 
along black frock with flounces 
and puffed sleeves, and a cross 
expression, scolded at large as 
She packed her carpet - bag. 
Judging by the conspicuous 
position it had occupied during 
her short cruise, this bag was 
the pride of the worthy matron’s 
heart. Yet, though a carpet- 
bag is universally acknowledged 
to be an article of irreproach- 





able repute, it must be cone 
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ceded that, viewed as a recep- 
tacle wherein to carry pro- 
vender in the shape of boiled 
yams, a mere commonplace 
palm-leaf kit has the advan- 
tage of it. 

Every one was more or less 
flurried. Even the gentleman 
of dignified demeanour and 
patriarchal aspect, who had 
passed the day investigating 
those portions of the ship for- 
bidden to deck passengers, mak- 
ing startling appearances in 
the doorway of our deck cabins, 
or straying in seeming absent- 
mindedness down the saloon 
stairs, withdrew to his legiti- 
mate quarters, and busied him- 
self with his luggage in prep- 
aration for disembarkation. 
When the pleasure-loving Ton- 
gan visits his friends he takes 
all his belongings and stays 
three months, hence the appal- 
ling abundance of worldly 
goods which cumbered the 
decks. 

The swift-falling tropical 
night was near when we 
reached Vavau, and ere the 


‘Tavuini was moored to the 


wharf the intense darkness of 
a moonless night had engulfed 
us. From the bow a narrow, 
rope-railed gangway, lit by 
flaming paraffin-lamps, de- 
pended, and up and down this 
swaying ladder the natives, 
their heads and shoulders laden 
with huge bales, ran like cats 
—the ascending stream dodg- 
ing nimbly under the arms of 
the heavily burdened descend- 
ing one. Black pigs, wooden 
packing - cases, large biscuit- 
tins, great open palm - leaf 
baskets of bananas and cocoa- 
nuts, were hurried down with 
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a fervour that would have de- 
luded the casual observer into 
a fallacious belief in the activity 
of the Tongan. 

In an amazingly brief space 
the babel ceased, the goods 
were all transported, the lithe 
form of the islander had van- 
ished from the circle of lamp- 
lit wharf, and matters on board 
had resumed their wonted calm. 
But after the departure of the 
light-hearted children of nature 
the ship seemed empty and dull. 
So, despite the impenetrable 
blackness, we secured the com- 
pany of our good captain and 
set off shorewards. 

At the head of the wharf 
stray voyagers still lingered, 
grouped among their luggage ; 
but most had already vanished, 
swallowed up in the hospitable 
recesses of the huts hidden 
away under the palm-trees. A 
few stars were twinkling, and, 
taking for a guide the outline 
of certain tall trees whose tops 
were dimly visible against the 
sky, we were wandering aim- 
lessly up a road when the 


sound of voices singing in har- - 


mony reached our ears. On 
the suggestion of the captain 
we followed the sound, which, 
after sundry stumbles over 
fallen tree-trunks, and dips in- 
to unexpected hollows, took us 
to an open door whence light 
streamed. Looking in, we 
caught sight of a number of 
young men and maidens, who 
squatted on the floor, chanting 
and gesticulating in concert, 
while two of their number 
made rude music by beating 
with two sticks on a billet of 
wood shaped so as to produce a 
variation of sound. 





Our advent was the signal 
for a chorus of kindly “Malo 
li le” in greeting. In a trice 
small clean mats were spread, 
and by signs we were cordially 
invited to enter. The light of 
the solitary lamp, funnelless 
and globeless, which stood in 
the centre of the floor, having 
been supplemented with that 
of a second in honour of the 
visitors, the music began anew— 
the supple bodies of the singers 
bending and swinging to the 
cadence of the strange chant, 
while the naked feet beat time 
on the floor. Behind us in the 
deep shadow, forms, whose sex 
we could but guess, sat motion- 
less. Sometimes a stealthy 
movement, as of some small 
animal, would reveal the pres- 
ence of a naked boy or girl, 
who had crept close behind for 
the better inspection of the 
strangers. One lovely, golden- 
hued child, who wore a neck- 
lace of yellow beads on her 
naked breast, delighted us by 
the finish and delicacy of her 
wordless coquetry. 

While the voices still rose 
and fell in rhythmic chorus, a 
new actor came upon the scene. 
A young girl, endowed with no 
special beauty of feature, but 
possessing an air and a hint 
of devilry that would have 
rendered attractive one much 
less favoured, bounded into the 
centre of the room and began 
to dance in the circumscri 
space between the lamps. It 
amazed us to find in the un- 
tutored performance of this 
little South-Sea Islander 4 
grace and verve rarely equalled 
behind the footlights in the 
civilised world. That her dance 
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was original the interest dis- 
played by the native assembly 
assured us. Indeed, it seemed 
an improvisation of the moment. 
After some preliminary steps in 
time to the singing, “Cutty 
Sark ”—as we christened her, 
for a reason too obvious to 
require explanation — became 
bolder, and, making the captain 
her objective, danced at him. 
Encouraged by our applause, 
her abandon increased, until in 
a moment of extreme audacity 
she advanced close, and snatch- 
ing up the gold-laced uniform 
cap which lay on the mat at 
his feet, clapped it on her own 
head, and, thus arrayed, exe- 
cuted a rapid pas seul. Then, 
overcome with sudden shyness, 
she threw the cap down before 
him, and, darting out of the 
circle, concealed herself behind 
the singers. 

A flutteramong the musicians, 
and the arrangement of a mat 
in a conspicuous place at the 
head of the room, announced 
the arrival of a personage. It 
was Taimi, the chief, who, learn- 
ing of our visit, had come to wel- 
come us to her domain. For 
absolute perfection of deport- 
ment in all circumstances com- 
mend me to the Polynesian. 
There was no trace of gaucherie 
in Taimi’s demeanour. Bowing 
graciously to us, she seated her- 
self cross-legged on the mat and 
listened to the music of her 
vassals with exactly the proper 
suggestion of superiority and 
patronage in her manner. Any 
one entering at a hazard would 
have had no hesitation in decid- 
ing her position in relation to 
the others. 

The cordial reception of the 


native lady pleased us; and, 
happening to recollect that in 
our cabin lay a silk scarf of 
vivid tartan admirably suited 
to adorn Taimi’s dusky skin, 
we determined to call for her 
in the morning and present it. 
The announcement of this in- 
tention, on being interpreted to 
Taimi as we shook hands at 
parting, met with her approval. 


We awoke next morning to 
the glory of the tropical dawn. 
On deck all was still; so, 
slipping on a thin wrapper, I 
stole from our cabin, passed 
the tapa-shrouded, slumbering 
forms of the few native 
passengers who were going on 
to Samoa, and up the steep 
steps to the deserted bridge, 
where from every ridge and 
rail the dew hung in great 
drops, and trickled in streams 
down the side of the scarlet 
funnel. In the west, great 
rose-hued clouds stood out 
luminous against the intense 
blue of the sky, while over the 
ridge of the eastern hills the 
coming monarch of light shot 
golden rays. Not a breath of 
wind stirred the fragile banana 
leaves, or ruffled the surface of 
the land-encircled bay. The 
smoke from invisible fires rose 
in a hazy cloud above the tall 
palm-trees, and drifted mistily 
over the surface of the still 
water. The only sentient 
creature in sight was a horse, 
which complacently browsed on 
the lush grass beneath the 
trees. 

At the far entrance to the 
harbour lay the _ schooner 
Faraloe; near us to the left 
a barge, heaped with giant un- 
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husked cocoa-nuts, was moored, 
her native owner asleep, huddled 
up under a sail in the bow. 
From the mission church on the 
slope came the sweet tinkle of 
a bell calling to early prayers, 
and soon the figures of natives 
emerging from the huts hidden 
away under the orange-trees 
began moving thitherwards ; 
while in the east the radiance 
intensified and became dazzling. 
Under the mirror-like surface 
of the still water surrounding 
the ship, fish of many kinds, 
and snake-like eels, were clearly 
visible. And from the sacks of 
copra piled upon the primitive 
wharf the sweet faint odour of 
cocoanut arose on the warm 
still air. 

The sun had risen higher 
now, its shafts of glory gilding 
the tall palm-trees; and from 
the meeting-house on the hill, 
like a welcome to the morning, 
the voices of the worshippers 
ascended and fell in harmonious 
cadence. The sun was visible 
now, throwing the slope of the 
hill into deep shadow, and the 
rose-blush had faded from the 
clouds, leaving them as blanched 
and prosaic as clouds in a pure 
atmosphere can ever be. Even 
the unregenerate seemed wak- 
ing. A loud splash in the 
water denoted a fireman bath- 
ing. From nowhere a canoe 
containing a handsome Tongan 
and a green woven kit of fruit 
darted across the bay, his lime- 
bleached locks gleaming yellow 
in the light. In the effulgence 
of moving the slender palm- 
stems threw long attenuated 
shadows on the ground. At 
the edge of the beach, beside 
some quaint canoe-sheds, a 
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graceful woman, accompanied 
by a little naked boy, was 
rinsing something in the water ; 
and, floating plaintively over 
all, came the strangely familiar 
yet oddly foreign sound of the 
hymn-singing. 

About this period the infant 
population of Vavau discovered 
the presence of the Tavuini, 
and stole down to the grass- 
covered quay to inspect her, 
themselves making adorable 
studies, as, draped in mere 
apologies for valas, they lounged 
on the copra sacks, or essayed 
timidly courageous steps up 
the gangway. Figures were 
astir among the grey-roofed 
stores that headed the quay; 
and the reflections in the water 
had taken endless shades of 
vivid emerald. <A huge, flap- 
ping straw-hat appeared on the 
summit of the steep bridge- 
ladder. Under it was the Boy, 
who bore a cup of tea, and some 
bread-and-butter: and I awoke 
to the knowledge that it was 
six o'clock, that the ship was 
wide awake, and that I was 
stranded on the bridge attired in 
a flimsy muslin dressing-gown. 

Our energetic first officer, Mr 
Burquist, had kindly arranged 
to escort us to the summit of 
the highest hill in Vavau, from 
which an unsurpassed view is 
to be obtained; so an hour later 
saw us start. As most of the 
way lay through almost track- 
less tropical bush, the wear of 
old clothes had been recom- 
mended. The Boy insisted on 
dressing lightly in pyjamas and 
his tent-like straw hat, while the 
Artist rang the death-knell of 
a light fiannel suit by donning 
it on that occasion, At first 
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the road was a well-marked 
path leading up a_ gentle 
incline. On either side, hibis- 
cus bushes showed myriads of 
their brilliant scarlet blossoms ; 
and all around, bananas held 
their great broad leaves sky- 
wards. Nearing the mountain 
the track became more un- 
certain: at its base it ended. 

Leaving us to rest, the vali- 
ant Burquist, aided by a Tongan 
boy—the same who had almost 
succeeded in extracting music 
from three pieces of wood on 
the previous night—set forth 
on a voyage of discovery. As 
we waited among the gay 
scarlet and yellow flowers of 
the wild canna, we enjoyed 
watching the antics of the tiny 
blue lizards as they darted 
hither and thither. One of the 
little creatures, on being cap- 
tured, surprised us and alarmed 
the Boy by instantly shedding 


its tail and then scampering 
off, evidently with the intention 
of losing no time in growing 


a new one. The ground was 
covered with cocoanuts; but 
knowing that the natives esteem 
the fallen fruit only good for 
making into copra, we pre- 
ferred fresh ones. A skilfully 
aimed stick brought down a 
plentiful supply, on whose de- 
liciously cool water we grate- 
fully quenched the thirst that 
bush travel in an equatorial 
latitude had induced. 

Soon our pioneer returned 
successful, though ragged from 
his struggle with the “bush 
lawyers ”—an innocent-appear- 
mg creeper whose straggling 
Sprays are thickly set with 
sharp, incurved hooks, from 
whose formidable clutches it is 
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impossible to escape unscathed. 
Following his lead with much 
difficulty, owing to the dense 
undergrowth, we succeeded in 
gaining the summit, and wit- 
nessed a sight of wondrous 
beauty. Beneath us, in the 
centre of the island, reposed a 
great lagoon, the surrounding 
scenery reflected with marvel- 
lous clearness on its surface. 
Across the stillness of its dense 
blue water a speck-like canoe 
moved. From the great palms 
overhead a covey of unknown 
birds, seemingly plumaged in 
black and white velvet, flew 
startled away; while the 
rhythmic echo of the tapa 
mallets came with gentle re- 
iteration from the unseen vil- 
lage below. Afar sparkled the 
Pacific Ocean, dotted with in- 
numerable coral islets, each with 
its outer rim of surf-beaten reef 
enclosing a lagoon of placid 
water. 

The return journey was at- 
tended by sudden slips, hurried 
clutches at tree-trunks, and not 
infrequent falls. But all ended 
well, and we reached the ship 
torn, dishevelled, and happy: 
the Boy carrying a custard- 
apple, a fruit with a delicious 
creamy interior, and an exterior 
combining the outward features 
of a pineapple and a pine-cone, 
—almost as though the poor 
plant had started to grow with 
a confused idea as to which of 
these vegetables Providence in- 
tended it to reproduce! And I 
was the proud possessor of a 
spray of an exquisite parasite, 
rare even in the tropics, its four- 
inch-long leaves, which grew in 
pairs, looking exactly as though 
cut out of pinky-fawn satin. 
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From early morning the 
smoke of many fires had hung 
in blue mist among the palm- 
trees, or drifted lazily over the 
calm surface of the lake-like 
harbour. Rumours of a wed- 
ding - feast, for which vast 
preparations were in progress, 
had reached us; and, as we 
strolled in quest of Taimi’s 
dwelling, handsome Tongans 
moved by in picturesque pro- 
cession, bearing huge palm-leaf 
kits filled with provender, sus- 
pended from poles resting on 
their shoulders. 

The house of Taimi, which is 
an imposing erection befftting 
her station, stands within the 
radius of the orange-grove that 
forms the heart of Vavau the 
lovely. It is a wooden house, 
with a sloping corrugated-iron 
roof and three doors—or, to be 
more correct, three doorways, 
for there is only one door, and 
window there is none. Our 
summoning tap at the lintel 
brought Taimi, her expressive 
face betokening gratification, 
to shake us warmly by the 
hand and lead us within. The 
interior revealed itself as a 
large barn-like room with a 
bare wooden floor. The trunks 


of two trees, pillarwise, sup- 
ported the roof, and rolls of 
bedding mats were stowed away 


in the open rafters. But our 
hostess was “up to date” or 
nothing. A collection of photo- 
graphs was pinned to the wall, 
and on something that re- 
sembled a table, which was 
draped with a tapa cloth, all 
her treasures were displayed. 
These comprised a pink jelly- 
glass, a decanter filled with 
water, a looking- glass, and 
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several bunches of flowers, 
Taimi was also the possessor 
of one chair. But the pride of 
her heart, viewed as household 
furniture, was unique. It was 
a veritable church-pew, with the 
orthodox straight back and 
carved ends. Installing us 
therein, Taimi squatted on the 
floor and smiled. One or two 
aged dames, grouped in the 
background, kept silent audi- 
ence. Then followed an inter- 
view necessarily inarticulate, 
since neither hostess nor guests 
knew a word of each other’s 
language. 

The brilliant tartan scarf 
realised Taimi’s conception of 
the desirable in colour, and she 
presented me with a bouquet of 
strange blossoms. Then the Ar- 
tist handed round his cigarette- 
case, and, to Taimi’s unfeigned 
delight, began to sketch her. 
While the sitting was in pro- 
gress a handmaiden entered, 
and, approaching with a pretty, 
deferential air, proffered a plate 
laden with the great sweet 
oranges for which Vavau is 
renowned. The green rind had 
been neatly peeled off, and a 
lid-like piece of the orange cut 
away. In high Vavau society 
the approved manner of eating 
the fruit, as we learnt from 
following Taimi’s: example, is 
merely to suck the juice, and 
that occasion brought our first 
appreciation of the orange in 
perfection. 

It was distinctly handicap- 
ping to be unable even to say 
“Thank you”; and our grati- 
tude to the Boy, who chanced to 
recollect that “li Je” meant 
“good,” was immeasurable. 
Two words of any language, if 
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complimentary, go a long way 
in intercourse that is on a purely 
social footing ; and with “li le” 
at our tongues’ end, we became 
almost garrulous in our ex- 
pressions of approval. As we 
took leave, a primitive-looking 
awning of bark cloth was being 
erected in front of one of Taimi’s 
three doors, and through the 
medium of a native lad who 
could speak English she inti- 
mated her expectation of our 
return in an hour to view the 
wedding ceremonies from her 
house. The which, as_ the 
ancient chroniclers would have 
said, we were nothing loath to 
do. Sauntering down a cocoa- 
nut-palm avenue, we came upon 
a group of children playing 
cricket—a game which, even 
upon its first introduction, be- 
came so popular among the 
athletic Tongans that the hours 
for playing it had to be regu- 
lated by Act of Parliament. 
Luckily, the South-Sea Islander 
is not over particular concerning 
his outfit for the sport. In this 
instance a kerosene tin posed as 
wicket, and a hard orange took 
the part of ball. The brown 
cherubs, their lithe limbs un- 
encumbered by superfiuity of 
clothing, ran nimbly about; 
while the youthful batsman, 
his hair tied with fluttering 
blue ribbons, performed amaz- 
ing feats with the ragged strip 
of wood which served for bat. 

A familiar chorus caught our 
ears, and all unexpectedly we 
found ourselves at the concert- 
toom of the preceding night. 
As before, two lines of singers 
occupied the floor, but now they 
Sported gala dress. Flowers, 
and strangely twisted orna- 


ments of dried grass, decked 
their heads ; and beautiful gar- 
lands of leaves and blossoms 
wreathed their necks and arms. 
Their practice of wedding-songs 
was interrupted by the arrival 
of a confrére, who carried a 
little coarse rouge or raddle, 
screwed up in a scrap of paper. 
From every side brown hands 
were eagerly stretched out, and 
delicately shaped  forefingers 
were dipped in the pigment. 
All too obviously the mystery 
of rouge was but a tradition 
with a people who had never 
seen red cheeks; for, with a 
solitary exception, they con- 
tented themselves with drawing 
a lively streak down one side of 
the face. The odd maiden, who 
had happened to secure an extra 
quantity of the paint, further 
adorned herself by smearing a 
red band across her upper lip. 
By illustrative signs we suc- 
ceeded in explaining that on the 
cheeks alone was colour ad- 
missible, and the damsels were 
not slow to avail themselves of 
the hint. 

Seeing the musicians prepare 
to seek the scene of the feast, 
we betook ourselves again to 
the mansion of the hospitable 
Taimi, taking with us the gift 
of kava-root which Tongan 
etiquette requires you to pre- 
sent to your hostess. All the 
world, including plenty of our 
native fellow-passengers, seemed 
to be now hastening to the 
great grassy lawn surrounded 
by orange-trees whereon the 
ceremony was to take place. 
Many brown faces smiled at us ; 
numerous soft voices wished us 
a kind “ Malo lile” ; and grave 
fathers, marching with dignity 
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under the shelter of their black 
cotton umbrellas, gave us 
courteous salutation. To be 
accorded a seat in the doorway 
of a chief is the highest possible 
honour in Tonga ; and gracious 
Taimi had prepared for our 
coming by placing the pew 
across the doorway. Sitting 
there in the shade, we looked at 
the spectacle outside as though 
at some marvellous living 
picture. Directly in front, 
under the tapa canopy, was a 
high mound of slippery grass 
mats, designed to act as throne 
for bride and bridegroom. The 
Polynesian has a natural gift 
for pictorial effect: the com- 
pany awaiting the arrival of 
the bridal party had grouped 
itself in a way that could not 
have been improved upon by 
even the most skilled in stage 
management. Opposite the 
dais sat the flower-decked sing- 
ing-girls. To the right, under 
the shade of an orange - tree, 
was seated a cluster of hand- 
some and dignified elders, who 
at the close of each item 
gravely complimented the per- 
formers. Behind them count- 
less women and children, all in 
gay though scant raiment, were 
seated on the grass; while to 
the left the warriors and youths 
of Vavau were grouped in 
company. There was no crowd- 
ing. Acting upon some un- 
written law of precedence, each 
had taken up the position to 
which birth and social standing 
entitled him, leaving the entire 
centre of the stage—for the 
whole resembled exactly a scene 
in some exquisitely mounted 
play—for the action yet to take 
place. 





The flower-decked girls were 
singing, accompanying their 
voices with rhythmical gesture 
and hand-clapping, when a 
distant sound of chanting 
caused a sudden stir among the 
assembly ; and, looking in the 
direction indicated by Taimi’s 
finger, we caught a gleam of 
vivid colour advancing between 
the trunks of the giant cocoa- 
nut-palms. The bridal proces- 
sion was approaching. In 
front, walking abreast, came 
the wedded pair,—tall, hand- 
some, and of an excellent tawny 
hue. The bride, a_ beautiful 
young girl, exhibited a ludi- 
crously absurd appearance. 
Her shapely legs and feet were 
naked. She wore a low bodice 
of scarlet satin bedecked with 
shoulder-knots of brilliant blue. 
Round her body so many robes, 
some of the paper-like bark- 
cloth, others woven of the 
native grass, were enwrapped, 
that her aspect, instead of im- 
pressing us, as it doubtless did 
the natives, with respect for her 
wealth, merely made comic 
suggestion that the poor child 
was parading inside a barrel! 
Her pretty head, sunning over 
with close rings of tan-tipped 
hair, was uncovered; and her 
neck and limbs glistened with 
oil. 

Words fail to tell of the dig- 
nity and importance of the 
bridegroom’s appearance. He 
wore a vivid crimson silk shirt; 
while the magnitude of his 
stock of mats not only muffled 
the contours of his fine figure 
till it resembled a shapeless 
bundle, but, reaching to his 
feet in front, extended in 4 
magnificent train behind. 
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Following in close attendance 
upon the twain came three 
elderly female relatives, matrons 
of large and comely exterior, 
attired in all the splendour of 
flowing court trains of tapa. 
Behind walked bands of young 
men bearing the plaited baskets 
of palm-leaf containing the 
ready-cooked materials for the 
wedding breakfast. Slowly the 
procession neared the seat of 
honour under the canopy, just 
in front of us. To our amaze- 
ment, it was the three stout 
females who seated themselves 
on the slippery bales of matting. 
Then the bride, turning slowly 
round in front of one of the 
dames,—her unwieldly bulk of 
clothing making movement 
dificult,—was drawn on to 
that lady’s lap, and there sup- 
ported in a half-standing, half- 
sitting posture. The bride- 
groom in the meantime rested 
his girth gingerly on the knees 
of the two other relatives, and 
there remained, uneasily poised. 
Thus propped up, the happy 
couple stayed silent while the 
food-bearing procession slowly 
marched past, depositing the 
enormous number of pigs, 
roasted whole, and baked yams 
arranged in a line in open 
palm-leaf kits along the middle 
of the lawn. Then the bride’s 
dower was brought and laid 
on the grass close by the en- 
throned quintette, who, while 
observant enough, yet pre- 
served the extreme nonchalance 
deemed proper in their position. 
There was a goodly pile of 
tapa, and many grass mats, 
Fijian and Samoan as well as 
ongan, some having especially 
elaborate designs and scalloped 


edges. Two of the distinctive 
Tongan pillows were there also, 
stools of dark polished wood, 
with curiously carved feet 
branching from either end. A 
pillow is the one article of 
actual furniture indispensable 
in the starting of a South 
Sea Island home. The super- 
fine gifts, ranking much as 
diamonds do at a display of 
wedding-presents at home, were 
contained in three quaintly 
shaped black baskets, and com- 
prised a marvellous collection 
of odd-coloured glass bottles 
filled with the favourite cos- 
metic, cocoanut - oil — bottles 
blue, green, pink, and yellow 
in tone, which had evidently 
begun existence as the perfume- 
flasks of some cheap toilet-set. 
One supreme treasure was dis- 
played, in the shape of a large, 
round, crystal receptacle, whose 
form, though vaguely familiar, 
haunted us as unclassable, until 
the scales fell from our eyes and 
we recognised in it the lower 
globe of a gasogene! 

While the wedding-party sat 
motionless the troupe of maidens 
entertained them with song, 
humorous in character to judge 
by the laughter of the audience ; 
and the little dancing minx had 
darted out and performed a 
bewitching dance—both of these 
attempts to amuse being re- 
ceived by the couple and their 
attendants with perfect immov- 
ability. Throughout the cere- 
monies Taimi sat by our side 
and plied her fan for our benefit, 
anxiously watching to see how 
the proceedings impressed us. 
It delighted her when, at some 
fresh turn of the kaleidoscope, 
we would show appreciation by 
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clapping our hands and crying 
“Ti le.” 

The musical and terpsicho- 
rean performance ended, the 
lady supporting the bride 
slowly hoisted her to her feet, 
and, rising with difficulty from 
her own cramped position, led 
her away ; the matrons, holding 
the bridegroom, also escorting 
him from the scene. We were 
lamenting the disappearance of 
the bride, when a noise in the 
barn -like depths behind us 
made us glance round, to see 
the bride being assisted over 
the threshold. A bevy of the 
veriest hags attended her, and, 
babbling and chattering, they 
began at once to unwind her 
countless wrappings. It is 
shameful to be forced to con- 
fess it, but curiosity overcame 
propriety, and, turning round, 
we stared frankly over the 
high back of the pew. All 
the crones in Vavau, looking 
the more hideous for their 
close - cropped heads, toothless 
mouths, and babyish muslin 
frocks reaching only to the 
knee, seemed to have reserved 
their energies for that moment. 
Chattering and gabbling, they 
surrounded the girl, who stood 
silent, resigned to their treat- 
ment as to an ordeal that must 
be endured. The little loose 
jacket of scarlet satin, which, 
in accordance with the native 
fashion, did not reach to the 
waist, was first removed. That 
it was the property of our 
hostess, and had merely been 
lent for the occasion, was evi- 
dent, for Taimi was at hand 
to receive it, and lost no time 
in carrying it away to stow it 
in the Tongan equivalent for a 
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wardrobe. The scarlet bodice 
was replaced with one of white 
muslin. Then, as we rejoiced 
prematurely in that the bride 
had been relieved of some of 
her burden of clothes, the hags 
brought in a fresh supply of 
tapa, and, the girl retaining 
the perpendicular by resting 
her hands on the shoulders of 
two stalwart matrons, wound 
the clumsy stuff round and 
round her graceful form. En- 
tering with obvious zest into 
their task, they bound the 
harsh tapa tightly about her, 
using great exertions to com- 
press each fresh layer so that 
more might be piled on, and 
swathing each robe securely in 
place with long narrow bands. 
It was the height of the hurri- 
cane season, and the tempera- 
ture in the shade reached some 
preposterous degree. Yet, sus- 
tained by pride, the martyr 
submitted to it all, giving but 
an occasional sign of the dis- 
comfort under which she la- 
boured by rubbing her wet face 
with a_ pocket - handkerchief 
which was rolled up in a damp 
ball in her hand. 

When the hags desisted, the 
operation was so complete that 
the poor bride’s arms were 
forced to remain horizontal, it 
being impossible, from the bulg- 
ing mass of clothing below, for 
her to lower them, or indeed to 
make any disposition save by 
folding them over her breast. 
Then, producing a long-necked 
bottle of that unsavoury C0S- 
metic cocoanut-oil, the dressers 
poured it in quantity over their 
victim’s shoulders, and smeared 
her face with it, finally put- 
ting the neck of the bottle to 
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her lips, and giving her to 
drink. The toilet completed to 
their satisfaction, the novice in 
matrimony was solemnly as- 
sisted down the step of the 
door and escorted back to her 
former seat, where she once 
more perched upon her mother’s 
knee. 

The ceremonial had reached 
a more advanced stage. The 
young men, still in picturesque 
procession, carried off the food- 
laden kits; and, to the accom- 
paniment of a new chorus, 
began the making of kava. 
Taking the root-stalks of the 
plant, two men quickly stripped 
away the dark outer bark, and 
laying the white pith on one 
flat stone, beat it to a pulp 
with another. The great kava- 
bowl, a hollow dish supported 
by several feet — the whole 
carved out of a solid block of 
wood—was produced, and the 
bruised root placed therein, 
water being poured over it. 
The maker-in-chief then went 
through a process of stirring, 
the dregs being ultimately 
strained out with a bunch of 
hibiscus fibre. 

The beverage ready, the 
mother of the bridegroom filled 
a drinking-cup made of half a 
cocoanut-shell wrought by use 
to a wonderful degree of polish, 
and conveyed it with due defer- 
ence to her son’s wife, who was 
still sitting under the flimsy 
awning, patiently suffocating 
in her superfluity of clothing. 
And if ever human being stood 
in need of liquid refreshment, 
that poor woman did. The 
second draught the benedict— 
who had employed the interval 
Pleasantly in smoking a cigar- 
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ette among his male compan- 
ions — himself carried to the 
Artist, who later declared kava 
to be a singularly insipid drink. 
Then in rapid succession the 
more important members of the 
community were served, each 
completely emptying the cup 
in one breath, and then dexter- 
ously spinning the empty shell 
over the grass towards the 
giver, the bride being the only 
woman to whom kava was 
offered. 

When the kava-bowl was 
dry, the wholesale distribution 
of food began. The pigs which 
had been taken away were cut 
up and distributed to the guests. 
The portions intended for the 
relatives and special friends 
were divided before the bride’s 
dais. First, the bride’s father, 
assisted by another, carried in 
a kit containing a fine roast 
pig and one full of baked yams. 
Then the bridegroom, hindered 
rather than helped by two 
giggling young sisters, brought 
forward the pig and yams. he 
had provided. Armed with 
long sharp knives, the two 
men, kneeling on the grass, 
dexterously divided the car- 
casses into joints; and as the 
carving proceeded, they laid 
each portion of pork with its 
complement of yam on a fresh 
banana leaf, ready for serving. 
None was helped, however, un- 
til the mother of the bride- 
groom had brought the pig’s 
liver, the special tit-bit which 
had been skewered on the 
breast of the animal, and laid 
it at the feet of the all-enduring 
bride. The plentiful supply ap- 
portioned to Taimi was carried 
to her house in a rush basket 
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and placed at our feet. “Kai?” 
(food) interrogated Taimi, with 
hospitable intent. Her ques- 
tion awoke in us the conscious- 
ness of a void, coupled with the 
knowledge that the ship’s lun- 
cheon hour had long ago slipped 
by unheeded. “Yes, please,” 
we replied, gratefully. A mo- 
ment or two of busy preparation 
ensued, then Taimi announced 
that the feast was ready. On 
the floor was displayed the 
entire household stock of crock- 
ery and cutlery, comprising two 
plates and a large knife. One 
plate contained pork cut into 
chops, and a large pinch of 
salt. The other held neatly 
peeled and sliced yam. Cross- 
legged on the boards beside the 
edibles sat our hostess, kindly 
invitation beaming from her 
dark eyes. Not for a moment 
did we hesitate: squatting on 


the floor, we began to eat, using 
Nature’s knives and forks. And 
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it must be acknowledged — to 
use the formula of the ‘Swiss 
Family Robinson’— that we 
found the viands extremely 
palatable. 

The unconventional repast 
finished, Taimi signed to her 
handmaiden, who produced the 
South Sea equivalent for the 
finger-bowl and napkin of soci- 
ety, in the shape of a tin basin 
of water and a bath towel. By 
this the wedded pair had van- 
ished, and we saw them no 
more. The orange-grove was 
merry with picnicking parties, 
who, scattered about in the 
shade, feasted with the zest of 
those to whom flesh is a rarity. 

Bidding farewell to Taimi, 
whose innate courtesy had pre- 
vented her betraying any sign 
of hunger in our presence, we 
reluctantly turned our faces to 
where the Tavuini awaited, 
with steam up, to bear us 
away. 
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IT is now some twenty years 
ago. I had but recently been 
married to a Russian lady, 
when circumstances of urgent 
consequence compelled me to 
quit the repose of my honey- 
moon for a journey across the 
entire Russian Empire, from 
Moscow to Vladivostok, on the 
Pacific Coast. It was already 
late winter, the most unfavour- 
able time of year for a long 
sledge-drive in Russia. The 
frosts, it is true, were getting 
less intense, but at more than 
one part of my route I knew 
that I should be reduced to a 
walk by the half-thawed state 
of the roads, cut up during the 
long winter by thousands of 
tea and other caravans. Still, 


time was of the first import- 
ance, and I had none to spare 
in waiting till the river routes 
of Western Siberia should be 


once more open. At the pro- 
per time of year the trip was 
rather pleasant than otherwise : 
I had often done it before, and 
was a seasoned traveller. My 
wife was not, and I endeavoured 
to represent to her the advan- 
tages of remaining in comfort- 
able Moscow to wait my return 
some seven months later. On the 
whole, however, I was not very 
sorry when she indignantly re- 
fused to be left behind while 
her newly - wedded husband 
went to face the perils of the 
5000 miles’ drive alone. And 
except for the few doubtful 
moments of the perilous ex- 
perience I am about to relate, 


ADVENTURE. 


I never had occasion to regret 
her decision to accompany me. 

We left Moscow in the middle 
of March, and had a comfort- 
able night’s journey by rail to 
Nizhni-Novgorod, on the Volga, 
where our real hardships were 
to begin. It would take too 
long to recount the innumer- 
able interesting or painful ex- 
periences we had along the 
3000 miles of our route to 
Irkutsk, which we reached in 
safety by the third week in 
May. With the exception of 
three stoppages,—at Omsk, 
Tomsk, and Krasnojarsk,—we 
travelled in our own sledges 
with post-horses day and night, 
along the great trakt or post- 
road, which runs from Nizhni- 
Novgorod through Kazan, 
Perm, Ekaterinburg, Tjumen, 
and the above - mentioned 
towns, to Irkutsk. _The stages 
are from ten to twenty miles 
long, and our rate of progres- 
sion varied from eight or nine 
miles an hour on a good road, to 
less than two in bad places. 
On occasions we spent as much 
as an hour over each mile! 
The horses, the small hardy 
breed of the steppes, are worked 
up to the last ounce in them, 
on good road or bad ; and when 
they reach the welcome post- 
house are tied up under a mere 
lean-to, and there left all in a 
lather, to freeze stiff until their 
turn of service comes round 
again. For some reason which 
I have never been able to ascer- 
tain, they are invariably tied 
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up with their heads drawn as 
high as they will go. On tak- 
ing them out for another stage, 
the driver, whose whip has a 
sort of saw-tooth arrangement 
affixed to the end on the side 
of the stock opposite the lash, 
roughly scrapes off with it the 
hoar-frost which has thickly 
encrusted their legs, and in- 
deed their whole bodies. At 
first the poor beasts walk with 
the gait of a Dutch doll, but, 
as the driver says, he “soon 
warms them up.” Another 
peculiarity of these marvellous 
steeds is, that they always get 
a pailful or more of ice-cold 
water to drink before starting 
out for their “trick” on the 
post-road, with the result that 
they tremble all over in a man- 
ner pitiable to see, but other- 
wise seem to be only the more 
fit for their work. 

If anywhere this posting 
could be honestly considered 
really delightful, it was in 
places where we could abandon 
the regular road, and, descend- 
ing with a rush the steep banks 
of a river, fly along at the top 
speed of the gallant little steeds 
over the smooth glassy surface 
of the frozen water. Even 
here, however, a great deal de- 
pended on the state of the 
weather both before and after 
the river was frozen: if it 
“stood,” as the Russians say, 
or “set” as we might say on 
the analogy of the cooling jelly, 
during a high wind, the surface 
was ribbed, uneven, and any- 
thing but the pleasantest of 
roads. Snow, again, when 
combined with a partial thaw, 
destroys all your hopes of ex- 
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periencing the delicious sensa- 
tion of gliding swiftly over a 
surface as highly polished as a 
steel mirror, and very nearly 
as hard. 

We came, then, to Irkutsk, 
without anything more than 
the ordinary accidents atten- 
dant on sledge-travelling with 
post-horses. Local thaws here 
and there, and a want of suff- 
cient snow in other places, had 
caused bad roads and seriously 
delayed us. At Irkutsk the 
unpleasant intelligence awaited 
us that Lake Baykal was on 
the eve of “breaking up,” and 
that a too frequent phenomenon 
of the lake, a northern gale, 
might at any moment pile up 
the ice, cracking and turning 
and twisting it in all direc- 
tions and in every imaginable 
way, which, of course, would 
render hopeless any thought of 
crossing until it had sufficiently 
disappeared to enable steamers 
to venture their ribs on those 
unfathomable waters. 

Here was a pretty state of 
things for one who had the best 
of all reasons for wishing to 
lose not a moment in getting to 
his destination! However, I 
reflected, Irkutsk folk are usu- 
ally untrustworthy as to the 
state of the lake at their very 
doors almost, and had I not on 
former occasions suffered by 
trusting to their information. 
Still, think as I might, there was 
no ignoring the fact that the 
season was very late, and the 
rivers were beginning to opel. 
But Lake Baykal, being a stag- 
nant sea, with all its rivers 
running out of it—some say It 
is connected subterraneously 
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with the Arctic Ocean—is of- 
ten passable on sledges with a 
little risk for some time after 
the rivers are navigable. This 
decided me to make the attempt 
to cross behind horses, and 
without loss of time we set off. 
I had to buy three troykas of 
horses, as the Imperial post- 
horses are not allowed to cross 
the lake after a date which is 
considered the limit of safety. 
My wife knew nothing of all 
this, and I did not tell her: it 
might do harm and could do no 
good. She would not listen 
to any of the reasons for her 
remaining at Irkutsk, where 
one of her near relations held 
a Government appointment, 


though I urged them so strenu- 
ously that I was at last com- 
pelled hastily to assent to her 
continuing the journey with me 
lest she should suspect the truth. 

We were travelling, as_ be- 


fore, in three sledges, each 
drawn by a troyka of horses, 
my wife in one, myself in an- 
other, and the third for our 
baggage. When we reached 
the lake, it soon became ap- 
parent that the rumours in 
Irkutsk were true enough for 
once. The surface of the ice 
was covered a foot deep in 
water, and the drivers, point- 
ing to the threatening sky and 
the state of the ice, represented 
to me the risk of crossing, with 
stories of horrors sufficient to 
alarm any traveller who had 
had no experience of the ways 
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‘our wisdom in attempting the 
Jcrossing, when suddenly I was 
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of the Russian in quest of a 
Na chay—ie., “tea-money ”— 
a pourboire but seldom spent 
on so harmless a beverage! I 
had, however, crossed the lake 
before with the water up to 
the horses’ bellies near the 
banks, and the only alterna- 
tives to going forward were 
to wait some weeks at Irkutsk 
for the opening of the naviga- 
tion, or to make a detour round 
the southern end of the lake, 
a distance of 150 miles, with 
the roads in an indescribable 
state: indeed the probability 
by this route was that most of 
it would have to be done on foot, 
and at the best no horses would 
be able to do more than two or 
three miles an hour. I prom- 
ised the drivers the additional 
pay I supposed they wanted, 
and they set off very willingly, 
which increased my confidence 
in my own judgment. Lake 
Baykal, at this spot, is forty 
miles wide, and we got half- 
way over without any mishap, 
or indeed without seeing any- 
thing more alarming than the 
innumerable cracks in the ice 
so characteristic of the lake, 
and into which one horse or 
another would every now and 
then stumble and scramble out 
again with all the agility of a 
monkey. 

We were in the middle of the 
lake, and I was already drows- 
ing in recovered confidence of 





1 Troyka is the English word “trey,” but is used for all kind of things, while 


the English word is confined to the pips of cards or the points of dice. 


Troyka 


thus in nowise designates the vehicle ; three horses hitched to a go-cart would 


still be a troyka. 
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roused by a quick swerve of 
the horses, and the skidding 
for yards sideways of my sledge 
—a most unpleasant sensation, 
as all who have experienced the 
feeling of utter helplessness it 
causes can testify. I opened 
the hood of the sledge and 
looked out. My left runner 
was not more than a couple of 
feet from the edge of a yawn- 
ing chasm in the ice some 
thirty feet wide, showing the 
water below. It should be said 
here that the Lake Baykal is 
peculiarly treacherous in regard 
to its ice: a strong north wind 
blowing along the 200 miles 
of its length for an hour or 
so will change the whole of 
the surface at its southern end, 
where the road is, so that what 
was before a perfectly safe and 
frequented path is broken up 
by gaping cracks with masses 
of ice floating about in them. 
For the most part these are 
crossed without much difficulty, 
but we had evidently come 
upon one of the great cracks 
which are the forerunners of 
the general break-up. There 
was nothing to be done but 
to run along it till we came 
to a passable place. Our 
drivers consulted together, and 
set off to the south at a good 
speed. After following up the 
crack over ten miles they 
stopped, and again talking all 
together, came up to me to 
say that we were in a des- 
perate situation. I, of course, 


proffered the usual remedy in 
the paper currency of the Czar ; 
but it had no effect, and I then 
knew things must be sérious 
indeed, 
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What they had to say, speak- 
ing all together, and shouting 
one another down, after the 
manner of the muzhik, was this, 
We are in the middle of the 
lake, and the crack appears to 
have no end; we had better go 
back ; but it is just as far back 
as forward—it’s farther, haven’t 
we come ten miles out of the 
way ? we must cross ; the storm- 
clouds are gathering, and it will 
soon be dark; we can’t cross in 
the dark; we must camp here 
all night and find a crossing 
in the morning; but the wind 
is rising—if it comes on to blow 
in earnest the ice will break 
up before morning, and we are 
all drowned and frozen men; 
therefore the only thing is to 
get across: and one of them 
remembered a desperate at- 
tempt he said he had once 
carried through successfully ; 
and they had found a _ place 
where they thought it might 
be tried ; would I get out and 
look, and perhaps, with God's 
will, “sanction” their proposal 
as a last resort. When I at 
last discovered an idea in the 
midst of their verbiage I jumped 
out. My wife was fast asleep 
in her sledge as I passed it to 
reach the spot pointed out for 
the attempt. This was a place 
where the quick eyes of one 
of the drivers had descried 
through the thickening gloom 
a large block of ice floating 
in the chasm, and apparently 
solid, whereas all the other 
pieces seen were either small 
or merely agglomerations of 
small lumps. 

And what the driver pro 
posed was to leap the horses 
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on to this floating block and off 
again on to the firm ice on 
the other side of the crack. It 
seemed madness. Much as I 
had seen of the intelligence, 
daring, and agility of these 
Transbaykal little steeds, which 
are as tough as wire, I doubted 
whether the horses existed that 
would take such a leap with a 
load behind them. Still it was 
evident the cunning animals, 
by some instinct probably surer 
than all our reasoning, felt 
the full meaning of the peril 
we were in, and they looked 
wistfully and intelligently at 
the floating platform that 
bridged our way to safety. 
All along the ten miles we had 
traversed of the crack their 
eyes had been to the full as 
watchful as those of our drivers 
or my own, and I confess I felt 
a certain reliance on the indi- 
cations of their ready instincts. 
The more I looked at the block 
of ice and the four-foot stretch 
of water which separated it 
from our side, and the appar- 
ently less wide gap on the 
other side, the more I began 
to see the possibility of doing 
it. In any case, forward I 
must if I could, and that pre- 
vented any thoughts of turning 
back. So, putting my papers 
and money into my wife's 
sledge without awakening her, 
I gave the driver his instruc- 
tions what to tell her if he got 
safe over and we did not, and 
left with him a few hastily 
scribbled words on a torn leaf 
of my pocket-book: there was 
no disguising the fact that it 


was life or death for us at that 
moment, 


The driver, who said he had 
done this mad trick before, 
mounted behind the horses of 
my wife’s sledge, drove back 
a few hundred yards, and, turn- 
ing, made at the top speed of 
his eager troyka straight for 
the edge of the crack: the cun- 
ning little brutes leapt gleefully 
out on to the block and off 
again, safe on the firm ice of 
the other side. My feelings 
may perhaps be dimly conceived 
as I stood beside that horrid 
chasm and watched those ter- 
rible leaps. At any rate, I 
can make no attempt to de- 
scribe them. The sledge fol- 
lowed the horses apparently 
without getting a drop of water 
into it, and my wife, happily, 
still slept on. But the way that 
block of loose floating ice rocked 
and swayed after they were 
safely over made my heart sick 
at the thought that I must now 
repeat the attempt under less 
favourable circumstances. The 
two drivers drew lots which 
should take me over, and my 
own man got it. 

It is enough to say, shortly, 
that I flew over in safety also, 
but the baggage sledge, though 
I had lightened it as much as I 
could to give the poor fellow a 
fair chance for his life, did not 
get over: either from want of 
pluck or experience of the driver 
—the horses also were perhaps 
not equal to the other troykas 
—the sledge struck the farther 
edge of the crack, and as he 
leapt off on to the ice the strug- 
gling horses, dragged by the 
falling weight, fell back and 
were engulfed. 

The troykas that had passed 
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in safety were now wild with 
excitement, or the instinct of 
danger yet to come: it was as 
much as the drivers could do to 
hold them, and as for going to 
their heads, the Transbaykal 
breed have a nasty habit of 
hitting out with the forefeet 
when angered. It was in vain 
for myself with the other driver 
to think of attempting to rescue 
the baggage sledge and horses, 
so I took the man into my 
sledge and we drove off at the 


full speed of our now maddened 
little steeds, and by nightfall 
reached the eastern bank of the 
lake without further mishap, 
In the night the storm came, 
and the ice broke up. But for 
our desperate expedient we 
should all have shared the 
fate of the poor troyka of 
the baggage sledge, and dis- 
appeared beneath the waves 
of a sea whose bottom no 
soundings have ever been able 
to reach. 
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THE British public is of 
opinion that the country within 
“Wallace’s line” (the narrow 
strait, between Bali and Lom- 
bok, which marks off the land 
of the kangaroo) was discov- 
ered, for practical purposes, by 
Captain Cook; that it contains 
a flourishing group of colonies, 
which are about to federate ; 
and that the formation of the 
new Commonwealth will be 
another step towards the organ- 
isation of the empire. Now in 
these beliefs, as usual, our rude 
political sense has led us, prob- 
ably, to the right conclusion. 
In the main, and for the 
purposes of Anglo-Saxondom, 
Australia dates from Cook; 
before long, no doubt, she shall 
be federated; and, with luck, 
the empire shall some day be 
organised. Yet an examination 
of the history of the subject, 
and of its constitutional aspects, 
may help us towards under- 
standing, and dealing with, 
some difficulties of the near 
future: even if we learn, to 
begin with, that Australia is 
not one, but two; that her less 
known part has been re-colon- 
sed lately from the other ; that 
the Commonwealth Bill, when 
submitted to Parliament next 
session for adoption as an Im- 
perial Act, may possibly apply 
only to the eastern half of the 
continent ; and that it contains 
4 clause, hitherto almost un- 
noticed in this country, which 
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would, if allowed to pass, result 
in the termination of the author- 
ity of the Privy Council in 
Australia, and would so destroy 
our best chance of the ultimate 
growth of an organic Imperial 
Commonwealth. 

The political systems of two 
oceans meet at the 129° of east 
longitude, the western bound- 
ary of South Australia. The 
Portuguese, when they rounded 
the Cape, achieved more than 
the ruin of the Spice Islands. 
They utterly dislocated and 
destroyed, in a few years, the 
great commercial system of the 
Indian Ocean—a system which, 
based on the trade between 
India, Persia, and East Africa, 
was conducted by the pagan 
Arabs long before the days of 
Mohammed; found its connec- 
tion with Europe by the rival 
routes of the Nile and the 
Euphrates; and is only now 
reviving under the British flag. 
This is the ocean of Sindbad the 
Sailor, and of Abu Said; of the 
earliest pre- Mohammedan and 
early Mohammedan tales in the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ as well as of 
King Solomon’s mines. The 
rukh survived till yesterday in 
Madagascar; and Sir H. M. 
Stanley found the islands of 
Wak-Wak, in our Central Afri- 
can Protectorate. Because the 
Dutch colonised South Africa, 
and the Anglo-Dutch com- 
munity is pushing northwards 
to connect with Egypt, that is 
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not to say that the capital of 
the continent is to be Cape 
Town. We are to hold Africa, 
not only from the pastoral 
south, but by the Hindoo and 
the Sikh. 

After all, polities pass, and it 
is only the trade-routes that are 
eternal. The result of the battles 
fought near Aden between the 
Turkish fleet and the Portu- 
guese, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, was undone 
by the opening of the Suez 
Canal, in the middle of the 
nineteenth. “Who is this,” 
asks the Hebrew, “that cometh 
in dyed garments from Boz- 
rah?” Bassorah must again 
be a central port of the ex- 
tended crescent which stretches, 
now, from Natal at its south- 
west extremity to Perth at its 
south-east. Men from Pesha- 


war and Bombay have rushed 


to the goldfields of Western 
Australia; as well as to the 
Transvaal, and to the bazaars 
and plantations of Eastern 
Africa. A cousin of the Ameer 
of Cabul has been a prominent 
resident of Coolgardie. India 
under England, as the Indian 
populations are beginning to 
discover, reaches down not only 
past Aden to Zanzibar and 
Delagoa Bay on the one side, 
but by Rangoon and Singapore 
to Fremantle on the other,—a 
true bow of Odysseus, soon to 
be strung by a cable across its 
are. 

But if the communities of the 
Indian Ocean, under British 
control, while they are gradu- 
ally reverting, in great measure, 
to the old trade-routes inter- 
rupted by the Portuguese, look to 
the supplementing of the Suez 
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Canal by a railway to Bozrah; 
and if Western Australia belongs 
to the Indian Ocean; Sydney 
looks out, on the other side, on 
the entirely separate system of 
the Pacific, which will be opened 
to Europe, before long, by a 
canal cutting the Central 
American isthmus. The Pacific 
also, if all goes well with us, 
shall be, at least to the south- 
ward, an Anglo-Saxon sea. 
Russia and Japan are to be 
reckoned with in the far north; 
and in the west-centre the 
islands which adjoin Australia, 
between the Indian Ocean and 
the Pacific—the islands which 
were the original goal of the 
Latin pirates—are coveted by 
Germany, and may yet have 
to be won or lost in the Low 
Countries. German commer- 
cial enterprise is here, as else- 
where, for the moment smarter 
than ours. The Foreign Office 
looks on while the Carolines 
are bought as a standpoint, 
while the local British trading- 
fleet is also purchased by the 
Germans, while Singapore is 
becoming as much German as 
Chinese ; and refuses to counten- 
ance a proposition which would 
“join the flats” between British 
Borneo and the American 
Philippines. But the reversion 
of the Dutch East Indies has 
been ours, at international law, 
since Raffles’ time ; and, for the 
rest, we must rely, if not on 
the intervention of the Colonial 
Office, then on that power of 
breeding nations which is t0 
give us the world. The five 
colonies of Eastern Australia, 
now at the beginning of ther 
third, or agricultural, stag? 
(the two former having beet 
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the pastoral and the mining- 
cum - commercial), — self - sup- 
porting, and inhabited by a 
population more than three- 
quarters of which is native- 
born,— are able to form their 
own polity, which, holding the 
south angle of the great oceanic 
Tri-lateral of Sydney, Hong- 
kong, and Vancouver, hopes to 
dominate the greater part of the 
Pacific ;—though the Americans, 
no doubt, believe that the 
western frontier of the United 
States is on the sea-board of 
China. 

But Western Australia has 
had no connection whatever 
with these three stages of econ- 
omic and social development,— 
has had, indeed, until recently, 
practically no development at 
all. Gold and timber are her 
mainstays; and her mining 
population arrived yesterday. 
The Australia of the first an- 
nexation only extended to the 
west frontier of South Aus- 
tralia—an enclave in the de- 
relict Dutch continent. Forty 
years later, when the French 
showed signs of wanting an 
antipodean empire, the rest of 
the continent was saved by a 
formal occupation of outposts, 
followed by a colourable show 
of colonisation, planned osten- 
sibly to grow remounts for the 
East India Company and beef 
for the Queen’s navy. The 
colony, however, never pro- 
gressed very much, cut off as it 
was from the centres of settle- 
ment by a (then) impassable 
desert; was never recognised 
by the Eastern Colonies, ex- 
cept as a matter of compliment, 
and at Conventions which meant 
nothing ; and looked on Aus- 


tralians, in return, as democratic 
and unpleasant aliens, more 
foreign than the English from 
home. Even that notorious Dr 
Lang, who for twenty years 
bored the public with his pro- 
jects for Australian indepen- 
dence, never included Western 
Australia in his schemes. “The 
eastern and the western div- 
isions,” he wrote, “must be, at 
first at least, if not permanently, 
under a separate régime.” They 
were as completely separated 
by the desert “as if a wide 
ocean rolled between.” Lang’s 
seven colonies, which in 1852 
had been Flindersland, Leich- 
artsland, and Cooksland (pro- 
posed subdivisions of Queens- 
land), with New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, and 
Tasmania, were revised in 1870 
to the four last, with Queens- 
land, Capricornia, and Carpen- 
taria. But even then, and 
even to this bitter visionary,— 
restrained by no considerations 
at any time from proposing to 
remodel the constitution or the 
boundaries of the State to suit 
his own ideas of proportion,— 
the Commonwealth figured as 
complete without Western Aus- 
tralia, And less than ten years 
ago, responsible government, 
carrying with it the gift of the 
Crown lands and mining rights 
of half a continent, with twenty 
million acres of marketable for- 
ests, worth 124 millions sterling, 
was granted to the eight thou- 
sand families then inhabiting 
the settlement. 

But the discovery of Bayley’s 
mine was followed by the re- 
colonisation of the territory, 
from Australasia, in 94 and ’95. 
And since that time, whether 
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as a result of self-government 
or of gold-mines, the interven- 
ing desert has shown an almost 
unaccountable tendency to dis- 
appear. The only thing that 
has not grown with the pros- 
perity of the colony is the spirit 
of Australian nationality. This 
has shown no signs of develop- 
ment in the breasts of the 
“native” or older citizens: and 
as the Government is unfav- 
ourable to federation, and has 
conceded womanhood suffrage 
to a hitherto half-disfranchised 
population, for the admitted 
purpose of balancing the out- 
landish new electors’ majority 
of adult males, it is probable 
that the entry of the colony 
into the Commonwealth may be 
at least delayed. Western Aus- 
tralia cannot join the union 
without a clear assurance of a 
transcontinental railway. In 
her social and economic con- 
ditions, indeed, she is so distinct 
from her Eastern neighbours 
that she would be unwise, per- 
haps, to federate with them too 
soon, if the right of entry on 
fair terms later on can possibly 
be reserved. And, if it were 
not for her Outlander popula- 
tion, she might possibly remain 
outside for good. 

Upon the whole, but for the 
prospect of an eventual organ- 
isation of the Empire, it would 
seem unfortunate for England, 
considered simply as an Asiatic 
Power, and as the dominant 
Power in the Indian Ocean, 
that, by giving self-government 
to Western Australia, she en- 
couraged developments which 
will lead, eventually, to that 
colony’s unification with the rest 
of the continent. The policy of 
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Federated Australia must be 
strenuously anti-Asiatic; and 
is, moreover, certain to develop, 
as against European Powers, 
a new Munroe doctrine in the 
Pacific. For the politics of 
England, as a world - Power, 
as well as an Asiatic Power, 
the half-responsible ambitions 
of the Australian Common- 
wealth are likely to be as 
embarrassing, under existing 
arrangements, as will be the 
tendencies to expansion of the 
ultimate South African Union, 
or as are, indeed, the present 
desires of the Canadian Dom- 
inion. But the prospect of an 
eventual reorganisation of the 
Empire makes it a small matter 
to put up with some temporary 
confusions and inconveniences ; 
which are, besides, compensated 
for, even at the moment, by 
the moral and material support 
so freely offered us by the 
Colonies in all our emergencies. 
We are not concerned, in this 
argument, with the deplorable 
if inevitable episode of the 
Transvaal War. The recal- 
citrancy of the Boers is an 
unfortunate municipal rebel- 
lion, an affair rather of artil- 
lery than of politics, which, 
as respects the imperial organ- 
ism, is a local inflammation, 
which will pass. The Cape 
stands over against Australia, 
and holds for us the South 
Atlantic, the South Indian 
Ocean, and a route to the 
East. A complete Australia 
will link the Indian - Oceanic 
system to that of the Pacific; 
should be our base for the 
Malay Indies; and will give 
us the South Pacific. Canada 
is our ultimate strength in the 
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North Pacific, as well as a 
very present help in the North 
Atlantic. These three are the 
main organic Commonwealths 
of our own blood, which, linked 
to the Crown, will go to make, 
with the United Kingdom, 
the British and greater half 
of that twin Britannic-Indian 
polity of the future, which, 
with its great tropical depend- 
encies—African, American, and 
Asiatic—will be our re-formed 
Empire, the organisation of our 
dominions in the five con- 
tinents. 

But it is precisely because 
the only true link of the three 
Commonwealths to our existing 
Empire must be through the 
Crown; because the present 
attempted, or assumed, con- 
trol of the Empire by our 
British Parliament is unhis- 


torical, unreasonable, and must 
before long prove to be inade- 


quate; because, in short, a 
Parliamentary Federation of 
the Empire is impossible,—that 
we must be careful, in con- 
sidering the Australian Com- 
monwealth Bill, not to allow 
the connection of the colonies 
with the Crown through the 
Privy Council to be, even 
potentially, impaired. The real 
constitutional bonds between 
the new Commonwealth and 
this country will be, at the 
outset, only two: our hegemony 
i matters of foreign policy, 
and the judicial and other pre- 
rogatives of the Crown. Sir 
John Macdonald’s desire to 
See, instead of the Dominion, 
4 Kingdom of Canada, as well 
a8 a Canadian Privy Council, 
was based on an absolutely 
Sound historical and consti- 
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tutional conception. The Im- 
perial Federation League, as 
advocating Imperial Parlia- 
mentary Federation, was a 
school of well-intentioned, but 
none the less dangerous, revol- 
utionary doctrinaires, who were 
fatally blind to the great lesson 
of our previous colonial history, 
and whose extinction was in- 
stinctively recognised by all 
parties as a national gain. 
The control of the British 
Parliament over India is only 
possible because it is never 
exercised: because the British 
Member is content with a 
formal acknowledgment of his 
authority, and has the decency 
to efface himself in practice. 
Similarly, the supposed control 
of the British Parliament over 
the foreign politics of the 
various groups of colonies is 
only possible as a system of 
transition, and by force of an 
infinity of goodwill on either 
side; is only bowed to, in 
appearance, by the Colonial 
Legislatures, because Parlia- 
ment contains the Cabinet, 
which is, in a rough sense, 
a form of the Privy Council. 
The Imperial Government, to 
the Colonies, means England, 
whose hegemony they are sat- 
isfied, for the present, to fol- 
low, without quarrelling about 
constitutional theories. But this 
is not, in itself, a relation with 
any possibility of permanence. 
It is a system bristling, rather, 
with provocations to encroach- 
ment and revolt. And it is 
simply tolerated by the Col- 
onies, because, with their in- 
herited political instinct ; their 
hereditary respect for the 
growth of the State; the 
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confidence, born in their blood, 
in that opportune appearance 
of the formula to fit the emer- 
gency which is the high virtue 
of our organic polity ;—they are 
waiting developments: wait- 
ing, in effect, for the new 
system to present itself, as a 
development of some old ele- 
ment in our Constitution. 

The subject is perilous. In- 
dividual rulers, says Heeren, 
have often, weary of power, 
resigned it; but no people ever 
yet voluntarily surrendered its 
authority over a subject nation. 
It is almost as dangerous, more- 
over, to affront the ambition of 
the House of Commons, jealous 
of its prerogatives (and accus- 
tomed as it has been, until lately, 
to consider itself destined to a 
gradual absorption of the Con- 
stitution), by foreshadowing an 
increase in the imperial powers 
of the Crown, as to risk arous- 
ing the dumb imperial instinct 
of the British people, or the 
dormant independence, for that 
matter, of our equally unreason- 
ing colonial democracies, by sug- 
gesting that it is unfair and 
unwise that the inhabitants of 
the British Islands should con- 
tinue either to bear the whole 
expense of the armaments of 
the Empire, or to claim the sole 
control of its foreign policy. 
Yet it is necessary to remember 
that some rearrangement must 
be made; and that the only 
oceasion on which the British 
Parliament has definitely at- 
tempted to legislate for the 
Colonies was followed by the 
immediate loss of our first Col- 
onial Empire. Imperial Parlia- 
mentary Federation was widely 
discussed in London and in 
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Boston in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the American 
Revolution ; and a vast number 
of tracts and pamphlets, stacked 
in the Bodleian near “ Taxation 
No Tyranny,” are horrid read- 
ing to the loyal Imperialist. 
Our Colonial Empire was much 
more homogeneous then than 
now. Colonial levies had fought, 
had been beaten, and had se- 
cured ultimate victory, along- 
side the king’s troops. Our 
navy was full of American 
officers. Wealthy returned col- 
onials from the West Indian 
plantations were so numerous 
in the House of Commons that 
their presence, it was contended 
by the opponents of Federation, 
secured “virtual representation” 
(the phrase always crops up in 
such disputes) to the Colonies. 
Nothing had looked more cer- 
tain, to the contemporaries of 
Oldmixon, the American annal- 
ist of George I.’s time, than 
that the Colonies would eventu- 
ally be allowed representation 
at Westminster. Adam Smith 
was in favour of giving seats to 
Americans. So, at one time, was 
their ineffable Agent-General, 
Franklin—though heafterwards 
(not having been offered a seat 
for himself) sneered at the pro- 
posal. Its inherent difficulties, 
indeed, soon overcame senti- 
ment. The colonials could not 
tax Britain, nor Britain the col- 
onists. Actual representation 
recommended itself to neither 
party. Virtual representation 
was, of course, an_ irritating 
sham. And the claim of Par- 
liament to interfere with our 
plantations, though only im re 
gard to a balance of account 
justly due to the nation from 
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the American community, was 
followed by the Declaration of 
Independence. The administra- 
tion of our remaining colonies 
was thenceforward left to their 
local Assemblies ; and the Im- 
perial connection was restored 
to the custody of a Committee 
of the Privy Council, known as 
the Board of Trade. The re- 
action of discouragement went 
too far, of course—especially in 
the days of our anti-national 
Liberalism which is dead, and 
was not completely spent till 
Seeley’s time. It is our benev- 
olent custom, whenever circum- 
stances force a particular econo- 
mic or political theory upon our 
acceptance, to preach it, after 
the precedent set by AXsop’s 
fox, as a gospel to the nations 
atlarge. And our common opin- 
ion, after the loss of America, 
was fairly expressed, in con- 
formity with this habit, by 
Bentham’s pamphlet, addressed 
to the French, entitled “ Eman- 
cipate your Colonies!” But 
France, on the contrary, con- 
sidered it unnecessary to cut off 
her tail—especially as there was 
no danger at all, in her case, 
of the tail wagging the body 
politic. She has even found, 
indeed, that she can afford to 
admit colonial representatives 
to her National Assembly. But 
that is perhaps because she has 
never had any colonies worth 
mentioning. 

Upon the whole, then, it is 
perhaps best to say, outright, 
that the Parliament of each 
main division, or group of 
States, in the Empire, must pro- 
vide for its internal government; 
that a really Imperial Parlia- 
ment is a moral (as well as a 


physical) impossibility, because, 
after all, England is worth 
more, to herself and to the 
world, than her empire can 
ever be, and the Mother of 
Parliaments can brook no 
superior legislative assembly, 
while for an Australian or 
Canadian M.P. to vote in mat- 
ters affecting the United King- 
dom would be no less intoler- 
able than for an English House 
of Commons to meddle with 
Canada or Australia; that the 
foreign policy, again, of this 
country is, even now, for half 
the year entirely, and always 
more than is usually known, 
controlled by the Cabinet, which 
is, in reality, no more than a 
Committee of the Privy Council 
enjoying the confidence of Par- 
liament ; that our growing ten- 
dency, as shown by the accepted 
doctrine of continuity in such 
matters, is to withdraw foreign 
politics from the domain of 
party government—to increase, 
that is, the power of the Cabi- 
net; that the Privy Council 
of each colonial Commonwealth 
must become her Majesty’s 
recognised advisers in regard 
to the affairs of that particular 
group—thus carrying out, in 
substance, Sir John Macdon- 
ald’s scheme of the three sub- 
sidiary or colonial kingdoms ; 
and that, although Parliamen- 
tary Federation is impossible, 
the addition of colonials to 
the Privy Council of the United 
Kingdom (a process which has 
already begun) will make it, 
by a gradual evolution, in con- 
formity with our traditional 
principle of growth, an advisory 
Council of the Empire, which, 
including, as it must, not only 
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the Imperial Supreme Court of 
Appeal, but the Cabinet, or 
executive power, of the premier 
State, will actually strengthen 
as well as define the connection 
of the British Parliament with 
the government of the empire. 
In this way a Committee of 
the Privy Council, larger than 
the Cabinet, may become, in 
case of need, on strictly con- 
stitutional lines, and by a slow 
development of functions rooted 
in our earliest history, the ul- 
timate general executive and 
judicial authority under our 
Emperor-Kings. 

In theory, says Freeman 
(‘Greater Greece and Greater 
Britain’), the foreign policy of 
England rests in the hands of 
the Crown. Parliament exer- 
cises some influence on foreign 
policy in a rough practical 
way, but an influence much 


slighter and less direct than 


that exercised on domestic 
policy. The Colonies, he con- 
tinues, have no influence at all 
on foreign affairs, and therefore 
they are not only subjects in 
the ordinary sense in which 
any man in a monarchy is a 
subject, but they are tmanxoor, 
subjects in the sense of being 
a society of men which is sub- 
ject to another society. That, 
in effect, is the temporary, un- 
workable, and unconstitutional 
position into which we have 
gradually drifted, as our empire 
has grown without reorganis- 
ation. Originally (Mills, ‘Col- 
onial Constitution ’) our colonial 
empire was part of the demesne 
of the Sovereign, administered 
by the Sovereign and the Privy 
Council. And Mills cites the 
resentment of Ministers at an 
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attempted interference of Par- 
liament with American fisher- 
ies, as well as the early con- 
stitutional protests of Jamaica, 
Parliament, says Mr Jenks 
(‘Government of Victoria’), 
claimed no share in the man- 
agement of our early colonies. 
Crown charters were the basis 
of their self-government: they 
were practically Crown estates. 
“The Privy Council was the 
first body to acquire a constitu- 
tional position” with regard to 
our possessions abroad. Crom- 
well, during the Protectorate, 
appointed a Committee of the 
Privy Council “to take into 
consideration the Trade and 
Navigation of this Common- 
wealth.” By an Order in Coun- 
cil, in 1660, Charles II. dele- 
gated control of the American 
Plantations to a Committee of 
the Privy Council, called the 
Council of Trade, with a sub- 
sidiary Council of Foreign 
Plantations. In 1672 the two 
were amalgamated into a 
Board called the Council of 
Trade and Plantations, which 
was abolished in 1675, revived 
in 1695 by William IIL, and 
abolished again, after the loss 
of America, in 1781—in which 
year the office of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (which 
had originated in 1768, when 
Parliament was attempting its 
unsuccessful usurpation) was 
also swept away. Burke's Act 
of 1782 restored the control 
to the Privy Council, the 
committee of which was now 
called the Board of Trade. 
In 1791 the foundation of our 
new Empire was marked by 
the. granting to Upper and 
Lower Canada of a constitu- 
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tion which was “the image 
and transcript of that of Great 
Britain ” (the first of our mod- 
ern colonial system), under a 
Council “as an engine of the 
Prerogative” (Howland, ‘The 
New Empire’): and the Can- 
adians rewarded us by repelling 
the attack of the United States 
forces in 1812. This year, per- 
haps, marked the beginning of 
better things, and Australia 
was starting to grow. But, 
on the whole, the years of re- 
action, of colonial discourage- 
ment, till the foundation of 
Port Phillip, were years of a 
despairing, careless, and con- 
fused system of colonial gov- 
ernment, in which, while the 
vogue of liberal and “ inter- 
national” ideas, opposed at 
once to the constitution and 
to the predominance of our 
own political organism, threat- 
ened both the Royal preroga- 
tive and the colonial connec- 
tion, the functions of the Board 
of Trade in regard to colonial 
administration were obscured 
or over-ridden, for twenty 
years or so by the Home 
Office, and for the next fifty 
by the Foreign Office, and 
particularly by the office of 
the Secretary for War and 
the Colonies. 

But the position of Secretaries 
of State, as Mr Jenks remarks, 
is “functional, not organic.” 
The Colonies were still gov- 
erned by the Crown, though 
i accordance with the views 
of Parliament. Colonial ques- 
tions, after the establishment 
of the Colonial Office in the 
early fifties, came before the 
Secretary for the Colonies, who, 
though a parliamentary official, 


was yet, as a Cabinet Minister, 
a member of the Privy Council 
and a servant of the Crown. 
By the Crown they were re- 
ferred to the proper Committee 
of the Privy Council, the Board 
of Trade: though it is true 
that, as the President of the 
Board of Trade, after Huskis- 
son, was also a member of the 
Cabinet, they were still, in one 
way or another, under parlia- 
mentary control. However, in 
Earl Grey’s time, if not before, 
the constitutional position of 
the Privy Council was fully 
understood ; and from 1846 to 
1852 the proposals for new 
schemes of government, at the 
Cape, in Australia, or else- 
where, were constantly sub- 
mitted for its consideration and 
revision. In 1849, says Mr 
Rusden (‘ History of Australia,’ 
vol. ii.), the Queen “called on 
the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Trade and Planta- 
tions,” of which Sir James 
Stephen was a member, for a 
Report on Earl Grey’s sug- 
gested subdivision of Australia 
under five local governments, 
with a central legislative au- 
thority for the whole. The 
Committee recommended, in the 
main, this first scheme of Aus- 
tralian Federation, providing for 
a union of the group of the east- 
ward colonies(totheexclusion (cf. 
Earl Grey’s despatches of 1851) 
of Western Australia) under a 
General Assembly, elected by 
the States Legislatures, to deal 
with customs, posts, railways 
(as included in roads, &c.), light- 
houses and shipping, weights 
and measures, “laws affecting 
all the colonies,” a federal 
revenue on a percentage basis, 
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a uniform tariff, and “a General 
Supreme Court of original or 
appellate jurisdiction,” with 
“the determining of the ex- 
tent of such jurisdiction.” 

But 1848 was an anxious time 
for the Empire. Cartier and the 
other Canadian ex-rebels of *37 
and ’38 were in power at Mont- 
real; Europe was in flames ; 
Free Trade (always, whatever 
its economic virtues, hostile, 
more or less, to the special 
interests of our Colonies) was 
imminent; Dr Lang and his 
Melbourne co-agitators were 
fractious; and in the end Aus- 
tralia was huddled, somehow, 
into a set of constitutions, in 
which the “face” of the federal 
principle was saved by the 
appointment of a governor- 
general,—an office doubled by 
the Governor of New South 
Wales, never exercised, and 
which quickly, therefore, fell 
into oblivion. But, throughout 
all this, the judicial prerogative 
of the Crown was carefully pre- 
served ; for the “determination 
of the extent of the jurisdiction” 
of the proposed Supreme Court 
was intended to involve no limi- 
tation of the right of appeal to 
the Privy Council. The judicial 
prerogative of the Queen, which 
is, says Mills, “a yet unques- 
tioned element of imperial 
power,” can be traced back to 
the old right of appeal in the 
Channel Islands to the Norman 
dukes. It is the supreme au- 
thority, according to Tod 
(‘ Parliamentary Government 
in British Colonies,’ 2nd ed., 
London, Longmans, 1894, p. 
29), for imperial legislation ; 
without which the Colonies 
would be free and independent 


States. “The judicial preroga- 
tive of the Crown” (Tod, p. 40), 
“or the right of determining in 
the last resort all controversies 
between subjects in every part 
of the empire, has been univer- 
sally reserved, as being one of 
the most stable safeguards and 
most beneficial acts of sovereign 
power.” Local laws are some- 
times ultra vires of the local 
constitutions. But the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council 
is empowered (Tod, p. 304) to 
consider “any matters whatso- 
ever” the Crown may think fit 
to refer to it; and the Crown 
may by its prerogative review 
the decisions of all colonial 
courts, unless this prerogative 
be expressly annulled by char- 
ter or statute. That this ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Queen 
in Council should be retained 
(except in criminal cases) is for 
the benefit, says Tod again, of 
the Colonies, and not for that of 
the mother country. It secures 
to every British subject a right 
to claim redress of his grievances 
from the throne. It provides a 
refuge from local prepossessions, 
as well as a means of securing 
a certain uniformity of law 
throughout the empire; and, 
even if it were but seldom exer- 
cised, it would have, by its very 
existence, a steadying and re 
straining influence over every 
judge in the British dominions. 
Finally, not only is it almost 
the sole remaining power exel- 
cised through the Crown, but it 
is also a right of the subject, 
with which the Crown itself, 
by its mere prerogative, cannot 
interfere,—though Parliament, 
with the consent of the Crow?, 
can abrogate it, as has been 
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done, for finality’s sake, in 
criminal cases. 

The jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada was 
made, by the Act of 1875 
(drafted by Sir John Mac- 
donald in 1869), final and con- 
clusive, “saving any right 
which her Majesty may be 
graciously pleased to exert by 
virtue of her royal prerogative.” 
These last words are held to 
leave entirely “untouched and 
preserved ” (Munro, ‘Constitu- 
tion of Canada,’ Cambridge 
University Press, 1889) her 
Majesty’s prerogative to allow 
an appeal, and the correlative 
right of her subjects to ask for 
one. As a matter of fact, the 
right is freely, though not in- 
ordinately, exercised. Appeals 
from the Supreme Court of the 
Dominion, as well as from the 
Supreme Courts of the Aus- 
tralian‘and other colonies, arrive 
in due course, and are heard by 
the Privy Council, assisted by 
the three colonial judges who 
have been added, within the 
last three years, to the Judicial 
Committee for that purpose, 
and who sit regularly, with 
their English brethren, for ad- 
judication on such cases: the 
Right Hon. Sir Saml. Strong 
from Canada, the Right Hon. 
8. J. Way from Adelaide, and 
the Right Hon. John H. de 
Villiers from the Cape. The 
system works admirably; is 
vital to the constitution of the 
Empire; and is perhaps of 
even more value to the Aus- 
tralian litigant than to ap- 
Pellants from Canada or the 
Cape. But the Australian 
Commonwealth Bill, which will 
be submitted to the British 
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Parliament next session, gives 
the Federal Legislature power 
to limit to any extent the right 
of individuals to appeal. And 
as the British Parliament has 
acted, in recent times, as a 
mere registrar of resolutions 
from Colonial Legislatures, it is 
necessary to direct attention to 
this danger, in order that the 
Government may be prepared 
to insist on the insertion of 
some such saving clause as that 
which has proved efficacious in 
the Canadian Act. The mis- 
chief began with Sir Henry 
Parkes’ scheme of 1891: for 
the Australian Federal Council, 
conceived in 1885, though it 
has maintained an affectation 
of existence for nearly fifteen 
years, was really still-born ; was 
a jejune adaptation of Frank- 
lin’s proposals of 1754 for Amer- 
ican union; and has had no 
real connection with the Federal 
movement. But Sir Henry 
Parkes was a sincere Imperial- 
ist, and could have had no sus- 
picion that by his advocacy of 
the establishment of a Federal 
Supreme Court, as a High 
Court of Final Appeal for Aus- 
tralia, he was threatening the 
constitutional connection be- 
tween Australia and England. 
Moreover, in his day the Fed- 
eral movement was generally 
regarded, by politicians and 
people, as officially inspired ; as 
a cause, like Imperial Federa- 
tion, more talked about than 
meant, and chiefly interesting 
as offering an excuse for after- 
dinner speeches of obtrusive 
loyalty, and for the pursuit, 
less obtrusive but not less 
earnest, of the minor decora- 
tions. Since 1854, the Imperial 
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Government had made no secret 
of its desire to facilitate the 
federation of at any rate the 
main groups of our colonies. 
The successful union of Canada 
was followed by Froude’s more 
or less official missions to Aus- 
tralia, the West Indies, and the 
Cape. His report was followed 
by the adoption of a policy 
of quiet but persistent pres- 
sure and encouragement, from 
the Colonial Office and from 
more exalted quarters, applied, 
through judicious governors, to 
the minds and ambitions of 
successive Premiers and other 
public men in all the Australian 
colonies. The politicians were 
easily persuaded to play with 
the subject; but the people 
looked on with a mild fatigue, 
and the movement, for many 
years, made small progress. It 
made, indeed, practically no 
progress at all until, quite 
recently, the Australian or 
native-born majority of the 
citizens, realising, apparently 
with some suddenness, that 
they had become the majority, 
woke to a spirit of nationality, 
and determined to federate to 
please themselves. 

But the very persistency with 
which, during the last twenty 
years, the idea of the federal 
union of Australia, as a step 
towards the reorganisation of 
the Empire, has been promul- 
gated from home, makes it the 
more surprising that a suffi- 
ciently strong hint was not 
conveyed (if not otherwise nor 
otherwhen, then) to the assem- 
bled Premiers during their visit 
to London at the last Jubilee, 
of the importance, crucial to any 
such reorganisation, of main- 


taining the connection of the 
Privy Council with the Colon- 
ies unimpaired. If so astute 
and practical a politician, for 
instance, as Mr Reid, the late 
Premier of New South Wales, 
had been warned that the point 
was one on which concession 
was impossible, and on which 
the Australian statesman who 
pressed it must meet with a 
rebuff, he would never have 
committed himself to the at- 
tempt to sacrifice the constitu- 
tion of the Empire to the ap- 
parent convenience of the less 
wealthy litigants (or to the 
semi-serious separatism of the 
more democratically inclined) 
amongst his constituents. Yet 
at the Conference of Premiers, 
in 1897, it was actually re- 
solved, in all innocence and 
loyalty, to prepare a Bill for the 
abolition of the imperial veto, 
and to do away with Petitions 
of Right. At the Convention 
held at Adelaide in March 1897, 
it was laid down as a funda- 
mental principle of the Com- 
monwealth that a Supreme 
Court should be _ established, 
to be the High Court of Ap- 
peal for the Federated Col- 
onies. And Clause IX. of the 
Draft Bill originally provided 
that no appeals should be al- 
lowed to the Privy Council, 
except in cases of a public 
nature—.e., where State rights 
were in question. However, 
the Draft Bill, as it left the Mel- 
bourne Convention in March 
1898, reserved the rights of 
amendment or suggestion to 
the Governor-General and of 
veto to the Queen; and, while 
providing for the establishment 
of a High Court of Australia, 
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to exercise the judicial power 
of the Commonwealth (‘such 
power to extend to all cases 
arising under the Constitution ” 
—i.e., to inter-State disputes— 
and to all cases on appeal from 
the Supreme Courts of the 
States), went no further, for 
the moment, than to provide 
that the Federal Parliament 
“may make laws limiting the 
matters in which leave may be 
asked to appeal to the Queen in 
Council.” Strenuous opposition 
to this proposal, which would 
make possible, or indeed clearly 
probable, the loss by the Aus- 
tralian of his imperial citizen- 
ship, at once developed amongst 
the propertied classes and the 
better sort of lawyers. A peti- 
tion of protest was presented to 
the Convention by the Aus- 
tralian National League. The 
Legislative Council of New 
South Wales carried an amend- 
ment in favour of retaining the 
direct appeal from the States 
Supreme Courts to the Privy 
Council. But the Legislative 
Assembly of the same colony 
met this with an _ insidious 
counter-amendment, suggesting 
that appeals should lie from 
the Supreme Courts of the 
States either to the High Court 
of Australia or to the Privy 
Council, but not alternatively. 
And in any case, neither of 
these amendments was agreed 
to at the Conference of Premiers 
in January 1899. 

To review the situation, 
therefore, the Commonwealth 
Bill, which has been finally 
adopted by the Legislatures of 
New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Tasmania, and 
Queensland, and which is to 
VOL, CLXVIL—NO, MIX, 
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come before the British Parlia- 
ment, represents, in at least 
one highly important respect, a 
positive gain to the central con- 
trolling power of the Empire. 
Not only is the Royal veto, of 
course, retained, but the Gover- 
nor-General of the Australian 
Commonwealth will have the 
power of referring Bills back to 
the Federal Legislature with his 
suggestions attached. He will 
be entrusted, that is, with a part 
in legislation comparable with 
that now played by the more 
powerful of the Australian Legis- 
lative Councils. But, at the 
same time, the Bill contemplates 
an encroachment, the serious 
nature of which is not yet 
understood either in Australia 
or by English politicians, upon 
the judicial prerogative of the 
Crown. The constitutional as- 
pect of the proposal ; the inter- 
ruption it would entail to our 
historical development ; and its 
bearing on any future re- 
arrangement of the Empire, 
have been explained. It would 
be a diminution, moreover, of 
the rights of the individual 
Australian. The appeal to the 
Privy Council, says Rusden 
(‘History of Australia,’ vol. iii. 

p. 353), is of “ inestimable 
value, not merely as a check 
upon crude decisions, but as a 
guarantee that the calm light 

of reason and law” will be 

thrown upon “intricate cases 

of which local prejudice might 

obstruct the solution.” The 

Imperial Areopagus is the 

best protection of the Briton 

over-sea against the occasionally 

heavy hand of the bureaucratic 

Minister, or the excesses of an 

unbridled democracy, in a land 
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where, as the historian con- 
tinues, and as no one who has 
business experience of Australia 
will dispute, “the exigencies of 
a young community, and a 
craving for departmental con- 
trol, have banished something 
of our reverence for the safe- 
guards of British liberty.” Due 
weight, of course, must be given 
to the arguments for finality and 
cheapness. It would scarcely 
be expedient merely to lengthen 
the series of possible appeals, 
from the Supreme Court of each 
particular State to its Full 
Court, and from the Full Court 
to the Federal High Court, by 
a further appeal to the Privy 
Council, without simplification. 
That even now the burden 


is sometimes excessive may be 
gathered from the utterances 
of the editor of the 
‘ Argus,’ 


Mel- 
bourne a man of 
well-known moderation and 
experience. Mr Willoughby, 
though he admits (‘ Aus- 
tralian Federation, Howard 
Willoughby, Melbourne, 1891) 
that “by many the appeal to 
the Privy Council is looked 
upon as the birthright of the 
British - born, and as the link 
connecting the various parts 
of the Empire,” yet lays great 
stress on the vexatiousness of 
delays, and on the advantages 
of a trial by judges who are 
acquainted with colonial con- 
ditions. The latter point —a 
doubtful one at best, as every 
barrister will admit—has at 
all events been got over, since 
1891, as we have seen, by the 
appointment of colonial judges 
to the Judicial Committee. 
But “one point may be taken 
for granted,” Mr Willoughby 
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concludes, “namely, that the 
suitor who solicits the Federal 
Supreme Court as a Court of 
Appeal will not be allowed 
to drag his adversary to yet 
another tribunal.” However 
that may be arranged, the 
fact remains that the appeal 
to the Privy Council, in form 
a prerogative, is in fact a 
federal power, of the first im- 
portance to an empire in pro- 
cess of transition; and it may 
be subjected to no light inter- 
ference. 

The Crown of England is not 
merely what the Whigs and 
the Liberals would have made 
it, a repository of power be- 
tween one Ministry and another 
—as they wished Parliament to 
be between the death of each 
king and the coronation of his 
successor. Nor is it only a 
trustee to give effect to the 
will of the people—an essential 
part of the British Constitu- 
tion, by which it is invested 
with many active as well as 
with some dormant preroga- 
tives. Further than this, it has 
been throughout the centuries, 
as we now begin to discover, 
by its twin powers of control 
over foreign relations and of 
the judicial prerogative (exer- 
cised through the Cabinet and 
the Judicial Committee), the 
repository of the implicit con- 
stitution of our Empire. To 
have attempted Parliamentary 
Federation would have meant 
an unsuccessful revolution. But 
there is another sort of union 
which will combine the prin- 
ciples of local autonomy and 
the hegemony of England,—@ 
respect for our historical con- 
stitution, and the recognition 
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of established facts. The ad- 
ministration of the leading 
British communities by co- 
ordinate parliaments under a 
common crown, guided by its 
different bodies of constitu- 
tional advisers; and the grad- 
ual expansion of the central 
Privy Council, including both 
the British Cabinet and the 
representatives of the other 
States—shall give us, in course 
of time, a Council in which 
the administrative and judicial 
business of the realm shall be 
carried on, to compare great 
things with small, much as it 
was in the Aula Regis of 
our Norman kings. It is a 


doctrine of our constitutional 
lawyers 


that England has 
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always been an empire. We 
lost half our American posses- 
sions by the rash interference 
of Parliament,—as we had pre- 
viously lost the whole of the 
possessions of the Crown on 
the continent of Europe, per- 
haps because constitutional 
government was in them un- 
known. It has been reserved 
for this generation to learn 
from the past how to recon- 
cile representative government 
with imperial reorganisation ; 
and how to construct a world- 
polity by the true development 
of our most ancient institutions. 
But it would be as well, to be- 
gin with, to insert that saving 
clause in the Australian Com- 
monwealth Bill. 
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UNDER THE BEARD OF BUCHANAN. 


“No, my young friend, I will 
not let you alone. And why? 
Because I am a harvest-labourer, 
because I am a toiler and a 
moiler, because you are delivered 
over untoe me, and are become 
as a precious instrument in my 
hands. My friends, may I so 
employ this instrument as to 
use it toe your advantage, toe 
your profit, toe your gain, toe 
your welfare, toe your enrich- 
ment! My young friend, sit 
upon this stool.” For no better 
reason than that of Mr Chad- 
band, our literary toilers and 
moilers have of late been very 
busy with “the human boy.” 
The exploitation of Man for the 
purpose of “copy” has made 
no great strides since Fielding 
wrote, and it has been main- 
tained by some with apparent 
seriousness that Richardson ar- 
rived at a far more profound 
analysis of Woman than any 
of the historians of the Hill-Top. 
But this is a matter as disput- 
able as ever harassed the minds 
of scholastic logicians, and con- 
cerns us not here. The as- 
tonishing fact we wish to em- 
phasise is, that all the seven 
ages of man have not hitherto 
had due attention paid them 
by our novelists. The babe 
unborn, no doubt, figured prom- 
inently in recent fiction, but 
the infant “mewling and puk- 
ing in the nurse’s arms” has 
certainly not come to its own. 
The act of reparation, how- 
ever, should not long be delayed, 
now that the requisite data are 
being accumulated in phono- 


graphs by the enlightened 
mothers of America. The 
soldier, the lover, and _ the 
slippered pantaloon have each 
suffered the penalties of fame, 
but the Justice —the justice 
“in fair round belly with good 
capon lined”—what shall we 
say of him except that a stern 
justice has been meted out to 
him in ‘Weir of Hermiston’? 
The fine humour of his per- 
sonal dimensions, the Attic 
flavour of his court-house wit, 
are still virgin territory for 
hard-driven realists. And now 
for the “whining schoolboy, 
with his satchel and shining 
morning face,” the hour has 
come when he must enter the 
psychological dissecting - room. 
There is no declining the unctu- 
ous invitation to sit upon the 
stool. A fierce light now beats 
on the “soaring human boy.” 
“Tt is,” says Chadband, “the 
ray of rays, the sun of suns, 
the moon of moons, the star 
of stars. It is the light of 
Terewth.” 

Scores of writers, excellently 
captained by Messrs Henty and 
Ballantyne, have written for 
the boy; but to write of him 
is a characteristically modern 
adventure. These old favour 
ites of the dormitory knew better 
than to round on their patrons 
with the bull’s-eye of “terewth”! 
For them and Captain Marryat 
it was enough to show the young 
Briton fighting against fearful 
odds, whether in a successful 
“barring-out” at a grammar- 
school, or in a forlorn-hope 10 42 
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Indian campaign. So, too, in a 
less degree with those three un- 
exceptionable authorities — Mr 
Thomas Hughes, Dean Farrar, 
and the B. O. P. (The last 
mentioned, we are glad to 
see, is about to celebrate its 
majority. ‘Maga’ wishes it 
well, and hopes it will long 
continue to cater for the British 
schoolboy in the way it has 
done for twenty-one years 
under the care of Mr Hutchin- 
son.) Of ‘Tom Brown’ it is 
needless to speak, which, taken 
all round, is still the best school 
story ever written— with its 
limitations, doubtless, and some- 
what obsolete now in its point 
of view, but emphatically a book 
without which no school library, 
even in the twentieth century, 
can be complete. Not so much 
can be averred of Dean Far- 
rar, the historian of prigs. “It 
was a maiden aunt of Stalky 
who sent him both books, with 
the inscription, ‘To dearest 
Artie, on his sixteenth birth- 
day’; it was M‘Turk who 
ordered their hypothecation ; 
and it was Beetle, returned 
from Bideford, who flung them 
on the sill of Number Five 
study with news that Bastable 
would advance but ninepence on 
the two—‘ Eric; or, Little by 
Little’ being almost as great 
a drug as ‘St Winifred’s,’” 
“An’ I don’t think much of 
your aunt,” added the incor- 
rigible Beetle. This we believe 
18 an absolutely correct render- 
ing by Mr Kipling of the pres- 
ent-day schoolboy’s attitude to- 
wards Dean Farrar’s creations. 
The ‘World of School’ or ‘St 

inifred’s’ can do no harm 
to any boy; but it bears the 
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same relation to the blessed 
“terewth” as do Ian Mac- 
laren’s efforts to depict a Scots- 
man. Dean Farrar, however, 
always wrote interestingly and 
well, so that his stories of 
“young gentlemen” (the Dean 
writes, so to speak, with his 
kid gloves on) can be read with 
a certain pleasure, if with no 
profit. So much cannot be 
said of ‘Gerald Eversley’s 
Friendship,’ which a few years 
ago placed Bishop Welldon at 
one bound in the front rank of 
literary failures. 

Very different to all these, 
both in purpose and result, is 
Mr Kipling’s masterly study of 
boyhood in ‘Stalky & Co.’ To 
an extent never before realised, 
Mr Kipling has seized on the 
English schoolboy, and has 
made him as a precious instru- 
ment in his hands. It has 
been abundantly proved in the 
past that, so far as the power 
of observation can extend, Mr 
Kipling is wellnigh infallible. 
The prose and poet laureate of 
the empire, he has interpreted 
for us alien peoples and foreign 
countries ; he has fathomed the 
inmost traditions of our army 
and navy; he has wrested 
even its secret from the jungle. 
But harder than all this is 
the work of retrospection in- 
volved in the effort to portray 
school-life in a manner at once 
true to fact and at the same 
time recognisable as literature. 
That Mr Kipling has suc- 
ceeded triumphantly we con- 
fidently affirm, and that his 
three schoolboys will rank with 
Ortheris, Mulvaney, and Lea- 
royd. It is not, however, to be 
taken for granted that Mr Kip- 
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ling’s view of school-life is as 
extensive as it is minute. For 
whole sections of it we are still 
dependent on Mr Hughes as a 
guide, and here and there even 
Dean Farrar can offer a useful 
side-light. (There is little or 
no mention, for instance, of any 
work being done in Mr Kip- 
ling’s joyous seminary!) But 
within their range the stories 
are an inimitable study of 
school-life. With one glaring 
exception, they are all convinc- 
ingly true to fact, and even 
Mr Kipling has never excelled 
the realism with which he 
transcribes schoolboy language 
and interprets the schoolhoy’s 
mental attitude towards autho- 
rities and things in general. 
It is not a field wherein a 
writer of established reputa- 
tion can hope to add much to 
his renown: the attempt is 
almost necessarily regarded as 
a jeu desprit, a tour de force. 
But the excellence of ‘Stalky 
& Co.’ is so unmistakable that 
we firmly believe it will add 
to Mr Kipling’s reputation, 
and take rank after the Jungle 
Books as the most signal proof 
of his apparently limitless versa- 
tility. 

We can sympathise with 
those who object somewhat to 
Mr Kipling’s moral—though it 
is rather a difficult moral to 
draw. A patriotic imperialism 
he teaches certainly—he may 
well be called the Recruiting 
Sergeant - General, — but the 
ethics of his stories as regards 
school-life are open to question. 
Beetle, Stalky, and M‘Turk are 
a delightful trio; but God help 
teachers if all pupils were like 
them! Their wit is not their 
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own, but Mr Kipling’s; their 
manners are their own, and 
often bad. Mr Kipling is en- 
amoured of the magical num- 
ber three; but it is only reas- 
onable to point out that, while 
the three boys are loyal to 
each other, they have little 
thought of the “larger patriot- 
ism” of the school, and that 
their forte is craft rather 
than courage. Another point 
which we would notice re- 
luctantly—for the comparison 
is certainly odious—is, that Mr 
Kipling has not quite succeeded 
in avoiding the pit of senti- 
mentalism, —in fact, he once 
almost gives us an Anglified 
Drumtochty and an English 
Domsie (help the mark !). 

It is bad enough that Mr 
Kipling should picture for us 
an absolutely impossible assist- 
ant-master King, who speaks 
impossible Johnsonese, and is 
altogether an impossible ass. 
We have met this King often 
before—not in the flesh, but in 
the B. O. P., where criticism is 
disarmed. But with Mr Kip- 
ling it is different. “King” 
is really bad art, and so is the 
Padre (who smokes in the little 
boys’ studies), and so, above all, 
is the revered Headmaster. Mr 
Kipling—we mean Beetle—evi- 
dently had very striking physt- 
cal reasons for venerating his 
headmaster, but that is not 
sufficient to justify his portrait 
of him. We no more deny 
that such a headmaster may be 
found than we question the 
existence of the ornithorhyn- 
chus. But we object to the 
intrusion of either into serious 
fiction. A headmaster who 
spares neither the rod nor the 
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child, and thereby wins the 
entire confidence and affection 
of his pupils, who sucks diph- 
theritic matter from the throat 
of a day-boarder, who offers his 
pupils yellow-backs as .a seda- 
tive after the application of the 
birch,—this may all be true, but 
it is bad art, and should be 
left to Ian Maclaren, who, not 
content with his earlier essays 
in sentiment, must needs make 
a serial attempt—in which he 
is abetted by his artist—to 
burlesque Scottish education in 
‘A Scots Grammar School.’ 
Mr Eden Philpotts in his 
‘Human Boy’ grapples with 
the same problem as Mr Kip- 
ling, with considerable skill 
and much humour, but with 
no more admirable result than 
that he provides the foil of a 
complete failure to Mr Kipling’s 
success. The humour is pass- 
able, but the “terewth” is not 
there, and the book is simply 
the literary apotheosis of an or- 
dinary preparatory-school story. 
Regarded merely as that, it is 
very good, and will add to the 
gaiety of many little boys, which 
Mr Maclaren’s stories will not. 
The latter are as artificial as un- 
true, and we regret that they 
were not published in time for 
Beetle, Stalky, and M‘Turk to 
have formulated an opinion 
on them which we can sur- 
mise but unfortunately cannot 
quote, 

To hark back once more to 
Stalky, we cannot but express 
our sympathy with Mr Kipling 
in the sacrifice he will certainly 
be called upon to pay for his 
graphic unbending realism. 
Despite the evidence of Dean 
Farrar and Bishop Welldon, the 
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last infirmity of the British 
schoolboy is a slavish adherence 
to Queen’s English—any desire 
to speak “like a book.” In that 
supreme moment (in the very 
best of all the stories) when Mr 
Raymond Martin, M.P., out- 
rages the feelings of his boy 
auditors by unfolding a calico 
union-jack, Stalky, in a mas- 
terpiece of descriptive criticism, 
labels him a “ Jelly-bellied Flag- 
flapper,” while the dormitories, 
less happily inspired, define him 
as a “Flopshus Cad” and an 
“Outrageous Stinker.” Mr Kip- 
ling has never compromised with 
truth in the remorseless fidelity 
with which he has reproduced 
the language of his heroes, 
whether of the schoolroom or 
the camp, and we do not doubt 
that this is the real language 
of the schoolroom—it may be a 
little surcharged with Mr Kip- 
ling’s pretty wit. None the 
less we fear that its presence in 
this volume will result in the 
exclusion of ‘Stalky & Co.’ 
from the libraries of many 
American Sunday-schools. As 
to the verdict on ‘Stalky & 
Co.’ by the best judges—who 
are, we fear, not likely to re- 
ceive it from their maiden aunts 
— there can be no possible 
doubt. They will answer with 
Stalky’s war-cry, “I gloat.” 
And it is not merely a feeling 
of humanity that prompts us to 
advise every teacher of youth 
to master this volume, so that 
he may be able to combat the 
inevitable crop of imitation 
Beetles with the proper insecti- 
cide. 

Analogous in a sense, yet 
very different, is Mr Neil Munro’s 
sympathetic study of a Highland 
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boy in ‘Gilian the Dreamer.’ It 
is impossible to imagine what 
‘Stalky & Co.’ would have said 
and done to Gilian had the 
youthful dreamer been precipi- 
tated into the company of Mr 
Kipling’s gay trio. Certainly 
they would have called him a 
“giddy Celt,” and would have 
in all likelihood galvanised him 
into real life by repeated appli- 
cations of Brush-drill, Key, and 
Corkscrews. Not that Gilian 
would not have felt even less 
at home in the academy im- 
agined by Mr Maclaren. For 
Gilian is a real, not a plaster, 
Celt. In ‘John Splendid,’ “the 
smooth Highland liar,” brave, 
quick in action, but impossible 
in counsel, Mr Munro has al- 
ready given us a masterly por- 
trait of the mature Highlander, 
and he has drawn for us in a 
manner quite unequalled in fic- 
tion the glories of the High- 
land landscape — the lonely 
majesty of the mountain cor- 
ries, the bodeful solitude of 
the Highland lochs and glens. 
All that is best expressed by the 
vague terms “Celtic magic” 
and “ prose-poetry ” Mr Munro 
gave us in ‘John Splendid,’ but 
one thing still remained want- 
ing to complete achievement. 
For ‘John Splendid,’ with all 
its rare qualities, was plainly 
lacking in the “unities” —in 
more modern phraseology, it 
wanted dramatic intensity, and 
the claims of “plot-interest ” 
were perhaps unduly subordi- 
nated to those of very beautiful 
but very leisurely description. 
In a word, Mr Munro, like Mr 
Kipling, had still to prove fully 
that he could write a novel as 
distinct from an elongated short 
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story. ‘Captains Courageous’ 
and ‘Stalky & Co.’ have not 
yet solved the question so far 
as it relates to Mr Kipling. 
His novel is still to write. But 
with ‘Gilian the Dreamer’ Mr 
Munro has fairly crossed the 
Rubicon: he has passed safely 
over the debatable land of the 
short story, and taken his post 
valiantly in the front rank of 
contemporary novelists. 

One of Mr Munro’s greatest 
merits, and certainly the most 
hopeful augury of his future 
triumphs, is his very complete 
unconventionality, his bold an- 
tagonism to that “fashion in 
fiction ” which but a month ago 
was so ruthlessly exposed in 
‘Maga.’ For Mr Munro is an 
artist, not a skilful mechanic; an 
architect of genius, not a builder 
following a plan. And what 
could seem more unpromising to 
the mechanic of modern fiction 
than the materials with which 
Mr Munro sets to work! Givena 
simple Highland boy, an orphan, 
ignorant of all things but the 
secrets of nature, a day-dreamer 
and a poet at heart, left to work 
out his destiny in a household 
consisting of an elderly spinster 
and three old men to whom 
achievement was everything 
and dreams less than nothing— 
given all this, imagine what 
these master - builders, Messrs 
Weyman, Hope, Boothby, Mason, 
Crockett, and Co. would make 
of it? They would make noth- 
ing of it, for they would most 
infallibly strike, and _ rightly 
appeal to Sir Walter Besant, 
on the ground that they were 
given no straw with which to 
make their annual brick. 


The problem underlying Mr 
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Munro’s fine character-study is 
essentially a psychological one, 
if we may apply an adjective 
that has become so_ soiled 
with ignoble use as to be em- 
ployed as a screen for essays 
in pornography. Gilian — the 
Paymaster’s Boy, as we prefer 
to remember him—is to be re- 
garded as a type not only of an 
elusive racial temperament but 
of the poetic character generally, 
and the story of “his fancy, his 
love and adventure ” is a subtle 
and penetrating study of all 
such as “learn in suffering 
what they teach in song.” 
“What a fool I was,” cried 
Gilian, when the maiden of his 
boyish fancy twitted him with 
failing to kiss her when he 
might. ‘What a fool I was. 
I was thinking of it all the 
time, but did not dare.’ But 
awakened to the actuality of 
what he now had dared, he 


was ashamed to go further.” 
And so it is throughout all 
the story of the poet’s evolu- 
tion: the artist’s joy in antici- 
pating and creating was ever 
more present to him than the 
more ordinary pleasures of ac- 


tion and enjoyment. When, a 
mere child, he was sent to con- 
vey to his kinsmen the tidings 
of his grandmother’s death,— 


“as he went sobbing in his loneliness 
down the river-side, a regard for the 
manner of his message busied him 
more than the matter of it. It was 
not every Friday a boy had a task so 
momentous, had the chance to come 
upon households with intelligence so 
unsettling. . . . Should it be in 
Gaelic or in English he should tell 
them? . . , The English, indeed, 
when he thought of it, with its phrase 
a mere borrowing from the Gaelic, 
seemed an affectation. No, it must 
be in the natural tongue his tidings 
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should be told. He would rap at the 
door hurriedly, lift the sneck before 
any response came, go in with his 
bonnet in his hand, and say, ‘Tha 
bean Lecknamban air falbh,’ with a 
great simplicity.” 


And then after all, when he 
stood face to face with Jean 
Clerk, emotion overcame the 
artistic impulse, and _ utter- 
ance failed the boy. “And 
thus my hero, who thought so 
much upon the way of his 
message, had no need to convey 
it any way at all.” So again, 
when he went hand-in-hand 
with Nan to show her the 
heron’s nest, the dreamer stood 
revealed before the searching 
cross-examination of the realist. 
“Do you not see their beaks 
opening,” said Gilian, pointing 
to the nest, into which he had 
never looked. “Of course I 
don’t,” said Nan impatiently, 
straining her eyes for the tree- 
top. “If they are all flown how 
can I see them?” “Gilian was 
disappointed with her. ‘But 
you think you see them, you 
think very hard,’ he said, ‘and 
if you think very hard they will 
be there, quite true.’” To all of 
which dialogue the robust young 
British Philistine will add the 
pregnant comment, “Flopshus 
Idiot!” But Mr Munro is no 
sentimentalist, though he de- 
picts one with unfailing accur- 
acy, and the type which he 
draws so successfully is no 
less real, if very much rarer, 
than either Stalky or M‘Turk. 
To some it will appear that 
Gilian’s hesitancy is a despicable 
weakness; but this is not Mr 
Munro’s meaning, and is an 
inference, we think, that can 
be based only on a complete 
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misunderstanding of the novel. 
For Gilian is essentially a fine 
character, requiring only the 
rude buffet of disappointed 
love or ambition to make of 
him a warrior or a poet. Mr 
Munro’s story, in a manner, 
is unkind to its hero, for it 
records only the history of his 
failure. It is the battle between 
imagination and action, and 
poor Gilian is worsted in the 
encounter. The beautiful and 
spirited Nan, in whose soul there 
was little room for poetry, mates 
rightly enough with the intrepid 
Islay, and the dreamer is left 
to turn his suffering into song. 
What the sequel to the story 
might show we do not presume 
to imagine, though we rather 
fancy that Gilian has a career 
before him. We dare not im- 
agine the sequel, nor do we wish 
Mr Munro to do so. _ In por- 
traying a failure he has achieved 
a brilliant success, and he will 
give a further proof of the 
unconventionality for which we 
have only justly praised him by 
consenting to leave well alone. 
In these desultory remarks 
we have been tempted to lay 
perhaps undue stress on the 
poor little hero of the story. 
But, as we have already said, 
Mr Munro in this book has 
given us a complete and mas- 
terly novel, making a notable 
advance both on ‘The Lost 
Pibroch’ and on ‘John Splen- 
did.’ He has taken infinite 
pains with his subsidiary 
characters, and in these he 
has achieved a success com- 
parable with his drawing of 
Gilian. The Paymaster, “ Cap- 
tain Mars, Captain Mars, who 
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never saw wars,” and his two 
brave old soldier brothers, who 
harboured for the non-combat- 
ant a fine contempt, are drawn 
with unmistakable skill and 
humour ; and better than these 
—indeed in some respects the 
best portrait in the book—is 
Miss Mary, Gilian’s mother- 
in-fact, who revealed for the 
solace of her love-lorn poet 
the pitiful little tragedy of 
her own maiden hopes. Mr 
Munro is to be congratulated 
on having given us these two 
characters, Miss Mary and 
Gilian—each new to fiction— 
and on having sustained and 
even enhanced the reputation 
which he made by ‘ John Splen- 
did’ as a painter of Highland 
character and country. In 
neither, as it seems to us, and 
we say it with a full conscious- 
ness of its import, has Mr Munro 
any rival past or present. The 
intimate knowledge and sym- 
pathy requisite to penetrate to 
the depths of Highland char- 
acter were Mr Stevenson’s no 
more than they were Sir Walter 
Scott’s. Each had a rare and 
masterly appreciation of the 
picturesque side of the char- 
acter; but that is not sufficient 
for perfect understanding, and 
the Highlanders of each are but 
stage Rob Roys. For the Celt 
is not merely a creature of kilt 
and claymore, any more than 
he is the tearful giant im- 
agined by Miss Fiona Macleod, 
and we do not scruple to say 
that for the first time Mr 
Munro has drawn him for us 
—“as a man and a brother.” 
This in itself is no inconsider- 
able claim on our regard, but 
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Mr Munro is besides a stylist. 
So much is no doubt involved 
in our previous assertion that 
he is an artist; but the fact 
is worth repeating in these 
days, when preciosity has be- 
come synonymous with style. 
Of this there is no proof but 
example, and we take leave 
of what seems to us the fresh- 
est, the most notable, and the 
most promising novel of the 
year with a quotation that 
proves at once Mr Munro's 
splendid mastery of language 
and his luminous insight into 
character. The occasion is the 
unexpected visit of the 91st to 
the town of Inneraora, and 
its effect on the imaginative 
Gilian :— 


“He woke in the dark. The house 
was still. A rumour of the sea came 
up to his window, and a faint wind 
sighed in the garden. Suddenly, as 
he lay guessing at the hour and toss- 
ing, there sounded something far-off 
and unusual that must have wakened 
half the sleeping town. 

“The boy sat up and listened with 
breath caught and straining ears. 
No, no, it was nothing; the breeze 
had gone round; the night was 
wholly still; what he had heard 
was but in the fringes of his dream. 
But stay! there it was again, the 
throb of a drum far-off in the night. 
It faded again in veering currents 
of the wind, then woke more robust 
and unmistakable. The drums! the 
drums! the drums! The rumour of 
the sea was lost, no more the wind 
sighed in the pears, all the voices 
of nature were dumb to that throb 
of war. It came nearer and nearer, 
and still the boy was all in darkness 
in a house betraying no other waking 
than his own, quivering to an emo- 
tion the most passionate of his life. 
For with the call of the approaching 
drums there entered to him all the 
sentiment of the family of that house, 
the sentiment of the soldier, the full 
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proclamation of his connection with 
a thousand years of warrior clans. 

“The drums, the drums, the drums! 
Up he got and dressed, and silently 
down the stair and through a sleep- 
ing household to the street. He of 
all that dwelling had heard the drums 
that to ancient soldiers surely should 
have been more startling, but the 
town was in a tumult ere he reached 
the Cross. The windows flared up 
in the topmost of the tall lands, and 
the doors stood open to the street 
while men and women swept along 
the causeway. The drums, the drums, 
the drums! Oh, the terror and the 
joy of them, the wonder, the alarm, 
the sweet wild thrill of them for 
Gilian as he ran bare-legged, bare- 
headed, to the factor’s corner, there 
to stand awaiting the troops now 
marching on the highway through 
the wood! There was but a star 
or two of light in all the grudging 
sky, and the sea, a beast of blackness, 
growled and crunched upon the shore. 
The drums, the drums, the drums! 
Fronting that monotonous but preg- 
nant music by the drummers of the 
regiment still unseen, the people of 
the burgh waited whispering, afraid 
like the Paymaster’s boy to shatter 
the charm of that delightful terror. 
Then of a sudden the town roared 
and shook to a twofold rattle of the 
skins and the shrill of fifes as the 
corps from the north, forced by their 
jocular colonel to a night - march, 
swept through the arches and wheeled 
upon the grassy esplanade.” 


As an agreeable variant for 
the rusty text-book examples of 
the fallacy of sorites we would 
suggest the question, How many 
words are necessary to con- 
stitute a novel as distinct from 
a short story? We do not hold 
with the patron of the circulat- 
ing library that the excellence 
of a novel bears an exact ratio to 
its length ; nor would we con- 
sent, with many practitioners 
of the art, to define a work of 
fiction as an aggregate of fifty 
thousand words. Novels of 
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that kind, as Fielding says, 
“do, in reality, very much re- 
semble a newspaper, which con- 
sists of just the same number of 
words, whether there be any 
news in it or not.” Some of 
our younger writers, with a not 
unnatural anxiety “to com- 
pound for sins they are inclined 
to, by damning those they have 
no mind to,” are at over great 
pains to belittle the older 
methods of fiction; but wher- 
ever the lines of division are to 
be drawn, this at least is cer- 
tain, that a novel, in the proper 
sense of the term, demands a 
large canvas, and that no 
amount of care and _ finish 
bestowed on a single portrait 
can atone for the want of suffi- 
cient variety in character and 
incident. It is for this reason 
alone that we are unable with- 
out slight qualification to pro- 
claim in the author of ‘On 
Trial’ the advent of a new 
novelist of genius. To ascribe 
genius to Zack requires no 
critical courage: to believe that 
she will write in the near future 
a really great novel is not an 
exercise of faith but a well- 
grounded conviction. For we 
have here all the essentials for 
a masterpiece — imagination, 
humour, strength, restraint, 
and the indefinable something 
which is not industry. All 
these are here in a degree very 
rare, if not unique, in the fiction 
of to-day, and yet we cannot 
pronounce ‘On Trial’ a great 
novel, though it is full of splen- 
did promise. When we close 
the book we are conscious of 
only one impression, that we 
have seen into the very soul of 
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a coward as lit up for us by the 
light of genius. We marvel at 
the masterly completeness of 
the exposure, but, none the less, 
we rightly demand that a novel 
should be more than a study 
(no matter how brilliant) of a 
single moral defect. 

Were we to do Zack the in- 
justice of measuring the merits 
of her performance by ordinary 
standards, we should be under 
no necessity of qualifying our 
praise. She has not, we think, 
allowed herself sufficient scope 
for acquitting herself fully as a 
novelist ; but when we remem- 
ber that she has hitherto 
written nothing but a number 
of remarkable short stories, it 
must be conceded that she has 
with this book made a very 
long march forward on the 
highroad of fame. The most 
striking quality of her work is 
the impression it conveys of 
an immense reserve of power. 
There is no straining after 
effect, no superfluous word of 
description — everywhere _ the 
sense of easy mastery. It were 
saying too little to declare that 
Dan Pigott is the best study of 
a coward that we have ever en- 
countered. The character is 
not one that has attracted 
many novelists, for very obvious 
reasons, so that on this score 
Zack might well have gained 
an easy superiority. But in 
the wider field of characterisa- 
tion generally Zack has achieved 
a success that seems to us to 
challenge comparison with the 
very best in fiction. It was 4 
bold stroke to take as the central 
figure of a story a despicable 
coward, a moral invertebrate, 4 
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figure seemingly too contemp- 
tible even for a minor part in 
tragedy. Yet in Zack’s hands 
the story of Dan Pigott becomes 
a veritable tragedy of intensest 
interest, and our detestation be- 
comes mingled with a curious 
pity as we follow the course of 
the hopeless fight between good 
intentions and irresolution of 
will. Not for a moment is 
the result of the struggle in 
doubt. The author never fal- 
ters in her pitiless analysis of 
this human worm, and there 
is something even of harshness 
in the treatment she metes out 
to him at the hands of Farmer 
Pigott. But there could be 


only one ending to the story, 
and when the Coward’s Progress 
ends in a violent death, we feel 
that Zack has carried a very 
daring attempt to a completely 
successful conclusion. And like 
a good artist she 


has _ not 
neglected to intensify the 
tragic effect by finely humor- 
ous description and dialogue, 
while her minor characters are 
drawn with scrupulous care and 
splendid vigour of outline. The 
pathetic picture of Phoebe Haz- 
eldene, the girl who vainly tried 
to awaken a spark of manliness 
in her cowardly sweetheart, 
whom she loved even while she 
despised, is especially a great 
achievement, and reveals the 
delicacy as well as the surpris- 
mg strength of Zack’s art. 
Silas Trustgore, the villainous 
ostler, and Sarah Emmet, the 
professional “layer - out,” are 
ghoulish figures that haunt the 
memory, and their gruesome 
humour, if sometimes rather 
too professional, harmonises 
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wonderfully with its tragic 
setting. To seek a fault in 
this admirable story we have 
to return to our original griev- 
ance as to its size, for within 
its limits it is hard to see how 
it could be bettered. When 
Zack essays a full-grown novel 
we have the right to expect a 
masterpiece, for there are scenes 
and characters in ‘On Trial’ 
which invite comparison with 
‘Adam Bede.’ 

In the case of all the writers 
of whom we have spoken there 
has entered this consideration 
of the antagonism between the 
short story and the novel—a 
consideration which is not fan- 
ciful, but of very real import- 
ance in the history, both past 
and present, of the English 
novel. That the antagonism 
can be overcome, we know,— 
for it is given to some fortunate 
artists to succeed equally well 
with the full-sized canvas and 
with the miniature; but the 
exceptions are never likely to 
be so numerous as to disprove 
the fact that the distinction is 
a real one, and is based on a 
natural difference of talent. 
The pity of it is that some 
writers, who reaped a remark- 
able success with the short 
story, when but a few years 
ago that most difficult of arts 
was the fashionable literary 
“form,” seem determined to 
sacrifice their prospects of fame 
for the sake of demonstrating 
their versatility. Mr Neil 
Munro and Zack, as we have 
shown, are giving proofs that 
they are justified in this course. 
Mr Kipling, on the other hand 
(whose proved versatility does 
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not need the sacrifice), could 
not do any better service to 
literature than by returning 
and keeping to the sphere of 
his earliest triumphs. The 
same is true of another dis- 
tinguished writer, who by a 
curious perversity refuses to 
follow up and reach a goal 
that has long been well within 
his view. We mean, of course, 
Mr Quiller-Couch, who in ‘A 
Ship of Stars’ has made an- 
other splendid failure. The lit- 
erary excellence of the novel 
we need not dwell on, for it is 
“Q.’s” first claim on our regard 
that in all he writes there is 
ever the fine flavour of scholar- 
ship and a masterly distinction 
of style. But, alas! style does 
not make a novel (would it were 
even recognised as a_neces- 
sary ingredient !), and the fact 
must be told that Mr Quiller- 
Couch’s excellent writing in 
‘A Ship of Stars’ clothes the 
framework of a plot that is 
red with the rust of age. And 
not only is the plot old, but 
the characters are literary 
“properties,” which only for a 
moment deceive us as to their 
age by virtue of the skilful 
literary masks with which they 
are disguised. But the truth will 
out, and at the close of every 
chapter we found ourselves 
asking the ominous question, 
Where have we read that 
before? And this of a writer 
to whom we owe ‘Noughts 
and Crosses’ and ‘The De- 
lectable Duchy’! What would 
be said, we wonder, if Mr 
Austin Dobson, relinquishing 
the polishing of his miniature 
gems, essayed a full - blown 
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epic, or sought to compete 
with the Laureate in imper- 
ialistic balladry? We leave 
“Q.” to draw the moral, and 
gladly seize the opportunity of 
calling the attention of our 
readers to a collection of short 
stories by a writer who, so far as 
we know, has not yet tempted 
fortune with a novel, ‘A 
Corner of Asia’ is the not 
very alluring title under which 
Mr Hugh Clifford contributes 
to The Over-Seas Library a 
volume of stories of the Malay 
Peninsula. This particular cor- 
ner of Asia, as readers of 
‘Maga’ have reason to know, 
is specially prolific of good liter- 
ature: they will recall with a 
broad smile the entertaining his- 
tory of “The Heathen Chinee” 
as set forth by his grateful 
master, Mr Edward Irving. 
And they are no strangers to 
Mr Clifford’s work, of which 
the specimens contained in this 
little book are of absorbing in- 
terest, and wholly excellent as 
literature. With extraordinary 
vividness they bring home to 
our minds the scenery and the 
people of the country, and are 
written in such a manner as to 
be absolutely convincing of their 
truth to fact. Two stories, 
“The Death- March of Kiulop 
Simbing,” and “The Vigil of 
Pa’ Tia, the Thief,” are more 
powerful in their weird hor- 
ror and more remarkable for 
the quiet intensity of their 
style than anything we can 
remember outside of Poe's 
tales. 

Amongst their many merits, 
it must be said of Mr Sidney 
Grier and Mr Bernard Capes 
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that they are not parsimonious 
with their good things. It is 
no Barmecide feast they give 
their readers, but a great round 
joint at which one may cut and 
come again. When we have 
said this, and when we add 
that the latest novels of both 
these writers are strikingly un- 
conventional, and are each very 
careful and elaborate historical 
studies, we exhaust the features 
they have incommon. We are 
glad to see Mr Grier returning 
to the field of his first remark- 
able tour de force, and we can 
say nothing better of ‘Like 
Another Helen’ than that it 
emphatically repeats the suc- 
cess of ‘In Furthest Ind.’ In 
the latter Mr Grier gave us 
the best novel yet written deal- 
ing with John Company; he 
has now incorporated into liter- 
ature the tragedy of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. Not alone 
is the subject ambitious, for 
Mr Grier has elected to tell 
the story in true Richardsonian 
manner in the form of letters 
between Miss Amelia Turnor 
and Miss Sylvia Freyne. In 
spite of this handicap both of 
form and of matter, Mr Grier 
has produced what falls little 
short of being a great historical 
novel. Curiously enough, the 
failing of the book is that it is 
too clever: it reproduces with 
too great an accuracy the exact 
language and spirit of the age; 
the result being that the casual 
reader will, in all probability, 
vote as dull a book that really 
throbs with the romance of a 
great achievement, and is in 
itself a notable literary feat. 
In his subject Mr Bernard Capes 
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is also greatly daring—attempt- 
ing nothing less than a novel 
of the French Revolution in 
the “ grand” style, with many 
real personages crossing and 
recrossing his stage. The very 
least that can be said is that Mr 
Capes has written an extraordi- 
narily brilliant novel, which ren- 
ders him one of the few authors 
of to-day of whom greatness 
may be predicted. We do not 
know any writer who has quite 
the same power of painting 
great subjects with so broad a 
brush. In fine details he leaves 
something to seek, but in breadth 
and vigour and dioramic power 
Mr Capes has no living equal. 
The subject of ‘Our Lady of 
Darkness’ is admirably suited 
to his genius for description, 
and he has coped with an 
immensely difficult subject in 
a manner that compels our 
admiration, however we may 
object to details either in the 
design or in the workman- 
ship. Théroigne, the menad of 
the Revolution; the ill-fated 
Nicette; Edward Murk, the 
cold - blooded aristocrat; his 
uncle, the goatish English lord, 
—they are all painted in with 
such extraordinary vividness 
and fidelity that they must 
become invested with a person- 
ality to the most sluggish 
imagination. Mr Capes has 
even the temerity to introduce 
Sheridan upon the stage; and 
although for our own part we 
think he treats him somewhat 
scurvily, we are bound to admit 
that in all his bold emulation 
of ‘Esmond’ Mr Capes has not 
only avoided the ridiculous, but 
has scored a very wonder- 
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ful success. The thought of 
‘Esmond’ suggests the one 
failing that stands between 
Mr Capes and fame. Where 
Thackeray was content with a 
beautiful simplicity and wrought 
of it effects that touch the 
high-water mark of English 
prose, Mr Capes makes use of 
a style that goes far to annul 
his unquestionable literary ex- 
cellences. With his really 
splendid powers of description 
and his very rare mastery of 
language, it is matter for regret 
that Mr Capes should so per- 
sistently exaggerate the defects 
of his qualities. There is un- 


doubtedly a certain fearful joy 
in watching a skilled acrobat 
performing on the wire-rope, 
and it is with something of the 
same uneasy admiration that 
we watch Mr Capes at a giddy 
height disporting himself on the 


thin wire of strained metaphor. 
But when he slips down at the 
end of each performance into 
the language of every day, we 
cannot help asking ourselves if 
the play is worth the candle. 
It is not. Young writers who 
have nothing to say can be 
excused for making up for the 
want of matter by an excess 
of manner. But Mr Capes has 
no need to overdress his char- 
acters: the whole texture of 
his work is far too good to re- 
quire the help of meretricious 
ornament. He has much to 
say, and knows how to say it 
without having recourse to the 
posturing of the literary con- 
tortionist. 

The briefest survey of con- 
temporary fiction cannot omit 
all reference to the great liter- 
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ary industry that still flourishes 
apace and sets every day upon 
the bookstalls a row of machine- 
made romances. All over the 
country is heard the click of the 
busy typewriter, and every day 
sees an accession to the ranks 
of the clever artisans who are 
engaged in building romances 
according to the formula of Mr 
Weyman. Poor Mr Weyman! 
He has fallen a victim to the 
sincerest form of flattery, and 
now, like Captain Bobadil, he 
may reflect with some regret 
that he has trained up a hun- 
dred gentlemen to fight almost, 
if not altogether, as well as 
himself. The discerning few, 
we believe, will maintain rightly 
enough that none of the pupils 
can fight altogether as well as 
the master fought in ‘ Under 
the Red Robe’: they observe all 
the rules of the game, but their 
movements are executed with 
a wooden precision that con- 
trasts poorly with the graceful 
dexterity of Mr Weyman. The 
best imitation we have seen 
for a long time is Mr Mason’s 
‘Miranda of the Balcony,’ 
which by virtue of its excel- 
lent technique has a certain 
literary value, though it is not 
literature. It would be quite 
wrong to say that Mr Mason 
has constructed a good plot. 
His story bears the same re- 
lation to serious fiction as 4 
marionette show to grand 
drama; but he is fully en- 
titled to the praise of having 
done this essentially humble 
work surpassingly well. The 
performance is without a hitch; 
the puppets respond to the 
pulling of the wires with the 
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smooth certainty of well - oiled 
machinery. All this is so ob- 
vious, that its restatement is 
justified only by the neces- 
sity of supporting Mr Mason 
against the dangerous hyper- 
bole of critics, who will con- 
gratulate him on having con- 
structed “a masterly plot in 
which there are no_ loose 
ends.” That Mr Mason has 
left not a single loose end 
we cheerfully grant; but we 
differ from such critics by be- 
lieving that it is precisely 
this excellence that debars 
him from serious consideration 
as a novelist. The very title 


of Mr Mason’s work proclaims 
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it to be not a novel but an 
expanded play, and the story 
is constructed in accordance 
with the precepts of melo- 
drama, not of literary art. 
No doubt Mr Mason meant 
it to be nothing more, and 
we would congratulate him in 
anticipation of the success 
which is likely to await 
Miranda when she quits the 
balcony for the stage. And 
we thank him also for the 
useful service he has rendered 
to literature in showing once 
for all that a novel which con- 
tains no loose ends must in- 
evitably be a travesty of 
truth. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR: THE 70,000 AND ITS SIGNIFICATIONS——A GOLDEN 
THOUGHT——THE CHURCH CONFERENCE. 


At the beginning of last 
year, in the second of these 
desultory screeds, remark was 
made upon the wave of appre- 
hension which in 1892 swept 
over the whole of Europe: a 
prophetic fear, conceived in 
time of perfect peace, that the 
century would end in confusion 
and bloodshed. On a sudden, 
it was a present dread every- 
where, and everywhere found 
expression. Whence the super- 
stition sprang was unknown ; 
its contagion moving so quickly 
(uponexpectant ground, though, 
we must suppose) that it almost 
seemed to have been generated 
in a night by some warning 
whisper blown across the world. 
Such things are recorded in old 
tales, and this explanation was 
the more credible because 1892 
was an exceptionally quiet year; 
much less disturbed than some 
that immediately preceded it 
and some that came after. 
And, strange to say, the super- 
stition had run its course and 
was exhausted before the por- 
tents appeared that should have 
kept it alive. More than once 
they looked black enough as 
the century drew nearer to its 
close ; but though the common 
visitation of alarm was not 
forgotten by superstitious per- 
sons like the Looker-on, it seems 
never to have been reminded of 
itself. 

Within three months of the 


end of 1899 war there is—but 
such a war as was undreamt 
of in the prophetic souls of any 
of us. Had the Zadkiel of 
"92 pictured it,—seventy thou- 
sand British soldiers sailing 
for South Africa, with officers 
enough for twenty thousand 
more, troops bent thither from 
India, from Canada, from all 
the Australian colonies, reserves 
and the militia called out 
and on the move, and the 
“objective” of this great gath- 
ering of forces no other than 
the Transvaal Republic and the 
Orange Free State,—how ridic- 
ulous the prophet Zadkiel would 
have been! We should have 
said, all of us, that nothing 
more ignorantly absurd could 
enter the brain of a mad 
alarmist turned  almanack- 
maker. Yet, for a lesson that 
we should sit down to when 
these troubles are over, here 
is the whole spectacle before 
us; and it comes about, as 
we perceive, quite evenly and 
naturally in the course of 
a few months. There is noth- 
ing excessive in it, nothing 
overstrained, but all judicious 
and as need and _ precaution 
appoint. 

The magnitude and speed of 
these armaments teach a great 
deal beyond their most obvious 
and most grateful lesson: to wit, 
that Lord Wolseley boasted 
within bounds when he said 
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that he with his Wood and his 
Buller, and one or two other 
soldiers both born and made, 
had brought the army to about 
as fine a point of readiness as 
heart could wish. That we see 
plainly ; and at the same time 
something else of a different 
complexion. Everything con- 
tributory to the war, every cir- 
cumstance attending it, might 
have been planned to convince 
the inhabitants of this island 
that its army is too small in 
peace time by 20,000 men at 
the very least. Even the fact 
that there are 70,000 British 
soldiers in South Africa instead 
of fifty is partly due to there 
being so many men too few 
under the British colours. 


That may seem strange, but 
its truth will be seen when we 
consider the various reasons for 
sending all at once so great an 


expedition to South Africa. 
That figure, 70,000, is ex- 
pressive enough to comprise 
recognition of all the conditions 
under which the war begins, 
while at the same time it indi- 
cates that the wisest provision 
has been made against sinister 
possibilities. These abound. 
When in June or July war with 
President Kruger came into 
view, it had a very different 
aspect to most eyes from that 
which it wore in September. 
Then a war with the Transvaal 
Republic was a war with so 
many Transvaal Boers; and 
we used to talk and hear of 
twenty thousand men to make 
quick work of it. Even now, 
at the end of the third week 
in October, the war is often 
escribed as a war with a 
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farmer population no more 
numerous than the fighting 
force of Aberdeenshire or 
Brighton. And this is suf- 
ficiently true, speaking for the 
Boers and as to their part in 
the quarrel. But the war is 
a vast deal more than that 
for us, as our Government, 
which had no possible choice 
but to engage in it at last, 
understood preveniently. In 
one quarter there was a risk 
of provocation to enmity within 
our own borders; in another 
direction lay the chance of a 
very lamentable sort of out- 
break ; in others, a supply of 
opportunity for what might 
or might not prove a reck- 
less eagerness to push and 
squeeze to  Britain’s hurt. 
What all that means is 
no secret to any intelligent 
newspaper reader in any lan- 
guage. The first of these pos- 
sibilities was the exacerbation 
of Africander sympathy with 
the two Republics; the second, 
murderous reappearance of the 
assegai for revenge or plunder ; 
the third, the common and 
well recognised policy of all 
Governments when a rival na- 
tion gets into temporary diffi- 
culties. Now of course these 
eventualities—which are all in 
the nature of the case, and 
not mere accidentals—become 
more probable with the greater 
length of time allowed for their 
preparation and development. 
Some mere mischance may 
precipitate to-morrow what 
hangs in hesitation or is half 
withdrawn to-day. Hence the 
70,000; which is at the same 
time recognition of many risks 
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and much danger, and the best 
provision against them that 
can be made. 

The first object in drawing 
so largely upon all resources for 
a war with those small States 
includes every other. It is, of 
course, to end the conflict in the 
shortest time possible; for not 
only within but outside South 
Africa, the accident of a day 
might make a very great dif- 
ference: as the death of Abdur 
Rahman, to take the first illus- 
tration that comes to mind. 
Now, considering the limit of 
our military resources, nothing 
more could be done than has 
been done to achieve that first 

urpose, which would be as 
well fulfilled by forcing speedy 
surrender as by inflicting rapid 
defeat. With the 70,000 
launched, or something like 
that number, one of these two 
events may be pretty safely 
reckoned on; and if so, then we 
may reckon upon the speediest 
extinction of the more danger- 
ous provocations, opportunities, 
and excitements of the war 
that could be contrived. But 
if that calculation fails, if from 
some unfortunate cause the 
war drags on and disturbances 
threaten, there will be no reason 
to regret the sending of the 
70,000. Do the blacks break 
out? Here is a force that can 
keep them down with one hand 
while the other obeys its orig- 
inal orders. Does something 
happen to inflame the whole 
Dutch population against us? 
The 70,000 will be useful then 
to impose restraint on the 
impulses of race sympathy and 
race hatred. Is there need of 
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those Indian troops in the 
place whence they came? They 
may depart upon their not very 
tedious journey and yet leave 
an effective British army in 
South Africa. And in any 
one of these cases, or in all, 
the advantage of having a 
large staff of officers with the 
70,000 will be obvious to a 
competent imagination. 

Of course it is open to any 
one to say that the object of 
despatching so large an ex- 
pedition is simple and sole: it 
is desirable to have done with 
the war in the shortest possible 
time. But if he asks himself 
why it is so desirable, he will 
come upon all these explanations 
with others of the same charac- 
ter; and it makes some difference 
to the credit of the Government 
and the War Office that the 
explanations are also motives. 
Fully interpreted, the 70,000 for 
South Africa, got together by 
a heavy draft upon all our 
military resources, abounds 
with instruction and appeal. 
It officially declares the charac- 
ter of the war and its possible 
difficulties and developments 
within its own area. It hints 
at the relations which a long 
conflict in South Africa may 
put us into with other coul- 
tries. It exemplifies in the 
most telling way the insecurity 
of our confidence that though 
England has but a small army 
she will never be “cornered ” for 
want of soldiers. And by all 
this it is a stronger call to the 
country to be prepared for acc 
dents, and meanwhile to fight 
through the South African wa! 
with the utmost energy 
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despatch, than has yet been 
uttered by word of mouth or is 
likely to be. 

Possibly the war may come 
to a sudden end by collapse— 
the result which we at home 
think only natural when we 
look to the number of our 
soldiers swarming to well-chosen 
ground, and to their superiority 
in drill, equipment, leadership. 
If not, and the fight drags on 
a while, we may find that two 
of what may be called the out- 
side dangers of the situation 
come together. It is a mere 
matter of course that the 
greater nations of the Continent 
will seek what advantage may 
be drawn, directly or indirectly, 
from our South African em- 
barrassments. Before the wai 
began it seemed as if some of 
these nations, if not all, believed 
that we were quite in the right 
and the Transvaalers altogether 
in the wrong: we had the 
sympathy of those nations, or 
their good opinion at the least. 
With the sound of the first shot 
all that changes; and whether 
it changes as a matter of senti- 
ment or of business, the con- 
sequence to us is pretty much 
the same. In either case it 
is hostility; though moderate 
enough, perhaps, to be content 
with “compensation” in cer- 
tain events, or tempered with a 
readiness to give up all thought 
of interference at a price. To 
make a good bargain, however, 
it is necessary to discover some 
plausible right or some pas- 
sable excuse for interference; 
and at present nothing of the 
kind exists. But since any- 
thing will do which diplomacy 
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can mention with a grave face, 
it seems to me important on 
that account alone to carefully 
watch and rigorously suppress 
every sign and symptom of a 
native outbreak. Tribal risings 
have always been thought not 
unlikely as a consequence of 
war, and at the time I write 
reports of “increasing uneasi- 
ness amongst the Basutos” are 
frequent and particular. They 
may be false all the same; but 
there is no more likely adjunct 
of the war than Zulu, Swazi, 
Basuto washing of spears and 
burning of farms, and in that 
(were there only enough of it), 
quite sufficient ground for “in- 
tervention” might be found if 
wanted. There is no denying 
that other European Powers 
have African territory to pro- 
tect, no denying that war be- 
tween the white peoples in 
presence of the black has al- 
ways been deprecated as a sort 
of treachery to a common bond; 
nor can the diplomatist be con- 
tradicted who says that news 
flies fast and far in Africa, and 
that tribal risings are in the 
first place “catching,” and in 
the next a bad education for 
warlike savages who outnumber 
their white neighbours by hun- 
dreds to one. Here we see the 
easy means of formulating re- 
monstrance on behalf of “inter- 
ests too grave to be neglected ” 
(as the phrase would probably 
run), and therewith the begin- 
ning of interference. Report 
of native “uneasiness” is usually 
accompanied by an assurance of 
friendliness to ourselves and 
hostility to the Dutch. But if 
these braves of the assegai 
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must break out, they should 
be invited to attack ourselves 
rather than allowed to fall upon 
the Boers. That would be the 
more politic thing of the two 
by far; but the better way, 
and the one which the British 
generals will no doubt adopt, 
is to put vigilant, unshrinking 
repression of native partnership 
in the war amongst the fore- 
most of its duties. 

If that is done, and the war 
goes on, one of its greatest dan- 
gers may be averted. In some 
respects, indeed, this is the 
worst danger of all; for while 
in the present condition of the 
country it would be very difficult 
to keep down great tribes of 
half-awakened savages, with 
loot before their eyes, the scent 
of blood in their nostrils, and a 
variety of Majuba-memories in 
their hearts, dissociation from 
them in the fight would be a 
more difficult matter for us still. 
And while toleration of such 
help in a war like this would be 
little short of infamous, tolera- 
tion is not what it would be 
called. It would be called con- 
trivance by every nation in 
Europe and by most Dutchmen 
in South Africa. The accusa- 
tion of our Continental neigh- 
bours would not matter much. 
We are so thoroughly hated 
amongst them as it is, and the 
feeling is so ready to respond to 
any use which their Govern- 
ments may have in calling it 
out, that no additional crime 
can do us any additional harm 
so far. It is another thing 
when we look to South Africa. 
By the rejoicing at home here 
over British victories the bitter- 
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ness of defeat may be measured ; 
though not very accurately 
unless we remember that out 
there the vanquished are obliged 
to live in daily view of their 
conquerors. When the war is 
ended, British statesmanship 
will have to deal with the ran- 
cour engendered by it not as an 
offence but as a substantial evil ; 
that is to say, much as Indian 
statesmen would have to deal 
with a famine if famine bred 
disaffection. That may be 
stated as a mere political fact, 
the magnitude of which cannot 
be inconsiderable in any event. 
What the rancour of defeat 
would amount to if the dream 
of some English newspapers 
came true, and “fifty thousand 
of Africa’s finest and bravest 
tribes” swarmed out to contrib- 
ute to the result, our own sensi- 
bilities are able to inform us. 
The sooner the end of the 
war, the smaller the likelihood 
of that calamity, as well as 
every other grave mischance. 
But human nature being what it 
is, and Governments being more 
or less inhuman by privilege 
and necessity, there is no great 
nation in Europe that does 
not pray for a continuance of 
the war and watch for any 
practicable means of prolong- 
ing it. It is true that the de- 
struction of this country would 
be inconvenient in one way or 
another for our bitterest enemy 
and most eager rivals, But a 
rift in the British Empire, a rift 
that might possibly be widened, 
would rejoice all three of them: 
every blow to its prestige de- 
lights them; and such oppor- 
tunity as the South African 
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war offers for pushing their 
fortunes at Britain’s expense is 
naturally of the kind that suits 
them best. It is a matter of 
course that they will take full 
advantage of it, and perfectly 
proper also, as the rules of the 
game declare. If only the 
occasion lasts long enough, 
old schemes of aggression will 
be advanced, new plans of 
encroachment laid down per- 
chance; or non - interference 
will be offered at a price. The 
German longing for dominion 
in the Pacific sharpens at once, 
and most inopportunely too; 
for the Australian colonies 
would think themselves badly 
treated if one consequence of 
the war they volunteered for 
were the loss of British rights 
in Samoa. Given the time that 
was at first allotted by experts 
for the subjugation of the Boers, 
and we shall probably have in- 
teresting news from China, 
from Persia, or from the Af- 
ghan frontier. And this is one 
answer to Mr Dillon and Mr 
Redmond when they declaim 
against the murderous coward- 
ice revealed in sending seventy 
thousand men to destroy the 
undisciplined levies of the two 
little Dutch republics. Far 
more than the total value of 
both States may depend upon 
a summary conclusion of the 
war 

And here I stop to read con- 
firmatory news of the first seri- 
ous engagement, with its fine 
success for our side, its radiant 
witness to the courage of our 
soldiery and the devotion of its 
officers, mixed up (the news- 
paper reporters will have it 
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so) with jeers at chicken- 
hearted Boers who cannot face 
cold steel. Ah, what a pity 
that patriotism can be so at- 
rociously mouthed and parodied 
and marketed as we see that it 
often is! It is an imperfect 
story of the battle that I read 
—imperfect in everything but 
the record of the glorious loss 
that maintains and carries on 
the credit of English gentlemen 
in the field. Later news—old 
news to the reader of these lines 
—may take something from the 
importance of the affair, or may 
add to it; but the subtraction 
(if any) must be very consider- 
able to destroy the hope that 
shines from Symons’s victory. 
Accomplished within a few days 
from the beginning of the war, 
it should do much to bring the 
end insight. Yet there are two 
things against that expectation: 
not alone the coldly ferocious 
obstinacy of the Boer in a 
quarrel, but the desperation of 
the case for that people when 
they look beyond defeat. This 
particular has a great interest 
for us, on account of its incon- 
venience for ourselves. Did we 
look with their eyes beyond 
defeat, we should see nothing 
but the worst humiliation, the 
worst misfortune conceivable to 
their minds; the rest is thick 
darkness. Now, their obstinacy 
may be a brutal fault (we think 
differently of it as a branch 
characteristic grown in Britain), 
and their view of the life for 
them after defeat may seem 
unreasonably pessimistic; yet 
if the product of these feelings 
is a desperation of recklessness, 
of violence, likely to infuriate 
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the animosity of race yet more 
and heighten the difficulties of 
future government, it becomes a 
merely selfish duty to find some 
means of appeasement. 

Indeed, the army corps being 
now despatched, and military 
matters being comfortably set- 
tled out of hand, this other is 
the most pressing of all the 
duties of the empire to South 
Africa. The attempt must be 
made, and in view of a highly 
probable desperation of reck- 
lessness it cannot be made too 
soon after the rout at Dundee 
Hill. Perhaps it may come 
about in this way. 

So far, the remedy for a cer- 
tain state of things in South 
Africa is destructive. It must 
immediately become _ recon- 
structive; and this Africander 
population which is now so 
vociferously though not quite 


judiciously called rebel, brutal, 


false, treacherous,  thievish, 
cowardly, and much else that 
is vile (but especially rebel and 
treacherous), will have to be 
built into the new edifice of 
Government ;— an important 
consideration. Upon what 
lines the new edifice should 
run must have been anxiously 
pondered by the Queen’s Min- 
isters as soon as the first shot 
was fired, if not before; and a 
troublesome business it must be 
for them. That the two re- 
publics will be placed definitely 
under the British flag, as Cape 
Colony and Natal are, was de- 
termined from the beginning, 
and is now a matter of course. 
What then, what next? is a 
question that must remain un- 
resolved, I suppose, till we see 
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whether the war will end with 
the subjugation of the South 
African Republic and _ the 
Orange Free State—just these 
two—or not till after a general 
turmoil of native outbreak and 
civil war. In that event, seem- 
ingly, the whole country would 
have to be taken under the sole 
rule of the Crown for a while— 
whether with or without trouble 
from Continental Governments. 
But it is by far the least likely 
event, after the affair of Dun- 
dee Hill; and a speedy ter- 
mination of hostilities should 
naturally be followed, and of 
course will be, by a scheme of 
reconstitution promising the 
utmost allowance of self-gov- 
ernment with equal rights for 
Dutch and English. Of course 
that will not stifle the feeling 
amongst the Dutch that they 
nave been put down, but that 
cannot be helped and must be 
endured. Something like the 
Canadian scheme is heard of, 
and very sensibly if there is 
no material truth in the talk 
(and I for one never believed 
there was) of Africander revolt 
deep-rooted and _ inveterate: 
otherwise, a South African 
Canada would be as a Canada 
with every province half-pop- 
ulated by newly exasperated 
rebel Frenchmen, with every 
office open to them. However, 
supposing some such scheme 
resolved upon—liberal, gener- 
ous, with perhaps some speci 
ally reconciling conditions for 
the States which are to lose 
an independence as dear t0 
them as it is to any — and 
supposing the existence of the 
mad desperation we spoke 0 
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just now, why may not the 
peace be ready for proclama- 
tion when the army-corps lands 
its last man, or before, if the 
Boer levies are beaten and 
breaking up? Even for the 
reasons that guide the most 
resolutely selfish statesmanship, 
I am for forestalling by every 
possible means all such violence 
as he imagined who wrote that 
letter from Mr Kruger to an 
American newspaper, with its 
“purple patch” about a de- 
fence that would appal human- 
ity. There should be no avoid- 
able responsibility with us for 
the outrages of an ignorant and 
hopeless desperation in South 
Africa, not only for humanity’s 
sake—the prevailing flood of 
cant sickens me against men- 
tioning it—but as a mere 
matter of politics, of calcula- 
tion. Since, then, a new con- 
stitution must be offered to 
these Transvaalers and Free 
State citizens as British sub- 
jects, and since many con- 
siderations of the last im- 
portance put us to the task 
of winning them to it by the 
most thoughtful and generous 
means, the first favourable 
moment should be chosen for 
showing what we _ intend. 
Possibly the moment may coin- 
cide with the landing of Sir 
Redvers Buller. 

But whether then or after 
more hard fighting, the most 
conciliating plan of recon- 
struction will be as safe an 
experiment as the least,—for 
whatever the scheme may be, 
it is agreed that South Africa 
must be well garrisoned by 
British troops for years to come. 
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There is your security in every 
case. At the same time, it is of 
itself an argument for according 
the utmost freedom in internal 
affairs ; for if for a while South 
Africa must needs have the look 
of a conquered country, reason 
the more that certain of its 
inhabitants should lose as soon 
as possible the humiliation and 
the jealousy of a subjugated 
people. In contemplating the 
garrison, we return to a matter 
of ultimate concern to ourselves 
in every relation of government. 
The fact that unsuspected 
causes and agencies have sud- 
denly compelled the raking 
together of most of our available 
fighting men for transport to a 
place like South Africa, opening 
the empire (for that is clear 
enough) to any hostile coup 
that awaited development, is 
plain warning that the army 
is undermanned. And now it 
appears that a part of this too 
small force must be settled in 
South Africa,—which almost 
amounts, I suppose, to the loss 
of so many thousands of men 
for special service. Consider- 
ing the difficulties of the re- 
cruiting-sergeant, this is a truly 
serious matter. But whatever 
his difficulties may be, the 
South African trouble and its 
eminent possibilities decide that 
they must be overcome. Short 
of conscription, there is no 
remedy but higher pay for the 
soldier: so they have long said 
who know best. Then rather 
than the empire should remain 
at such risks as it is evidently 
open to, the soldier’s pay must 
be raised. 

It will be a considerable 
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charge upon the country; but 
it is a kind of charge which, I 
fear, the country will have to 
get used to. Better that it 
should do so; and therefore, 
and for other reasons of a 
broader character, I hope it 
will be known before these 
pages are published that the 
costs of the South African war 
are to be paid out of income, 
by special tax upon the whole 
community. It is a just and 
wise intention. Whether the 
expense of the war should be 
met from the Sinking Fund, or 
whether by immediate and 
general taxation, is not a mere 
question of finance. Reasons 
extending over the whole field 
of politics and government 
support or rather demand the 
course which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is said to be 
resolved upon. 


P.S.—More news from South 
Africa, and still of victory for 
our troops: not less welcome, 
either, for being unaccom- 
panied, this time, by derisory 
comparisons between Boer 
cowardice and British pluck. 
The story, in which Sir George 
White joins, is of Boer strategy 
well planned, and of Boer cour- 
age in a vain attempt to redeem 
it from failure. It also seems to 
tell of a Boer determination to 
exhaust every means and all 
power of attack before any 
considerable addition to the 
British forces can land; and 
though that may mean the 
chronicling of a defeat or two 
for our men, it promises the 
speedy conclusion of a war 
fought out to the utmost. 
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Speedy may it be. The reasons 
for that wish are not a dimin- 
ishing quantity. 


* * * 


There is no computing how 
many minds turn from the 
violent discordances of the war, 
and the still unresolved doubts 
attendant on it, to where the 
Queen is; sure that unless it 
be in certain homes where there 
is great mourning, yet with 
great pride, there is no more 
thoughtful or more sorrowing 
spirit than hers. Wars differ ; 
and the fact that this South 
African conflict was precipi- 
tated, at last, by President 
Kruger and his counsellors 
takes nothing from its char- 
acter as unfortunate: how 
should it be otherwise and so 
like civil war? The emotion 
that accentuates the simplest 
word may be felt even when 
the word speaks to the eye in 
mechanical print; and _ that 
everybody found who read the 
Queen’s message of sympathy 
after the fighting at Dundee 
and Elandslaagte. We under- 
stand, and recall by some 
natural uninvited process of 
memory a recent act of royal 
interference in a small interna- 
tional complication. This was 
when a French fisher-boy, on 
board a marauding French fish- 
ing smack, was shot dead from 
the deck of a British cruiser. 
The fisher-boy was quite law- 
fully killed,—no doubt about 
that. Yet there was a some- 
thing about the affair which we 
all wished there was not: 4 
something that had nothing to 
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do with law, nothing to do with 
morality, nothing to do with 
unhappiness at offending the 
French—and yet a something. 
The difficulty of defining it was 
matched by the difficulty of 
imagining a right, proper, and 
adequate remedy. It could not 
comefrom theGovernment; that 
would have been worse than 
improper. It could not come 
from the ordinary British indi- 
vidual, for that would have 
been inadequate; nor from a 
committee of ordinary British 
individuals, for that would have 
been inadequate, improper, and 
impertinent. Then to _ the 
Queen came a golden thought, 
and to the father of the fisher- 
boy went a golden gift and a 
message more precious still. 
The something aforesaid had its 
perfect remedy. 


* * 


Hurrying of thousands to 
take ship and go off to war— 
hurrying of thousands to edify 
each other and their brother 
Englishmen in Christian good- 
ness. A turn of the head and 
these eager troopings, the one 
in black the other in red, could 
be seen at the same moment; 
the Church being as busy with 
its Congress as the Colonial 
Office with its embarkations. 
These two expeditions, so differ- 
ent and yet so closely associated 
m one thought, took no notice 
of each other; but there was 
nothing in that to minds at 
ease as to the justice of the 
war, its wisdom and necessity, 
and at the same time comfort- 
ably sure that the Church 
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knows how to discriminate 
amongst its own Outlanders. 
If there was more interest in 
the Church Congress than ever 
before, it is accounted for by 
the incursion of these Out- 
landers, and the prospect of 
battle over their pretensions 
and their aims. As it turned 
out, there was little else in the 
business of the meeting to fix 
attention or engender expect- 
ancy. Business is a _ better 
word than any, perhaps, to 
describe the “proceedings” of 
the Congress ; for little was said 
that rose above the level of good 
sermonising, much else was com- 
monplace, and even at its higher 
moments there was an almost 
total lack of that atmosphere of 
spirituality which imagination 
asks of such gatherings. Haply 
imagination asks too much of 
them. But it will never ac- 
knowledge that it does, and per- 
haps makes no mistake in figur- 
ing to itself a Church whose 
loftier lights, in these days, 
shine with every great quality 
but one. I mean, for the place 
they occupy. Learning, re- 
ligion, zeal, duteousness at the 
very least, are plentifully seen 
amongst the higher officers of 
the Church; but we know in 
what age they were born, that 
they were foster-children of the 
schools when science opened its 
deeper fountains, and that their 
faculties were tempered in its 
most sudden and most chilling 
waters. Now science may be 
all that the scientific say, and 
yet be wintry nursing for 
spiritual minds. It need not 
be, perhaps, and by-and-by will 
be taken more genially; as it 
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it is already, indeed. Yet for 
a long stretch of time science 
fatally oppressed the growth of 
spiritual-mindedness where such 
men as officer the Church are 
bred; and that, we may sup- 
pose, is why we see so little of 
it among the dignitaries of 
our own day —that and the 
frequent choice of them from 
schoolmasters and the like. 
This is a loss or a lack 
comparable with that of an 
army whose eminently schol- 
astic generals are wanting in 
genius, or of the State which 
has plenty of clever politicians 
and none of them particularly 
wise. Of late years, however, 
the loss has been greatly made 
up for by a younger genera- 
tion of clergy—fervid, devoted, 
laborious, self-sacrificing, and 
more than a few in number; 
and yet not one of them (it is 


still the same story with a 
difference) — not one of them 
known for a conspicuous share 
of such gifts as the Wesleys 
had. The later revival is years 
old; the young men of its in- 
fancy are in their grey days, 


the revivalists are still 
without a_ single inspiring 
presence, a single inspiring 
voice. They have set up in 
the Church many more com- 
forting hearths for refugee 
agnostics and ignorant souls 
brought from the wilds, but 
of communicable fire there is 
no evident dispensation—which 
must be because there is little 
to dispense. Yet, looking to 
what there is in the revival 
as well as what there is not, 
they are right who vaunt it 
as one of the greatest and 


but 
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most fortunate in the history 
of the Church. And though 
it was not, is not, all the work 
of the Church itself or within 
the Church, its advancement 
by certain of the clergy who 
love to be called priests is 
justly claimed for them. It 
was not all their work, be- 
cause we have to take into 
account the spontaneous re- 
volt of minds naturally re- 
ligious from the bodings of 
Physical Science in the earlier 
Darwin days. But even with 
that deduction the claims of 
the High Church party to 
respect and gratitude seem 
hardly set too high when the 
religious history of the last 
forty years is fairly considered. 

All the more reason is there, 
then, to regret the association 
of this party as a whole with 
another revival; with a revived 
medievalism; with a _propa- 
ganda which (a bishop now 
speaks) was too long allowed 
“to work steadily, and in many 
points of vantage, to wipe out 
the Protestant character of the 
Church of England, and to re- 
vive under the vague and con- 
sequently misleading name of 
Catholic the Church of the 
darker ages, with its rule of 
sacerdotal authority over the 
individual conscience, its en- 
couragement of the Confes- 
sional, its doctrine of the Mass, 
its baseless dogmas about the 
state of the dead, and its im- 
posing symbolic and spectacu- 
lar worship.” Hoping the doubt 
is not a wrong, I do doubt 
whether the High Church party 
would have ranged itself with 
these others as it has done had 
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not the business of the bishops 
been left to Mr Kensit. Mr 
Kensit was an intruder, and 
what Lord Halifax rather 
violently calls “the rancours 
of a profane and blasphemous 
agitator” were to be resisted, 
any way. What ritualist so 
uncertain as to doubt that 
union for this brief purpose was 
right and necessary? None; 
and so the least Romanising 
stood by the most as they 
would not have done if chal- 
lenged by the calm firm voice 
of authority. The storm ris- 
ing, still they held together by 
bonds mistaken for bonds of 
loyalty, and by the passion 
that seizes upon soldiers in 
battle and suitors at law. But 
when the bishops took Mr 
Kensit’s place signs of change 
appeared, though faint and few, 
So few and faint, however, as 
barely to sustain the hope 
against disruption. For the 
thousands who attended the 
Church Congress nothing com- 
pared in point and interest 
with the chance of discovering 
the breadth and depth of the 
Ritualist schism. 

There was no such revela- 
tion. “The Church and her 
Services” were discussed at a 
meeting which crowded the 
vast Albert Hall in every part, 
and Lord Halifax was amongst 
the speakers, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe confronting him. These 
were the champions and chief 
fighting-men, Catholic and Pro- 
testant. Both spoke in pas- 
Slonate conviction, both evoked 
passionate exclamations of as- 
sent and dissent, at some times 
rising to a storm so violent that 
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the speaker was silenced for 
awhile. But when at nightfall 
the vast assembly melted away, 
it went as it came. No clearer 
light had been thrown upon 
the future of a very grave 
quarrel. No sign of concilia- 
tion was anywhere apparent. 
It is true that Lord Halifax 
was far less blunt and out- 
spoken than his “Stand by 
your priests” manifesto, pub- 
lished in the ‘Guardian’ at the 
end of August. Compared with 
that effusion, his address to the 
Congress was suggestive, allu- 
sive, doctorial; but the warmth 
of his delivery revealed the fire 
at the heart of it, and examina- 
tion discovers as much deter- 
mination and defiance in the 
one address as in the other. 

This discussion on the Church 
and her services was held at an 
afternoon meeting. Now it 
happened that on the morning 
of the same day, Dr Wace read 
a paper on the Church and 
Nonconformity. For the use of 
this paper certain statistics had 
to be brought in; and, behold! 
what do we find lurking in these 
dry faggots of figures but a new 
contribution to the ritual con- 
troversy, and a more cogent one 
than any advanced in its right 
place in the afternoon. 

In 1700, said Dr Wace, the 
Dissenters numbered about one 
in twenty of the population ; 
but now it might be taken as 
admitted that the Dissenting 
Churches embraced a fourth of 
the population, or perhaps a 
third. To speak only of what 
may be regarded as the liv- 
ing forces in each communion 
—the number of communicants 
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in the English Church, and of 
full and formal “members” of 
the dissenting bodies—the one 
amounted in 1889 to 1,920,000, 
the other was returned as 
1,897,000. Then, after showing 
that there were more than 
20,000 Church of England 


ministers to less than 9000 
Free Church ministers, 206,000 
Sunday-school teachers in the 
Church to 381,000 in Dissent, 
Dr Wace went on to say that 


“Facts of even greater significance 
confront us if we look at the relative 
proportions of the religious forces 
throughout the English - speaking 
world. So far as can be estimated 
from the ‘Church of England Year- 
Book’ for 1898 and 1899, the total 
number of communicants in the 
Anglican Church throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, Ireland and Scot- 
land, the United States of America, 
India, and the Colonies and the mis- 
sionary districts, is somewhat less 
than 3,500,000. But within the same 
wide area the number of ‘members’ 
of the Methodists alone is returned 
in the Handbook for this year as 
7,100,000 ; of the Baptists, 5,028,751 ; 
of the Presbyterians, 3,770,077 ; of 
the Congregationalists, 1,199,355,—or 
a total of no less than 17,098,784, as 
compared with the 3,500,000 of the 
Anglican communicants.” 


Manifestly, these figures have 
many applications. In Dr 
Wace’s paper they prelude 
the significant statement that 
the greater number and the 
more important of the Free 
Churches are now in union to 
“facilitate fraternal intercourse 
and co-operation, to encourage 
devotional fellowship and mu- 
tual counsel,” and other good 
purposes; and that so far has 
union been carried that a cate- 
chism for general use in all these 
Churches has been agreed upon. 
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The suggestion raised by Dr 
Wace on this accomplishment 
is to the purpose, but we pass 
from it to another use for his 
figures. 

Many times it has been said, 
and always with a certain mea- 
sure of acceptance, that a glow- 
ing ritual brings thousands to 
the services of the Church who 
would never be drawn to them 
otherwise; and the argument 
is, when candidly stated, that 
the appeal to imagination 
through the senses is especially 
needed and especially fruitful 
in the case of dull, and starved, 
and half-awakened minds. The 
untaught outcast poorare gener- 
ally meant when such minds 
are spoken of; yet we know 
that they are also to be found 
in plenty where there is some 
education and little poverty, 
and therefore no argument for 
an “impressive” ritual is more 
acceptable than this. But how 
does it stand before Dr Wace’s 
figures? Nearly everywhere 
the folk of the Church worship 
in edifices more beautiful and 
more hallowed—more hallowed 
to human feeling I would say— 
than all but a few of the temples 
of dissent. Even where the 
ritual is far from “ imposing 
and spectacular,” there is an 
appeal to imagination through 
the senses of sight and sound 
which multitudes of good Chris- 
tian Methodists go to their 
graves without ever being 
touched by. Yet as the cen- 
tury closes, 17 millions of Free 
Church members compare with 
34 millions of Anglican com- 
municants. It is true that this 
is not a just comparison if a 
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proportionately greater number 
of Dissenters rank as members 
than Churchmen as communi- 
cants; and we have already 
seen that in England and Wales, 
ten years ago, Anglican com- 
municants and Dissenters in 
formal membership were reck- 
oned as of nearly equal number. 
Make all due deductions, then, 
and what advantage has the 
Church with its appealing and 
impressive ritual over the 
churches which reject such 
attractions or have them not? 
Apparently, there is no proof 
of any. Or if we must believe, 
as seemingly we must, that a 
splendid, and solemn, and mov- 
ing ceremonial draws many 
seekers to the doors of the 
church, something else there 
must be that as readily fills the 
cold walls of the chapel. There 


is no escape from that conclu- 
sion, nor from the question of 


what this something else may 
be, and whether it is not a 
something of more lasting grip 
and efficacy than processions in 
shining vestments, the swinging 
of censers, the burning of many 
candles. These would have 
been most proper questions for 
the Congress when “the Church 
and its Services” were dis- 
cussed: Lord Halifax should 
have brought them on and 
answered them. I say Lord 
Halifax, because he has no 
tolerance for ritual as a means 
of attraction, or of edification 
either. “To employ ritual 
merely to impress the senses is 
a device unworthy of Christi- 
anity.” It is worship, and 
“not a series of exercitations 
for the edification and spiritual 
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improvement of the worship- 
pers.” Holding that ground, 
Lord Halifax would have been 
the very man to expound be- 
tween those who trust to 
ritualism to fill their churches 
and those who do fill them in 
abhorrence of “the mummeries 
of Rome.” And then the Con- 
gress would have been much 
less of a disappointment, or 
that section at least which 
addressed itself to the services 
of the Church. 

Pity that Mr Blackwood 
was unable (probably because 
it was impossible) to get out 
his ‘Church and Faith’ before 
the Congress met, for then the 
disappointment of many who 
attended it might have been 
assuaged at the moment of 
infliction. Each with a copy 
of that good and timely book 
of essays under his arm, they 
might have closed their ears to 
the drone of this speech or 
that, and opening their treasure 
at Dr Wace on the First Prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, or Dean 
Farrar on the Primitive Church, 
or Mr Bartlett on Catholicism, 
or Chancellor Smith on the 
Laity of the Church of England, 
would have found what was 
worth their seeking. Matter 
even more congenial to the time 
and occasion would have opened 
to them in the introduction to 
these essays ; for it is addressed 
immediately to the Catholic 
outbreak, and is written by a 
bishop who thinks it no epis- 
copal duty to speak with two 
voices. After saying that ritu- 
alists have been heard to boast 
of capturing a large proportion 
of the Training Colleges, he 
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plainly declares that “a con- 
tinuing cleavage between a 
seminarist clergy and an edu- 
cated laity can end in noth- 
ing but disaster to the Church 
and to the religious life of the 
nation.” 


“What the Reformation really 
banished from our Church, and the 
earnest and enthusiastic neo-Catholic 
reactionaries seem to insist on bring- 
ing back again, is the doctrine of a 
divinely ordered priestly authority 
over the conscience of believers, 
carrying with it the confessional, 
priestly direction, the suppression of 
personal freedom and direct respon- 
sibility to God, and an elaborate 
system of sensuous and symbolical 
worship. It has been said of the 
ancient Greek that he looked up to 
heaven as he prayed, whereas the 
Roman veiled his head. The distinc- 
tion is typical of the difference be- 
tween the two types of Christianity 
that stand opposed in western Europe. 
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Protestantism lives, so to speak, out 
of doors, under the open heavens, 
turning to the light, looking to the 
hills—not backward but onward.” 


Of the essays that follow the 
Bishop of Hereford’s paper I 
have named only four. But 
there are twelve all bearing 
closely on the great contreversy 
of the time, all written by men 
of distinction (and not of one 
party in the Church), and all 
profoundly interesting and in- 
structive. Why Mr Tomlin- 
son’s papers on the Reformation 
Settlement and the Doctrinal 
Reformation should be printed 
as an appendix is not quite 
clear; for with all its various 
excellence and cogency, there 
is nothing in the book that 
answers more fully to the desire 
for light and guidance. 
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The Transvaal Twenty Years ago. 


THE TRANSVAAL TWENTY YEARS AGO, 


JUST twenty years ago we 
were in military occupation of 
the Transvaal, and were en- 
gaged in a campaign against 
the chief Sekukuni. There 
were many interesting features 
in that small war, but it was 
completely overshadowed at the 
time by the greater military 
operations which Sir Frederick 
Roberts! was carrying on in 
Afghanistan. Although Sir 
Garnet Wolseley? was in chief 
command and the veteran war 
correspondent William Howard 
Russell * accompanied the force, 
the campaign attracted little 
attention in this country, and, 
so far as I am aware, no account 
of it, other than those contained 
in the columns of the daily press, 
has ever been published. It 
occurs to me, therefore, that a 
brief account of the campaign, 
and of the military and political 
situation in the Transvaal at 
that time, may not be without 
interest now, when we are en- 
gaged in endeavouring to re- 
establish, with an army of 
nearly 75,000 troops, that po- 
litical and military supremacy 
which was then maintained 
with a force less than a tenth 
of that strength. 

Early in September 1879 
the Zulu military power had 
been completely broken ; Ketch- 
wayo, the Zulu king, had been 
captured and deported ; and a 


peaceable settlement of Zulu- 
land had been effected. The 
disturbed country lying on the 
frontiers of Zululand, the Trans- 
vaal, and the Swazi country 
had been effectually quieted. 
Colonel Lanyon,‘ at Pretoria, 
was administering the govern- 
ment of, and commanding the 
troops in, the Transvaal, the 
whole force at his disposal being 
less than a battalion and a half 
of infantry, a detachment of the 
King’s Dragoon Guards, and 
four guns. 

The attitude of a portion of 
the Boers was now such that 
it was considered necessary to 
make a display of force through- 
out the Transvaal. Reports 
were being industriously spread 
among both Boers and natives 
that Ketchwayo was not cap- 
tured, that the British troops 
had been annihilated, and that 
England had no more money 
or men to send out to South 
Africa. A meeting of the 
“Boer Committee” was to be 
held near Heidelberg on Sep- 
tember 24, and on previous 
occasions such meetings had 
led to armed demonstrations. 
It was announced that a large 
body of Boers intended to re- 
sist forcibly the punishment, if 
any should be awarded to him, 
of one Rendsburg, who was 
summoned to appear before the 
court at Wakkerstrom, on the 
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11th September, on a charge of 
assaulting a sheriff’s-officer in 
the execution of his duty, and 
it was considered very desir- 
able to make such a show of 
force as should prevent the 
Boers from openly defying the 
law. So it was decided to 
quarter temporarily in the 
Transvaal a force consisting 
of four battalions of infantry 
(21st, 58th, 80th, and 94th), 
a regiment of cavalry (K.D.G.), 
a battery of artillery (N.5th), 
and a company of engineers ; 
a squadron of cavalry, four 
guns, and a company of in- 
fantry being sent to Heidel- 
berg, and a force of cavalry 
and infantry to Wakkerstrom. 

But the attitude of the Boers 
was not the only difficulty be- 
fore Sir Garnet Wolseley, in 
his double capacity as High 
Commissioner and Commander- 
in-Chief. Sekukuni, a Basuto 
chief whose “stadt” was in 
the Lulu Mountains, had long 
been a thorn in the side of the 
Transvaal Government. Like 
one of the Border chiefs of the 
middle ages, he rallied round 
him all the lawless and restless 
spirits of surrounding countries, 
kept them employed by attacks 
on neighbouring chiefs, and 
fed them by “lifting” other 
peoples’ cattle. With an actual 
following of 4000 or 5000, he 
could double that number in 
case of attack by drawing men 
from other chiefs, nearly if not 
quite as much opposed to law 
as himself. He occupied a 
mountain -range some fifty 
miles long by fifteen wide, 
difficult of access, and full. of 
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caves, to which his men re- 
treated if driven from their 
kraals. He boasted that he 
had never been beaten, and 
the boast was true. A Boer 
attack upon him had failed, 
apparently from want of heart 
for the attack; a British ex- 
pedition had equally failed, 
owing to horse-sickness and 
want of water for -the troops. 
And the fact of his assumption 
and position kept other power- 
ful chiefs, such as Mapoch, 
in a barely neutral attitude, 
watching the course of events, 
and ready to take side at any 
moment against the weakest, 
whether black or white, native, 
Boer, or British, In August 
Sekukuni had raided on the 
land occupied by British sub- 
jects near Leydenburg, had 
carried off cattle and murdered 
friendly natives: all round his 
mountain stronghold rich and 
once prosperous farms were now 
deserted. 

To this state of things it had 
become imperative to put an 
end, and it was decided that 
Sekukuni should be brought to 
submit to the authority of the 
Government, and that the proof 
of that submission must be his 
acceptance of the establishment 
of a military or police post on 
his mountain, as an outward 
sign of our supremacy, and for 
the maintenance of order among 
his lawless followers. If Seku- 
kuni would accept these terms, 
Sir Garnet was prepared to 
allow him to live in peace in 
the territory which the Boers 
had agreed he should retain. 
Major “Marshall Clarke ® was 


1 Now Lieut. -Colonel Sir Marshall Clarke, Resident Commissioner in Rhodes 
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despatched from Pretoria on a 
special mission to him at the 
end of September, offering him 
terms of peace, and in the mean- 
time preparations were made 
for military operations, should 
they become necessary. It was 
not till the 27th October that 
Major Clarke’s report was re- 
ceived, showing clearly that it 
was Sekukuni’s intention to 
fight. The preparations were 
then far advanced. 

In the meantime arrange- 
ments had been made for post- 
ing a strong garrison at the 
capital town of the Transvaal, 
Pretoria, garrisons of more or 
less strength along the line of 
communications with Natal, at 
Heidelberg, Standerton, Wak- 
kerstrom, and Newcastle, and 
small garrisons at Utrecht and 
Luneberg on the Zulu frontier ; 
and Colonel Lanyon had been 
relieved of the command of 


the troops in the Transvaal by 


Colonel Harrison, R.E.1 Many 
difficulties had been experienced 
in the matter of transport. 
Great numbers of the native 
leaders and drivers of the Gov- 
ernment ox-waggons had de- 
serted, being anxious to return 
home now that the Zulu war 
was over; and those who re- 
mained were nearly always 
drunk. The Transvaal High 
Court had declared it illegal to 
close the liquor stores, and 
pickets of soldiers placed over 
them were unable to distinguish 
our native drivers from other 
natives whom they had no 
authority to exclude. Large 
humbers of oxen died from cold 
and exposure on the high veldt. 
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Heavy storms made marching 
difficult, and streams became su 
swollen that they could not be 
crossed. 

The political situation had at 
first appeared to improve. The 
threatened resistance of the 
Boers in Rendsburg’s case at 
Wakkerstrom had come to 
nothing. He had not surrend- 
ered to take his trial; his bail 
had been escheated, and his 
property was advertised for 
sale. The Boer meeting near 
Heidelberg had passed off quite 
peaceably. Sir Garnet had 
issued a proclamation that it 
was the firm intention of the 
British Government to retain 
the Transvaal as part of her 
Majesty’s dominions, and had 
announced that an executive 
council, of which three mem- 
bers were to be colonists hold- 
ing no Government office, would 
shortly be formed to assist the 
Administrator with advice. 
Loyal Boers were reassured, 
and it was hoped that the 
Boers, who had abstained from 
acts of violence when the gar- 
rison of the Transvaal was only 
a few companies of infantry, 
would be wiser than to com- 
mence illegal acts when five 
battalions of infantry, a regi- 
ment of cavalry, and a field 
battery were present in the 
country. But on the 8th Oc- 
tober a Boer named Jacobs 
appeared before the Landrost 
of Middleburg in answer to a 
summons for an aggravated 
assault upon a native, and was 
escorted to the court by a large 
number of Boers. The Land- 
rost read the proclamation 





‘ Now General Sir Richard Harrison, Inspector-General of Fortifications. 
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announcing the determination 
of her Majesty’s Government 
to retain the Transvaal terri- 
tory, and the Boers told him 
to keep that to himself, and 
behaved so riotously in court 
that the Landrost adjourned 
the hearing of the case to the 
29th. Immediately the Boers 
went to all the stores in the 
town, and by threats of vio- 
lence compelled the storekeepers 
to give them all the ammuni- 
tion in their possession. Dis- 
quieting reports were in circu- 
lation as to the general attitude 
of the Boers. It was ascer- 
tained that they had seized all 
the ammunition at several out- 
lying stores, and that they were 
determined to resist any attempt 
to arrest those who had seized 
the ammunition. Men who for 


the last two years had ex- 
pressed their belief that the 


Boers would offer no overt 
resistance, now said _ that 
they were convinced they in- 
tended to fight. It was re- 
ported that they were moving 
their families into the Orange 
Free State, and that they were 
assembling in a laager between 
Heidelberg and Middleburg. 
Information was received that 
it was intended to attack the 
magazine in Pretoria on the 
night of the 27th: all arms 
were quietly withdrawn from 
the stores in the town, and all 
ammunition from the outlying 
magazine into barracks, and 
orders were issued that the 
same precautions were in future 
to be taken in escorting con- 
voys of arms and ammunition 
in the Transvaal as would ‘be 
taken in a hostile country. 
But Sir Garnet never wav- 
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ered in his determination to 
employ a large portion of 
his small force in _ bringing 
Sekukuni to his knees. He 
considered that nothing would 
have a greater effect upon the 
Boers than to show them that 
we were both able and willing 
to destroy Sekukuni’s power, 
against which they had them- 
selves unsuccessfully contended. 
Therefore the preparations for 
this campaign went on. 

It was decided not to employ 
the King’s Dragoon Guards or 
the Royal Artillery, as_ the 
climate in the valley of the 
Oliphants and Steelpoort rivers, 
though healthy enough for men, 
is at that season of the year 
very injurious to horses. A 
mysterious disease know as 
“horse - sickness” carries off 
horses in a few hours from the 
first signs of illness, and no 
precautions yet devised have 
prevented horses from contract- 
ing this disease when subject 
to the conditions of service in 
the field. Although this disease 
is not so severe in October and 
November as in January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, its worst 
months, horses were dying in 
the Lydenburg district at the 
rate of 20 a-week out of a 
force of 300, in the first fort- 
night in October. To subject 
the horses of the cavalry and 
artillery to this risk at a time 
when they might at any time 
be wanted for other serious 
work, would have been to incur 
the danger of losing their ser- 
vices at the most critical time. 
Besides, Sekukuni’s country 8 
mountainous and ill-suited for 
cavalry, especially heavy men 
on big horses, and is peculiarly 
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suited for mountain artillery. 
So aforce of Transvaal Artillery, 
two 7-pounder M.L.R. guns, 
manned by men of the 80th 
regiment, with a R.A. officer 
and some R.A. non -commis- 
sioned officers, and two 4 c.m. 
Krupp B.L. guns, manned and 
officered by volunteers, was 
raised under the command of 
Captain Knox, R.A.1. And a 
force of 450 irregular mounted 
troops was organised — viz. : 
Ferreira’s Horse, 100, Trans- 
vaal Mounted Rifles, 150, Bor- 
der Horse, 100, and Leydenburg 
Rifles, 100. Surgical arrange- 
ments were made for dealing 
with 200 wounded, a_ bearer 
company with four stretcher- 
bearers from each company, 
supplemented by natives from 
Merensky’s mission, being or- 
ganised under Surgeon - Major 
Hector; a postal service of 
mounted men, with Kafir run- 
ners to carry heavy mail-bags 
with newspapers, was_ estab- 
lished between Pretoria and 
Fort Weeber, 180 miles, which 
worked well, performing the 
distance in forty-eight to sixty 
hours. Transport and supply 
arrangements were completed. 
Pack oxen to carry supplies 
and water were purchased and 
sent to Fort Weeber. 

On 23rd October at Middle- 
burg Sir Garnet reviewed a 
column under command of 
Lieut. - Colonel Baker Russell,? 
whose staff officer was Captain 
Herbert Stewart,’ in the pres- 
ence of a considerable body 
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of spectators, including both 
Boers and natives. The column 
consisted of headquarters and 
six companies 2/21st Regiment, 
headquarters and seven com- 
panies 94th Regiment, Fer- 
reira’s Horse, Knox’s Trans- 
vaal Artillery, and a detach- 
ment of Mounted Infantry ; and 
on the 24th the column marched 
for Fort Weeber. 

This force was to be sup- 
plemented by the troops from 
the Leydenburg district, a de- 
tachment of the 80th Regi- 
ment, the remainder of the 
irregular cavalry above men- 
tioned, and certain native 
contingents. Foremost in im- 
portance among the native 
contingents was that it was 
hoped to obtain from Swazi- 
land. In his capacity of High 
Commissioner, Sir Garnet sent 
instructions to Captain M‘Leod,* 
our resident in Swaziland, to 
advance upon Kruger’s Post, 
east of the Lulu Mountains, 
with the greatest number of 
Swazis he could collect with- 
out delay. It was hoped that 
he would bring not less than 
2000. The terms offered were 
that they would be allowed 
to keep whatever cattle be- 
longing to Sekukuni_ they 
might capture; and that in the 
event of peace being made 
and a fine of cattle inflicted, 
a proportionate share should 
be handed over to them. 
Captain M‘Leod was instruct- 
ed to impress on the Swazis 
the necessity of behaving in 





' Now Colonel Knox, colonel on the staff at Ladysmith. 

? Now Lieut.-General Sir Baker Russell, commanding South-Western District. 
* Afterwards Major-General Sir Herbert Stewart, killed in 1886 at Gubat. 

* Late 74th Highlanders, now Macleod of Macleod. 
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an orderly manner while in 
a friendly country, and that 
when they entered an enemy’s 
country they must not make 
war on women and children. 
This message was received 
by Captain M‘Leod on 30th 
October. On the 28th Sir 
Garnet, with headquarters, ar- 
rived at Fort Weeber, and 
instructed Colonel Harrison 
that, as he could not at that 
distance from Pretoria super- 
intend the redistribution of 
troops which might at any 
moment become urgently nec- 
essary in consequence of fresh 
movements of the Boers, Colonel 
Harrison was to comply with 
any request for redistribution 
which might be made by the 
Administrator, provided  al- 
ways that he was not to in- 
terfere with the force round 
Sekukuni’s district. 

At this time the only prac- 
tical information at our dis- 
posal had been obtained from 
Mr Merensky, whose thriving 
mission-station at Botsabelo we 
had visited when at Middle- 
burg. Mr Merensky was for 
many years head of a mission 
in Sekukuni’s country; but 
about thirteen years previous- 
ly to our visit he had been 
compelled to fly because Se- 
kukuni had threatened to kill 
him. His mission-station now 
contained numerous fugitives 
from Sekukuni’s family and 
tribe, who had fled to escape 
death. He gave us useful in- 
formation as to the paths and 
position of water in the Lulu 
Mountains, and drew from 
memory in our presence, with 
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the assistance of natives, a 
sketch - map of the position 
and neighbourhood of Seku- 
kuni’s kraal, which we after- 
wards found to be very correct. 

On arrival at Fort Weeber 
the first inquiries were as to 
the state of supplies, and as 
to this we were seriously dis- 
appointed. The ration of forage 
for mules and horses had to be 
at once reduced; but present 
emergencies were provided for, 
and arrangements for the future 
made, 

Sir Garnet then reconnoitred 
to the foot of Mamolube’s 
mountain, whence he was able 
to get an idea of the nature 
of the mountains and of the 
difficulties attending an ad- 
vance from the western side; 
and after hearing from Major 
Carrington! and Major Clarke 
all that they could tell as to 
the existing situation, decided 
upon his plan of operations. 

It is difficult to make this 
clear without a map; but if 
the reader will look at any 
fairly good map of the Trans- 
vaal, he will see to the north- 
east of Pretoria, in the centre 
between the Oliphants river 
and the Steelpoort river, Fort 
Weeber. Twenty-four miles 
north of that is Fort Oliphant, 
on the right bank of the 
Oliphants river, also marked 
in any good map. Now, if the 
reader will mark on the map 
a point about eighteen miles 
east by south of Fort Oliphant, 
that point will be at the northern 
entrance of a valley, some twenty 
miles long, running nearly due 
north and south between two 





1 Now Major-General Sir Frederick Carrington, commanding Belfast District. 
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great ridges of the Lulu Moun- 
tains, at the southern end of 
which valley is Sekukuni’s 
town; so that Sekukuni’s town 
lies nearly due east of, and 
about twenty miles as_ the 
crow flies from, Fort Weeber, 
separated from it by the west- 
ern ridge of the mountains. On 
the eastern side of both ridges, 
a few miles from the foot of the 
eastern ridge, is Fort Burgers. 
Sir Garnet had made up his 
mind that it would not be suffi- 
cient merely to establish posts 
on Sekukuni’s hills; but that 
both for military and political 
reasons it was necessary to at- 
tack and destroy Sekukuni’s 
stadt itself, defeat his army, 
kill, capture, or drive out as a 
fugitive Sekukuni himself, and 
compel the submission of all the 
chiefs in the Lulu Mountains. 
There were paths leading over 
the mountains from the west, 
from the south, and from the 
east ; but they were all rugged 
and almost, if not quite, im- 
passable for horses, and in- 
sufficiently supplied with water. 
The only approach to the stadt 
by which waggons or even 
horses could advance with ease 
was by the valley above de- 
scribed, approaching the stadt 
from the north, and by this 
route Sir Garnet determined 
to attack, transferring his ad- 
vanced base from Fort Weeber 
to a post to be established at a 
ford on the Oliphants river, ten 
miles east of Fort Oliphant, 
called Mapashlela’s Drift, while 
a force, including the Swazis 
based on Fort Burgers, should 
attack by the heights east of 
the town. In forming this 
plan Sir Garnet considered 
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that movements which would 
be dangerous in European war- 
fare, such as the flank-march 
from Fort Weeber to the head 
of the valley, and the division 
of the force into two columns 
acting independently, would be 
justified by the known habits 
of the enemy, who would not 
venture out into open ground 
to attack our troops, but would 
trust to his mountains and to 
the difficulties presented by the 
natural features of hills, rocks, 
and caves artificially strength- 
ened by stockades and sconces, 
to enable him te repel all 
attacks. The tactical details 
of the attack must depend on 
the result of reconnaissances, 
and its success upon the courage 
and good leading of the troops ; 
but Sir Garnet hoped to avoid 
the heavy loss which the assault 
of so difficult a position might 
entail by rapidly bearing down 
all resistance by sheer force of 
numbers, and he _ therefore 
decided to raise large native 
contingents, 

The same night (29th Sep- 
tember) instructions were sent 
to Colonel Harrison at Pretoria 
to send supplies direct by the 
Bush Veldt road from Pretoria 
to Mapashlela’s Drift. This 
road was thirty miles shorter, 
and was distinctly safer in case 
of Boer risings than the more 
easterly road by Middleburg 
and Fort Weeber. The officer 
commanding at Leydenburg 
was instructed to advance with 
the whole of his available force 
to Fort Burgers on 10th Novem- 
ber, while M‘Leod was ordered 
to bring the Swazis to the 
same place by the same date; 
and steps were taken to raise 
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contingents of natives of Zout- 
spansberg and Knobnoses_ to 
the number of 1500 or 1600 
men. Major Clarke was in- 
structed to raise a further con- 
tingent of 2500 from Mapoch’s 
and other friendly natives, all 
to arrive at Mapashlela’s Drift 
by 24th November. 

Baker Russell’s column was 
halted on high ground near 
Fort Weeber; and after con- 
sultation with his staff, on the 
30th, instructions were sent to 
Pretoria as to the numbers of 
the forces to be supplied at 
Mapashlela’s Drift by the Bush 
Veldt, and at Fort Weeber, 
Leydenburg, and Fort Burgers 
by way of Middleburg. All the 
ox-waggons and mule-waggons 
of the force were sent back for 
supplies, and Colonel Harrison 
was thus instructed :— 

“The force here is dependent upon 
Pretoria for its existence. Unless 
additional supplies are sent here, and 
the flow steadily kept up, the force 
cannot march, and will starve if halted 
here after 18th November. Unless 
the supplies now requested are at 
Mapashiela’s Drift by 20th November 


at latest, military operations cannot 
take place.” 


So true is it that “an army 
marches upon its belly.” 

The same day a report was 
received from the Landrost of 
Middleburg that about 300 
armed Boers were assembled at 
a neighbouring farm, escorting 
Jacobs; that another armed 
party had come in from the 
Free State ; and that the Boers 
had been tampering with 
Mapoch, but had failed to 
induce him to _ join them. 
Several reports were received 
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of further seizures of ammuni- 
tion by, and meetings of small 
parties of, armed Boers. 

On 31st messages were sent 
to all the chiefs living on the 
borders of Sekukuni’s country 
that the great chief was now 
about to punish Sekukuni, and 
warning them to keep their 
young men within their kraals, 
On ist November Sir Garnet 
interviewed Inyabelo, the chief 
of Mapoch’s tribe, and formally 
installed him as chief in the 
presence of the tribe, when he 
promised, after seeing a review 
of the troops, to turn out 2000 
men to fight Sekukuni. At 5 
p.M. Sir Garnet, accompanied 
by Commissary Reeves, one 
aide-de-camp,! and an escort of 
five men, started for Leyden- 
burg, eighty miles distant, to 
inquire into affairs there, where 
he arrived, in spite of an awful 
thunderstorm, which killed three 
men in Baker Russell’s camp, at 
7 PM. on the 2nd. He left 
again on the morning of the 
5th, and arrived at our camp 
on the morning of the 6th. At 
Leydenburg he had seen an 
important Swazi chief, who had 
promised to bring 7000 or 8000 
Swazis to Fort Burgers by 15th 
November, and he had appointed 
Mr Campbell, a gentleman well 
known to have displayed great 
courage on the Turkish side at 
the Shipka Pass, and _ after- 
wards under Baker Pacha dur- 
ing his retreat from Sofia, to 
assist Captain M‘Leod with the 
Swazis. He had arranged with 
the commandant what garrisons 
should be left at Leydenburg 
and Fort Burgers, and had 





1 Now Major-General M‘Calmont, commanding Cork District. 
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informed him personally of the 
plan of attack, and of his own 
share in it. Reeves had made 
the necessary arrangements for 
supplies and transport, and re- 
ported that he saw no difficulties 
likely to arise. 

We were able to greet Sir 
Garnet with good news. Sup- 
plies were beginning to arrive 
largely in excess of consump- 
tion both at Fort Weeber and 
Fort Oliphant; and very satis- 
factory reports had come in 
from Middleburg. Jacobs had 
surrendered to his bail. The 
Boers summoned on the charge 
of stealing ammunition had 
appeared to take their trial ; all 
were unarmed ; the proceedings 
in court were orderly. Four 
were convicted and fined; the 
fines were paid. The remainder 
then pleaded guilty, and paid 
similar fines. The “ Boer Com- 
mittee” had sent its own 
lawyer to tell the people to 
submit to the law, and to 
defend them; and the ‘ Volk- 
stem,’ the journal of the anti- 
English party, had advised the 
people not to try force, and urged 
adherence to constitutional mea- 
sures as a certain means of re- 
gaining independence. 

The next few days were 
spent in organising the ar- 
rangements for supplies, trans- 
port, ammunition, reserves, 
treatment of wounded and sick, 
and for arming some of the 
native contingents. Only 50 
Europeans were to be left to 
garrison Fort Weeber, with 100 
Native Police and 100 of Pok- 
wana’s Native Contingent. 
Leydenburg was to be similarly 
denuded of European troops. 

On 10th November a report 
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was received from Captain 
M‘Leod that the king had 
called out the Swazis, and that 
he hoped to start with 5000 of 
them on the 7th, and reach Fort 
Burgers on the 13th. They 
were willing, he said, to go on 
the terms offered, but thought 
it very hard they might not 
carry off the girls. Arrange- 
ments were made to feed them 
on their arrival. Their near 
approach, and the condition of 
supplies in advance, now justi- 
fied Sir Garnet in sending on 
the 94th Regiment to Fort 
Oliphant with all the Rusten- 
berg Native Contingent, to 
assist in forming the post at 
Mapashlela’s Drift, which was 
to be called “Fort Albert 
Edward.” 

Meanwhile, though the Boer 
laager near Middleburg had 
broken up, fresh seizures of 
ammunition were reported, the 
information as to the deter- 
mination of the Boers to fight 
was persistent, and the leaders 
of the “People’s Committee” 
summoned a meeting at Won- 
derfontein, seventy miles from 
Pretoria, for the 10th Decem- 
ber. Sir Garnet accordingly 
decided to make such military 
preparations as would have the 
effect of overawing the malcon- 
tents and preventing any overt 
act of riot or rebellion, and 
would place him in a position 
to meet force by stronger force, 
if the Boers should attempt to 
break the peace. He therefore 
ordered up the 4th Regiment 
from Natal to Standerton, and 
a wing of the 58th Regiment, 
with all the K.D.G.’s and two 
guns from Wakkerstrom to 
Heidelberg. Redoubts for small 
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garrisons of one or two com- 
panies were to be built at 
Wakkerstrom, Standerton, Mid- 
dleburg, and Heidelberg, with 
seven days’ supplies, stored 
water, and 300 rounds per rifle 
in each fort. All troops 
marching to carry 100 rounds, 
and all other ammunition to be 
brought in either to Newcastle 
or Pretoria. 

In describing his plans for 
the attack on Sekukuni, Sir 
Garnet thus wrote :— 


“You are aware that in dealing 
with natives it is very difficult to 
ensure exactness and punctuality ; 
but I have little doubt that I shall 
be able to carry out the plan above 
sketched with small variation from 
my present programme. I am oper- 
ating here at a distance of more than 
500 miles! from my base on the sea 
at Durban. The nearest farmhouse 
is fifty miles off, and no supplies can 
be purchased within 100 miles of this 
place. Pretoria and Wakkerstrom, 
the depots whence we are being sup- 
plied, are 150 and 230 miles distant 
from this, and we have still fifty 
miles farther to march to our ad- 
vanced post at Fort Albert Edward. 
Our lines of communication have to 
be guarded as if they were in an 
enemy’s country, in consequence of 
the hostile attitude of the Boers, who 
have been seizing ammunition from 
traders, and gathering in armed 
bodies within a few miles of the road 
from Wakkerstrom to Middleburg. 
I trust, however, to be able to over- 
come the difficulties thus created, 
and to bring to an end once and for 
all the unhappy state of disturb- 
ance which Sekukuni has for years 
past created in this portion of the 
Transvaal.” 


A week later, describing the 
arrangements made for holding 
the Transvaal, he wrote :— 


“The above are the provisional 
dispositions of the troops; but it is 
probable that before 10th December 
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I shall concentrate all the available 
troops at either Pretoria or Heidel- 
berg, as I consider it most important, 
by a display of force, not only to 
overawe the disaffected, but to streng- 
then the weak-hearted, and the many 
whose minds have become demoral- 
ised by the constant threats made 
against them, and by the rumours 
of intended rebellion and massacre 
which for the last few months have 
been persistently circulated through- 
out the country.” 


Baker Russell rode over to 
Mapashlela’s Drift on 15th, and, 
returning on 18th, reported 
Fort Albert Edward in course 
of construction and garrisoned 
by a wing of the 94th, and 500 
of the Rustenberg Contingent. 
Thirty to forty days’ supplies 
for the whole force were ready 
at Fort Oliphant. Good reports 
of the raising of the contingents 
continued to come in, and orders 
were given for concentration of 
Russell’s force at Fort Albert 
Edward on the 23rd, and of 
the Leydenburg force and the 
Swazis at Fort Burgers on the 
same date. On the night of 
the 24th Russell was to push 
on a strong advanced-guard of 
mounted men, infantry, and 
engineers on mule-waggons to 
seize and fortify a position 
known as the Water Koppie 
near Sekukuni’s town, while on 
the same night the Leydenburg 
force was to seize and fortify 2 
position on the east of the hills 
east of the town. 

On the 20th Russell’s Trans- 
vaal column marched from 
Fort Weeber. Headquarters 
followed on 21st, and all were 
concentrated at Fort Albert 
Edward on 23rd. At Fort 
Albert Edward we found six 
companies of the 21st, and four 
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of the 94th, the Border Horse 
and Transvaal Mounted Rifles, 
four guns Transvaal Artillery, 
and two companies of the Rus- 
tenberg Contingent, with three 
weeks’ supplies except of meat, 
and live meat was on its way. 
Russell had formed an advanced 
_ post seven miles ahead in the 
valley with two companies of 
the 94th, about 1500 Native 
Contingents, and _ Ferreira’s 
Horse, and had ordered Ferreira 
to attack Umkwane’s town, on 
the mountain just opposite the 
post, with his own men and 
the natives. Riding on to this 
post, we found the attack nearly 
over. The town, built on a 
number of steep rocky koppies, 
accessible only by narrow paths, 
had been stormed from both 
sides. Our loss was four killed 
and eight wounded. The women 
and children had been brought 
safely into our camp. The 
Zoutspansberg Contingent was 
left to occupy the town, and 
Carrington with a strong patrol 
of Border Horse was sent to 
reconnoitre to the front. He 
returned to Fort Albert Edward 
at 10 P.M., reporting the old 
Boer road so overgrown that 
the bush on it must be cut be- 
fore waggons could move along 
the road. So Herbert Stewart 
started at 11 P.M. for Umk- 
wane’s town, with orders to 
take on the Zoutspansberg Con- 
tingent to the neck, eight miles 
farther on, and cut the road 
back, while the troops at the 
post would cut to meet him. 
At daylight on the 24th, 
leaving only a small garrison 
at Fort Albert Edward, Rus- 
sell’s force marched to Seven- 
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Mile Post, opposite Umkwane’s 
town, and nineteen miles dis- 
tant from Sekukuni’s town, and 
the same night all the mounted 
troops, 130 infantry, and a de- 
tachment Royal Engineers on 
mule-waggons, advanced and 
seized the Water Koppie in the 
early morning of 25th, without 
opposition beyond a few stray 
shots, finding there an excellent 
position with plenty of water. 
The 94th arrived soon after- 
wards on foot with supplies, 
and the mounted troops re- 
turned with the mule-waggons 
to Seven- Mile Post. 

Before daylight on the 26th 
the remainder of the force ad- 
vanced with ten days’ supplies ; 
and Herbert Stewart reported 
that on the previous day he 
had ridden to the east of the 
mountains and found the Ley- 
denburg force and Swazis in 
position at the foot of the hills, at 
an entrenched post named Fort 
George, with sufficient supplies. 
Major Bushman! was in com- 
mand. 

That night, in a violent storm 
of rain and hail that flooded 
the camp, and made the road 
almost impassable, Sir Gar- 
net’s headquarters marched, and 
reached the neck at midnight, 
where we bivouacked in a 
drenching rain. At daybreak 
on the 27th we rode on, ar- 
riving at the Water Koppie 
about 7 AM. We found a 
small entrenchment on the left 
bank of Sekukuni’s_ spruit, 
which is a small stream flowing 
from the hills at the southern 
end of the valley, and the Water 
Koppie on the right bank held 
by a strong picket, while a post 
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was being constructed there, 
which was already named Fort 
Alexandra. 

Sir Garnet at once recon- 
noitred with an escort of Fer- 
reira’s Horse towards Seku- 
kuni’s town, and I was sent on 
to look for a position for guns. 
I rode to within about 250 
yards of the fighting koppie, 
and examined it with my 
glasses. The sconces were lined 
with men, but not a shot was 
fired. A good position for guns 
was found opposite the north- 
east point of the koppie, where 
the defenders showed in the 
greatest numbers. A good site 
for a camp ‘having ‘been found 
two miles nearer the town than 
the Water Koppie, on the spruit, 
with good water, it was decided 
to camp there. 

Sir Garnet then rode to Fort 
George, and issued verbal in- 
structions to Major Bushman 
to march so as to begin to 
descend the mountains east of 
Sekukuni’s town at 4.15 A.M. 
the following day. He saw the 
Swazi Indunas in the presence 
of Captain M‘Leod, and im- 
pressed his wishes on them. 
On return to camp at 3 P.M, 
Russell’s column was arriving ; 
and Russell was instructed to 
make arrangements to assault 
Sekukuni’s town at daybreak 
on the morrow. 

Will the reader, advancing 
from the north, as we had done, 
picture to himself a flat valley, 
a mile or so wide, intersected 
by a small stream—on his left- 
hand side the eastern range of 
the Lulu Mountains, some 3000 
feet high, which curve round 
opposite him and close half the 
valley on the south. In the re- 
entering angle of these hills 
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was built Sekukuni’s town, 
partly in the valley, partly on 
the slopes of the hills—slopes 
strengthened by stone walls and 
sconces. And in the valley, in 
front of the southern slope, is 
Sekukuni’s fighting koppie, a 
detached mass of tumbled rocks, 
granite boulders hurled together, 
full of caves and hiding-places, 
some hundred and fifty feet 
high, oval in form, with every 
interval between the rocks closed 
with stone sconces, lined with 
armed men. 

Baker Russell’s plan was to 
attack the town first, and 
having killed or driven away 
all the defenders, to isolate the 
fighting koppie, and then storm 
it from all sides. 

Bushman from the east with 
two companies 80th and two 
companies 94th, LEckersley’s 
Native Contingent, and the 
5000 Swazis, was to ascend 
the eastern hill, so as to reach 
the summit and commence 
the descent upon the eastern 
side of the town at 4.15 A.M. 
From the valley Commandant 
Ferreira, with his own men dis- 
mounted, Mapoch’s Contingent, 
and one company Rustenberg 
Contingent, was to attack the 
southern portion of the town 
from the western end at the 
same hour. This was the right 
attack. Major Carrington, with 
the rest of the mounted troops 
dismounted, one company Kus- 
tenberg Contingent, and the 
Zoutspansberg Contingent, was 
to attack the eastern portion of 
the town, and to detach a force 
to watch the hills on the west 
side of the valley. This was 
the left attack. The central 
attack, under command of 
Lieut. - Colonel Murray, ‘4th 
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Regiment, consisting of the six 
companies 21st Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, six companies 94th 
Regiment, a detachment 80th 
Regiment, two companies Rus- 
tenberg Contingent, and the four 
guns Transvaal Artillery, was 
to keep down the fire of the 
fighting koppie, and eventually 
assault it. 

Tents were to be struck and 
laid on the ground and all 
troops to be under arms by 
3 AM. All horses to be in 
laager, which was to be gar- 
risoned by a few men, mostly 
those too sick to take part 
in the attack, and 200 of the 
Zoutspansberg Contingent. No 
bugle-calls to be sounded in 
the morning, all orders to be 
given verbally. 

At a quarter past two on the 
morning of the 28th November 
a note arrived from Major 
Bushman, dated midnight, to 
the effect that the Swazis had 
gone to the foot of a pass 
farther from Sekukuni’s town 
than the one desired, and that 
they would not ascend the 
mountain before daybreak. 
This was a cause of grave 
anxiety, as an attack from the 
valley only upon the strong 
position held by large numbers 
of men, without. the co-opera- 
tion of the force from the 
eastern side of the hills, was a 
serious undertaking. 

At 4,15 A.M. the attack com- 
menced, Ferreira led the right 
attack, and took Sekukuni’s 
own kraal from the heights to 
the south. Mapoch’s natives, 
during the fight, instead of 
helping Ferreira, went cattle- 
' Taiding up the valley. It trans- 
pired later that they took some 
hundreds of head; but the 
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Swazis meeting them, took the 
greater number from them. 
Major Carrington led the left 
attack with mounted infan- 
try, Border Horse, Transvaal 
Mounted Rifles, and Zoutspans- 
berg Native Contingent. He 
captured the lower town and 
cleared the hills above, sweep- 
ing round to his right upon 
Sekukuni’s own kraal. 

About seven o'clock the 
Swazis appeared on the hills 
above, having fought their way 
up from the eastward. I shall 
never forget, and I doubt if 
Lord Wolseley will forget, the 
anxiety with which we watched 
for the first appearance of the 
Swazis, and the relief it was to 
our minds when we saw them 
on the skyline. By ten o’clock 
the town and most of the caves 
had been cleared and burned, 
and at ten o’clock the fighting 
koppie was stormed. 

The 21st Royal Scots Fusil- 
iers, headquarter escort of the 
80th Regiment, and the Swazis 
attacked the northern face, 
Swazis and Border Horse the 
eastern face, Mounted Infantry 
and the 94th Regiment the 
southern face, and Ferreira’s 
corps and Swazis the western 
face. Baker Russell led the 
attack upon the northern face. 
By Sir Garnet’s permission, I 
went with him, and I have 
never seen a more pictur- 
esque sight than the line of 
Swazis, all in their savage 
fighting - gear, cranes’ feathers 
on their heads and leopard-skin 
karosses over their shoulders. 
All their faces were turned 
towards the right to see whe- 
ther the white men really 
meant business, for their pre- 
vious experience with the 
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Boers had led them to fear 
that they might be left to do 
all the fighting, the white 
men remaining behind. They 
charged in perfect line with 
the 21st; and when they saw 
that the white men were actu- 
ally charging with an English 
cheer, they gave that extra- 
ordinary “whish” which Zulus 
or Swazis give when they 
charge, and dashed up the 
koppie. In a few minutes the 
koppie was in our possession, 
but not without loss. The first 
to reach the top were the Swazis 
and the headquarter escort of 
the 80th Regiment. 

As the men in the caves would 
not surrender, the koppie was 
carefully surrounded by troops. 
At night it was picketed by 
three companies of the 94th 
Regiment, Ferreira’s men, and 
Mapoch’s natives. Sallies were 
made through the night from 
the caves with little or no re- 
sult, and a few men were shot 
in trying to make their escape. 
The Swazis camped that night 
in great force on the right bank 
of Sekukuni’s Spruit. 

On our side the following 
officers were killed: Captain 
Macauley, late 12th Lancers, 
commanding the Transvaal 
Mounted Rifles, Captain Law- 
rell, 4th Hussars, orderly officer 
to Colonel Baker Russell, and 
Mr Campbell, attached to the 
Swazis. The following were 
wounded : Captain Maurice, 
R.A.,! acting as staff officer 
to Major Carrington, Captain 
Beeton, Rustenberg Native Con- 
tingent, Lieutenant O’Grady, 
94th Regiment, commanding 
the Mounted Infantry, and 
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Lieutenant Dewar, King’s Dra- 
goon Guards, attached to the 
Mounted Infantry, severely ; 
Captains Willoughby and Gor- 
don, 21st Royal Scots Fusi- 
liers, and Surgeon Wallis, 
Army Medical Department, 
slightly. Our loss in non-com- 
missioned officers and men was 
considerable. 

The enemy suffered severely. 
TheSwazis killed great numbers 
in their advance along the ridge 
and descent upon the town. 
Captain M‘Leod estimated that 
the Swazis themselves lost fully 
300 in the attack. The two 
companies of the 80th Regiment 
and two companies of the 94th 
Regiment from Fort George did 
not descend the hill to co-operate 
in the final attack, but marched 
into camp late in the afternoon. 

The great object now being to 
capture Sekukuni, the Swazis 
were invited to sleep that night 
on the top of the hills near 
Sekukuni’s cave. They prom- 
ised to go, but did not do s0, 
and said that they must have 
a feed the next day before 
marching. 

At daybreak on the 29th 
I reconnoitred beyond the end 
of Sekukuni’s valley, and found 
all quiet. In returning I met 
the Swazis in force, about 3000, 
marching up the valley, and as- 
certained that they were going 
after cattle. Another force was 
sent by the Swazis in the direc- 
tion of the junction of the Oli- 
phants and Steelpoort rivers 
to take cattle. At 5.30 A.M. it 
was reported that the people 
were coming out from the caves 
and surrendering. Major Clarke 
had communicated with them 
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during the night, and had prom- 
ised their lives to all who might 
surrender, Large numbers of 
men, women, and children gave 
themselves up, but many still 
remained within. It was known 
that Mapethla, the son of the 
old Swazi king, who had long 
since fled from Swaziland and 
joined Sekukuni, was within, 
and as his capture was con- 
sidered important, measures 
were continued to effect it with- 
out loss of life on our side. 
Arrangemertts were at once 
made to send away all the sick 
and wounded who could safely 
be moved, and all imperial 
troops attached to the Trans- 
vaal Artillery were, with two 
guns and two companies of the 
80th Regiment, sent as escort 
with them. 

In consequence of information 
received in the afternoon from 
prisoners, to the effect that 
Sekukuni was in one of the 
caves in the hills above the 
town, a detachment was ordered 
to march to the spring from 
which alone water could be 
obtained for those in this cave, 
to prevent any water being 
drawn. At night news was 
received from Major Clarke 
that, as this water picket com- 
menced ascending the hill, 
natives to the number of 100 
had left one of the largest 
caves in which Sekukuni was 
supposed to be, and had hastily 
retreated to the summit of the 
mountain. Major Clarke’s 
native servant believed that he 
had recognised Sekukuni among 
them. Accordingly, orders were 
issued for Commandant Fer- 
relra’s corps to ascend the hill 
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at daybreak, and for the troops 
picketing the water to advance 
up the hill and form a post on 
the summit, at a spot where it 
was known there was water. 
Captain M‘Leod reported that 
the Swazis had spent the day 
in being “doctored,” and in 
having a great feed of meat, 
and that they would start after 
Sekukuni in the morning early. 

On the 30th, at 4.30 A.M., 
Ferreira left camp with eighty- 
five mounted men, and com- 
menced the ascent of the hill at 
5.20 a.M. St Leger Herbert! 
and I accompanied Ferreira. 
The path was only just practi- 
cable for led horses, being very 
rugged and steep. At half- 
past six the top of the hill was 
reached without opposition, and 
we off-saddled by some pools 
of clear water formed in the 
rock by the trickling of several 
small springs where grass was 
abundant in every direction. 
The neighbouring koppies were 
crowned with vedettes. On the 
way two children had been cap- 
tured, who gave information that 
Sekukuni and a large number 
of men and women had fled 
on the previous night, leaving 
them behind. Traces of a rapid 
flight were evident. Sekukuni’s 
brother and some of the pris- 
oners taken from the fighting 
koppie had been brought with 
him by Ferreira. They were 
sent to examine the neighbour- 
ing caves, and returned report- 
ing them all empty. Meanwhile 
large numbers of Swazis had 
reached the top of the pass, and 
marched on at a very rapid 
pace, hot on the spoor of the 
fugitives. 
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At nine o’clock Ferreira, who 
was given an independent hand 
with the object of capturing 
Sekukuni, rode on by a different 
path to that which the Swazis 
had taken. I returned down the 
hill to report, and meeting the 
Leydenburg Rifles near the foot 
of the hill, sent them at once to 
join Ferreira, and sent 350 
Zoutspansberg Native Contin- 
gent to occupy the post at the 
top of the hill, which Baker 
Russell subsequently reinforced 
and entrenched. It was after- 
wards garrisoned by two com- 
panies of infantry and forty 
mounted men, and was called 
Fort Victoria. 

At ten o’clock at night a re- 
port was received from Ferreira 
that he had reached at noon the 
cave in which Sekukuni was 
hiding, and that as it was 
very difficult to assault, he 
had surrounded the position, 
and was endeavouring to treat 
with Sekukuni for surrender. 
Seventy - three men, women, 
and children had surrendered 
from another cave, but those 
with Sekukuni would not 
give up. Some Swazis had 
been wounded. The cave was 
about nine miles from Fort 
Victoria by a very steep and 
mountainous road. Russell 
immediately ordered a detach- 
ment of Royal Engineers and 
of infantry to go on from the 
top of the hill early in the 
morning to assist Ferreira, and 
fifty prisoners, each carrying 
loads of rations, were sent with 
them. The means to be taken 
for capturing Sekukuni were 
left entirely to Ferreira’s judg- 
ment and discretion. 

As it was known that Ma- 
pethla was still in the fight- 


ing koppie, and as the time 
must now be drawing near 
when the garrison of the koppie 
must either surrender or try to 
cut their way through, the 
sentries were doubled at night. 
The night passed quietly, though 
a few persons tried to escape, 
and were shot. 

In the afternoon of the Ist 
December reports were received 
that there was no doubt what- 
ever that Sekukuni was in the 
cave surrounded by Ferreira. 
Ferreira did not require more 
troops, as the entrance to the 
cave was defined, and it was 
a question between Sekukuni 
coming out or starving. Fer- 
reir had requested the with- 
drawal of the Swazis, as Seku- 
kuni would not surrender if 
they were present, fearing death 
at their hands, and M‘Leod had 
carried out-the request. 

News was received to-day 
that a fresh contingent of 
Knobnoses was coming in, 
and instructions were sent to 
march them home and disband 
them immediately. They had 
endeavoured to make great 
capital out of their assistance 
to us, and it was a wholesome 
lesson to them to show them 
that we had been quite able to 
deal with Sekukuni without 
their help. Mapashlela had 
sent to Sir Morrison Barlow, 
the Commissioner of Zoutspans- 
berg, for advice, saying that he 
had been told to meet the greet 
white chief, but was afraid to 
go. Sir Morrison had advised 
him to grease his feet, run to 
meet the chief, and _ then 
wipe the dust off the great 
chief’s feet. 

“On the 2nd December at half- 
past nine, Major M‘Calmont, 
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A.D.C., who had accompanied 
Ferreira, rode into camp and 
announced that Sekukuni had 
surrendered. Major Clarke had 
held a conversation with Seku- 
kuni, and had sent in a mes- 
senger promising him his life. 
He had no store of food with 
him, and hunger had compelled 
his surrender at six o'clock in 
the morning. 

Orders were at once issued 
by Sir Garnet for breaking up 
and distributing the Transvaal 
field force. Fort Victoria was 
to be garrisoned and Fort 
George dismantled as soon as 
all the supplies in it had been 
transferred to Fort Victoria. 
M‘Leod was to return with 
the Swazi Native Contingent 
to Swaziland. Ferreira, with 
Ferreira’s and the Rustenberg 
Native Contingent, was to pro- 
ceed to the Oliphants river to 
capture Sekukuni’s cattle, and 
then to encamp near Fort 
Weeber. Eckersley’s Native 
Contingent was to garrison 
Fort Albert Edward and Fort 
Oliphants, and the Rustenberg 
Contingent and other native 
contingents were to be dis- 
banded. A small flying column 
was formed under the com- 
mand of Colonel Murray of the 
94th Regiment, to which Major 
Clarke was attached as Politi- 
val Officer. Colonel Murray 
was to establish a post to be 
called Fort Albert on the south- 
ern half of the Lulu Mountains, 
to be supplied from Fort 
Weeber, and as soon as this 
post was established, Forts 
Albert Edward and: Oliphants 
were to be dismantled, and Forts 
Victoria and Albert alone held. 
The same day Mapethla and 
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all others in the fighting kop- 
pie surrendered, and, about 


noon, Sekukuni was brought 
into camp with his followers. 
He stated that his two eldest 
sons had been killed in the 
fight, and this was corroborated 
by the statement of other pris- 
oners. Sir Garnet decided to 
take Sekukuni with his own 
headquarters as a prisoner to 
Pretoria, and to leave Mapethla 
with Major Clarke. Mapash- 
lela was ordered to pay a fine 
of 500 head of cattle for not 
having come when sent for by 
the High Commissioner, and for 
having allowed some of his 
young men to assist Sekukuni 
in the fight against us. 

On the 3rd December at day- 
break Sir Garnet’s headquarters 
marched with Sekukuni as a 
prisoner, the escort consisting of 
twenty-five of the 80th Regi- 
ment and the Border Horse. 
The headquarters marched by 
the Bushveldt road, and we rode 
into Pretoria at 8 A.M. on the 
9th December, having marched 
about 200 miles of bad roads in 
six days and four hours, through 
some of the most severe storms 
of lightning, thunder, and rain 
that ever it has been my lot to 
witness. Sekukuni, who had 
been interviewed on the 5th 
December by the Rev. Mr 
Merensky, had confirmed the 
statement that his two eldest 
sons had been killed, and added 
that his second brother had 
been severely wounded in the 
hand and body, and was not 
likely to live, that his third 
brother had been taken prisoner 
from the fighting koppie, but 
that Xluka, his eldest brother 
and heir, had escaped alive and 
3D 
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unhurt. Sekukuni was lodged 
in prison at Pretoria on the 9th. 
On the march down he had 
been recognised by one Boer 
who knew him well, and he was 
now recognised by several as he 
travelled through the streets of 
Pretoria. 

The following troops were 
found concentrated at Pretoria : 
The King’s Dragoon Guards, 
three squadrons ; “ N ” Battery, 
four guns; Royal Engineers, 
one company; 4th Regiment, 
five companies ; 58th Regiment, 
four companies ; 80th Regiment, 
six companies; andabouttwenty 
miles distant at Ferguson’s, 
on the Heidelberg road, one 
squadron of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards and two guns “N” 
Battery. The total force was 
about 1750 men and about 
500 horses; and it had ox- 
waggons and mule-waggons— 
all Government property—suf- 
ficient to move the whole force, 
with seven days’ supplies. 

The same evening the Land- 
rost of Pretoria proceeded to 
Ferguson’s, about twenty miles 
distant on the Heidelberg road, 
to execute judgment upon a 
Boer called Storm, and to en- 
deavour to arrest him and 
others. <A civil action had been 
brought against Storm by an- 
other Boer, and judgment had 
been given against him. He 
had not paid the amount of the 
judgment. A sheriff's officer had 
therefore been sent to levy exe- 
cution, when Storm and other’ 
levelled their guns and refused 
to allow the sheriff’s officer to 
advance. A warrant for the 
arrest of Storm and his abet- 
tors on a charge of resisting 
the sheriff had therefore been 
issued, and, at the request of 





the Administrator, a troop of 
King’s Dragoons Guards had 
been sent to assist the Landrost. 
Storm was not found: he was 
believed to have gone to a 
Boer meeting. Thirty-one head 
of cattle were taken from his 
farm in execution of the civil 
judgment. This was the first 
case in which the troops had 
been called upon to assist the 
civil power. Reports were re- 
ceived during the day from 
various places of armed Boers 
having passed on to the Boer 
meeting to be held at Wonder- 
fontein on the 10th. 
Arrangements were made for 
obtaining information from the 
Boer meeting, and on the 10th 
December the squadron and the 
guns at Ferguson’s marched into 
Pretoria. Clarke reported from 
Sekukuni’s town that five head- 
men had come in, bringing 125 
guns. They said that most of 
their young men were killed, 
but that the remainder who 
were hiding in the mountains 
should be brought in. Clarke 
had informed them that the 
headmen might retain their 
positions subject to good be- 
haviour; that no successor to 
Sekukuni would be appointed, 
but that each headman would 
in future be directly responsible 
to our Resident; that they 
must all pay taxes, cease killing 
people, and bring their disputes 
before the Resident. They had 
thanked the Government, ex- 
pressed their relief at being 
freed from Sekukuni, and pro- 
mised obedience. Sekukunis 
eldest brother and heir, and his 
chief counsellor, had surren- 
dered to Major Clarke. Her- 
bert Stewart reported that all 
the arrangements for garrison- 
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ing Forts Victoria and Albert 
were complete, that the Swazis 
had gone home, and _ that 
Ferreira had captured 1100 
head of Sekukuni’s cattle. 

On the 11th December Sir 
Garnet reviewed the troops at 
Pretoria, presented the Victoria 
Cross on the parade to Com- 
mandant D’Arcy, and then held 
a sham fight. News arrived to 
the effect that about 2000 
Boers were present at the 
Wonderfontein meeting. On 
the 12th December further 
news was received from the 
meeting. It was stated to be 
divided into three parties: (1) 
those who wished to go home 
and accept matters as they 
stood ; (2) those who wished to 
set up a Government of their 
own at Potchefstroom or else- 
where; (3) those who wished 
to fight. The first section was 
said to be the most numerous, 
the latter the smallest in 
number. Military dispositions 
were made to cover the front 
of Pretoria camp and town 
with cavalry and _ infantry 
pickets, as though in an enemy’s 
country. Patrols of cavalry 
were sent out before daybreak 
m every direction. Arrange- 
ments were made for the forma- 
tion of the troops in case of 
alarm. Instructions were issued 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
Colonel Harrison that whilst 
the Boers remained together at 
Wonderfontein it was essential 
that every possible military pre- 
caution should be taken to ensure 
the camps against surprise, by 
outlying pickets of infantry on 
the adjoining hills, and by cav- 
alry patrols by night and day. 
As it was the custom of the 
cers to go about the country 
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armed, they were not to be 
molested for doing so; but in 
the case of any large body of 
armed Boers approaching the 
camp of the advanced squadron 
of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
the commanding officer was to 
do all in his power, by a display 
of coolness, tact, and good tem- 
per, to avoid a collision ; but if 
fired upon he was to charge at 
once. When any body of Boers 
approached him he was to draw 
swords and keep them drawn 
as long as they were near 
enough to molest him, so that 
he might be ready to charge at 
anymoment. The memorandum 
of instructions ended with these 
words: “It is my wish to do 
everything compatible with the 
honour of her Majesty’s army 
to avoid any collision between 
the military and the Boers. If 
an officer should find himself in 
an embarrassing position, his 
endeavours should be to make 
the Boers become the assailants. 
Let them fire the first shot, and 
having been fired upon, let him 
use his rifles well.” Information 
was received that the meeting 
had come to no decision on the 
11th. 

On the 13th December, the 
‘Volkstem’ published resolu- 
tions passed by the people at 
the Boer meeting to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

1. That the Vice-President, 
Mr Paul Kruger, should 
become State President. 

2. That he should convene 

the Volksraad. 

. That the people will never 
submit to the British. 

. That the people desire to 
shed their blood for 
independence. 

. That they demand that 


eo 


—_— 


or 
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their Government be 
reinstated. 

6. That the committee should 
take steps to recover 
their independence. 

7. That if the committee 
knew a better method 
they should submit it 
to the people. 

On the 14th December it 
was known that on the 13th 
the committee had expressed 
its desire to assist the people 
to win back independence, but 
had abstained from endorsing 
the resolutions. Small bodies 
of armed Boers—two, five, and 
twenty in number—had been 
seen by the vedettes of the 
advanced squadron on_ the 
Potchefstroom road, but had 
retired on being approached 
within a mile. 

On the 15th December news 
was received that the Boer 


meeting was commencing to 
break up, and parties of armed 
Boers with waggons were seen 
by our vedettes coming from 
the direction of the meeting. 


Orders were issued to with- 
draw the advanced squadron 
on the Potchefstroom road, as 
Sir Garnet feared that its 
presence there might induce 
some hot-headed young Boers 
leaving the meeting to fire 
into it at night. Orders were 
issued to some of the troops 
to march from Pretoria to 
Standerton, the 4th Regiment, 
with two guns of “N” Bat- 
tery to continue its march 
to Pietermaritzburg in Natal. 
Sir Garnet telegraphed home 
his intention of sending home 
the 4th and 80th Regiments, 
and retaining for the present 
the King’s Dragoon Guards at 
the urgent request of the Ad- 
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ministrator. The same night 
it was ascertained that the 
meeting had only partially 
broken up, and that further 
resolutions of an angry nature 
had been passed that day. 

On the 16th further infor- 
mation was received as to the 
nature of the resolutions passed 
on the 15th, and that the meet- 
ing was still assembled ; and on 
the 17th it was ascertained that 
on the previous day the com- 
mittee had decided to summon 
another meeting for the 6th 
April 1880 at Paarden Kraal 
—a farm of Mr Pretorius— 
and that the meeting was final- 
ly broken up. Major Clarke re- 
ported from Sekukuni’s country 
that he had received 800 more 
head of Sekukuni’s cattle and 
56 guns, and that Merensky had 
established a mission-station in 
Sekukuni’s valley. It was re- 
ported also from Leydenburg 
that the Swazis had _ passed 
there on the 9th, taking with 
them many cattle, that the 
severely wounded Swazis were 
being cared for in camp by our 
medical officers, and that the 
very best feeling existed be- 
tween the Swazis and our sol- 
diers, and also between the 
Swazis and the inhabitants of 
Leydenburg. Captain M‘Leod 
reported that the Swazis were re- 
turning home thoroughly happy 
and contented, thanks greatly 
to the excellent commissariat 
arrangements made for them 
and the kind treatment shown 
to their wounded. My journal 
here has the following com- 
ment: “It is difficult to over- 
rate the political value of the 
Swazi factor in our future re- 
lations with the northern native 
tribes.” 
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On the 18th, information hav- 


ing been received that the Boer , 


meeting had finally broken up, 
arrangements were made to 
disband on or before the 31st 
December the Frontier Light 
Horse, Ferreira’s Horse, the 
Border Horse, and the Leyden- 
burg Rifles. These troops were 
very expensive: even a private 
received 5s. a-day. Their scale 
of rations was more expensive 
than that of British troops, and 
as they were all mounted, they 
involved great cost for purchase 
and maintenance of horses. The 
decision to retain the King’s 
Dragoon Guards rendered it 
unnecessary to keep them up 
longer, as their services were 
no longer required in Seku- 
kuni’s district. The only colon- 
ial corps then remaining would 
be Eckersley’s Native Con- 
tingent, and the Transvaal 
Mounted Rifles retained tem- 
porarily in the neighbourhood 
of the Lulu Mountains ; and the 
latter corps was rapidly melt- 
ing away as the time of service 
of its men expired. 

On the 19th December, at day- 
break, orders were issued that 
the pickets and patrols ordered 
on the 12th could be dispensed 
with and might be withdrawn ; 
and on the same day the troops 
ordered to Standerton and _be- 
yond marched as ordered. On 
the 21st December Sir Garnet 
Wolseley attended divine service 
m camp, the whole garrison 
under arms, and on the 22nd 
and following days the troops 
Who had taken part in Seku- 
kuni’s campaign marched into 
Pretoria. On the 24th Decem- 
ber the Rev. Mr Merensky re- 
ported that Sekukuni’s country 
was entirely passive, and that 
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“peace and tranquillity seemed 


assured. “It is my firm belief,” 
he said, “‘ that the result of this 
year’s campaign against Seku- 
kuni will settle the native ques- 
tion in the Transvaal, and that 
by skilful and reasonable man- 
agement of the native force in 
this country the Basuto and 
Matabele tribes will be induced 
without trouble to pay taxes 
regularly to the Government.” 

On the 25th and 26th Decem- 
ber further decentralisation of 
troops from Pretoria was or- 
dered, and the 80th Regiment 
was ordered to march by way 
of Potchefstroom and Kimber- 
ley for Beaufort in the Cape 
Colony, and thence by rail to 
Cape Town, where the regiment 
was to embark for England. 
Sir Garnet addressed the regi- 
ment on parade, and issued a 
general order saying that he 
could not allow them to enter 
upon their homeward march 
without expressing his high 
sense of their soldierlike bear- 
ing and conduct. They had 
served for three years in South 
Africa, during which time they 
had taken part in the Zulu 
war and in two expeditions 
against Sekukuni, and had 
borne the fatigue of long 
marches over great extent of 
country, yet after these varied 
and trying experiences their 
appearance and discipline would 
do credit to any regiment in 
her Majesty’s army. 

On the 27th December tele- 
graphic news arrived that the 
steamer bringing the cable from 
Aden had arrived at Zanzibar, 
and that the cable would be 
connected with the cable from 
Zanzibar to Durban on the 29th. 
Sir Garnet received a message 
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from her Majesty congratulat- 
ing him on this union of South- 
Eastern Africa with England, 
dated 3.30 P.M., 25th December, 
and also a message of congratu- 
lation from his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge. 

On the 28th December a 
Commission was appointed to 
settle finally the country be- 
tween Swaziland and the Trans- 
vaal, and orders were issued 
for a company of the 58th 
Regiment to remain at Lune- 
berg until the Commission had 
finished its work; and on the 
29th December orders were 
issued that as all hostilities 
in the Transvaal and on its 
borders had now ceased, none of 
the troops serving in the Trans- 
vaal were any longer to be con- 
sidered as on active service. On 
the 31st December Sir Garnet 
issued a memorandum stating 
his views as to the future dis- 
tribution of the troops in the 
Transvaal, the measures to be 
taken for defence of the various 
posts, the amount and distribu- 
tion of supplies to be maintained 
in the country, and the amount 
of transport to be maintained 
with a view to a possible con- 
centration of a strong force at 
Pretoria before the proposed 
Boer meeting in April next, or 
to meet any other emergency. 

The journal kept by me as 
Chief of the Staff, from which 
the above account is_ taken, 
ends with these words, written 
at Army Headquarters, Pre- 
toria, Transvaal, South Africa, 
31st December 1879 :— 

“The final orders have there- 
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fore now been {issued as to 
the military occupation of the 
Northern District of the Trans- 
vaal and the establishment of a 
police force for the mainten- 
ance of order and the collection 
of taxes. The settlement of 
the district from which, three 
months ago, Sekukuni sent out 
a message of defiance is com- 
plete: Sekukuni is a prisoner 
in our hands; his people are 
disarmed, submissive, and obedi- 
ent, and no difficulty is antici- 
pated in the collection of taxes 
in the year 1880. The whole of 
thecostly V olunteer Force, main- 
tained for years past as a check 
upon Sekukuni, has been dis- 
banded except such portion as is 
retained as a Police Force in the 
pay of the Colonial Government. 
“The threatened rebellion of 
the Boers has been met by a 
display of strength which pre- 
vented that appeal to force 
advocated by a section of the 
Boers. Confidence has been 
greatly restored throughout 
the country. It is doubtful 
whether the meeting called for 
April next will be numerously 
attended. All arrangements 
have been made to keep open 
the communications with Natal, 
and to concentrate a force at 
Pretoria more than sufficient 
to overawe any attempt at re- 
bellion. It may now be left 
to time and the advantages of 
British rule to bring such rest 
and quiet to the Transvaal as 
will enable the greater portion 
of the troops now quartered 
here to be withdrawn. ~ 
HENRY BRACKENBURY. 








